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PREFACE 

This book began as a research project on “Sunday” sponsored by the Tyndale Fellow- 
ship for Biblical Research in Cambridge, England, in 1973. We are indebted to the 
members of that larger group for stimulating discussion and for mutual critique. The 
contributors to the present volume were at that time doctoral or post-doctoral research 
students enjoying the rich facilities and heritage of Cambridge University. 

Our successive drafts were originally criticized within the study group, and when we 
moved apart, the task of coordinating and editing the project fell to me. We have 
continued our research and circulated our findings among the contributors for the 
benefit of the work as a whole. 

The introductory chapter explains how this book was written and points out that it is 
not merely a symposium but a unified, cooperative effort. The explanation will be 
given later, but the subtitle of the work is important: it reads, A Biblical , Historical , 
and Theological Investigation , rather than Biblical , Historical and Theological Investi- 
gations. We have moved to various parts of the world since 1975. Richard J. Bauck- 
ham now lectures in the Department of Theology at the University of Manchester. 
Harold H. P. Dressier teaches at Northwest Baptist Theological College in Vancouver. 
Douglas R. de Lacey teaches at London Bible College, but he has just been appointed 
to a post at Ridley College, Cambridge. Andrew T. Lincoln taught for five years in the 
New Testament department at Gordon-Conwell Theological Seminary and is now at 
St. John’s College in Nottingham. M. M. B. Turner is the Librarian at London Bible 
College, and also lectures in New Testament. Chris Rowland has taught at the Univer- 
sity of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and is now Dean of Jesus College, Cambridge Univer- 
sity. I am now teaching New Testament at Trinity Evangelical Divinity School in 
Deerfield, Illinois. 

So many people have helped us in this project that 1 am reluctant to begin a list, lest 
someone be omitted by mistake. Nevertheless, I must gratefully acknowledge the help 
of several people without whom this work would have been less comprehensive. John 
Hughes, though never a member of the study group, spent many hours providing 
thoughtful, written critiques of some of the early papers. Gerhard F. Hasel and 
Samuele Bacchiocchi have been most helpful in providing Seventh Day Adventist 
bibliographies and even in lending books otherwise difficult to procure. Considering 
the technical complexity of several of the chapters, Patty Light and Karen Sich cheer- 
fully prepared the final typescript with remarkable speed and skill. My graduate assis- 
tant Linda Belleville spent scores of hours on technical details and made my task much 
lighter. To all of them I owe an enormous debt of gratitude. All the contributors 
worked valiantly to meet deadlines, but I must mention with special gratitude the 
industry of Richard Bauckham and Andrew Lincoln in particular, not only because 
the largest assignments fell on their shoulders, but because their written criticisms of 
the repeatedly circulated papers were the most detailed and painstaking, making my 
task as editor much easier than it would otherwise have been. Dr. Stan Gundry and his 
colleagues at Zondervan have handled this long and technical manuscript with extra- 
ordinary efficiency. Mr. Tony Plews assisted with the indexes. 
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Finally, profound thanks go to my wife, Joy, who not only patiently endured but 
cheerfully supported her husband as he wrestled during long hours with assorted 
manuscripts. 

Soli Deo gloria. 

D. A. Carson 
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1 

INTRODUCTION 


D.A. CARSON 

D. A. Carson is Professor of New Testament at Trin- 
ity Evangelical Divinity School in Deerfield, Illinois. 



Thk Need for This Investigation 

The number of books on this subject might prompt the casual observer to 
think that yet another volume would be superfluous. A brief survey will show 
that there is a place for our work as well. 

Perhaps this spate of books was touched off by the work of Willy Rordorf, 
who argues that Sabbath in the Old Testament began as a day of rest and 
ended as a day of rest and worship, and that Sunday in the New Testament 
was a day of worship that has become in the history of the church a day of 
worship and rest parallel to the Old Testament Sabbath . 1 Apart from hun- 
dreds of articles that have been written since the publication of Rordorf s 
thesis, a substantial number of books, representing most of the major Euro- 
pean languages, have appeared. J. Francke defends the view that has domi- 
nated Protestant theology in the last three centuries . 2 He is joined by R. T. 
Beckwith and W. Stott . 3 This interpretation holds that the principle of one 
day in seven for rest and worship was established at creation, incorporated into 
the Mosaic code, and formally presented as moral law. This view states that 
for people of the Old Testament the appropriate day for the Sabbath was the 
seventh day, and that the Lord’s resurrection on the first day of the week 
effected a legitimate shift to Sunday. Sabbath or Sunday observance is viewed 
as symbolic of the special “rest” that God’s people enjoy now' and will enjoy in 
fullness after the Parousia. 

Paul K. Jewett adopts a similar structure . 4 But because he acknowledges 
that the evidence in the New Testament for a transfer from Saturday to 
Sunday is meager, he bases Sunday observance partly on his estimate of the 
practice of the early church, and much more on the observation that although 
the “rest” of God was introduced by Christ, its culmination awaits Christ’s 
return; therefore it is still appropriate to select a day to symbolize the rest yet to 
come. The first Christians, having been set free from slavish observance of the 
seventh day by Christ’s claim to lordship over the Sabbath, found it increas- 
ingly difficult to join in worship with Jews on the Sabbath and opted instead 
for Sunday, the day of their Lord’s resurrection. In other words, Jewett ulti- 
mately comes very close to the position of Francke, Beckwith and Stott, and 
others, but he gets there by a more circuitous route. 

In the same tradition is the work by F. N. Lee, which is approved by the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society (LDOS ). 5 Lee’s work, however, besides being 
quite heated and polemical, is often eccentric. It has some valuable insights, 
but it is difficult to take seriously a book that bases important conclusions on 
the identification of the precise hour of the Fall! 

We do not lack more specialized volumes. C. S. Mosna traces Sunday 
observance to the fifth century . 6 Niels-Erik A. Andreasen attempts to uncover 
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the roots of the Sabbath in the Old Testament and earlier, while tracing 
development through the Old Testament itself. 7 N. Negretti provides a theol- 
ogy of the Sabbath in the Old Testament based on a critical reconstruction of 
Sabbath traditions. 8 

Without doubt, the work that has stirred up most interest in the subject, at 
least in the English-speaking world, is that of Samuele Bacchiocchi. 9 Re- 
markably, Bacchiocchi wrote his book as a doctoral dissertation for the 
Pontifical Gregorian University even though he himself is a Seventh Day 
Adventist. He argues that Sunday observance, as opposed to seventh day 
observance, did not arise in the Jerusalem church, which practiced seventh 
day Sabbath observance until the second destruction of the city in a.d. 135. 
Sunday observance, he suggests, arose in Rome during the reign of Hadrian 
(a.d. 117-135) when Roman repression of the Jews prompted the church to 
adopt policies of deliberate differentiation. Sunday was chosen, as opposed to 
some other day, because Christians could easily adopt the symbolism of the 
powerful pagan Sun cults and Christianize them. 

Bacchiocchi’s book has exerted vast influence due to several factors. In the 
first place, it is well written and easy to follow, even though it is extensively 
documented. On the whole it has received very positive reviews. Moreover, 
because the work has been marketed well (inexpensive price and extensive 
advertising among clergy), it had sold, by June 1979, in the vicinity of 42,000 
copies. 10 Bacchiocchi has also popularized his findings in several places, most 
recently in Biblical Archaeology Review , where his article sparked voluminous 
correspondence. 11 Most important of all, he has established links with the 
LDOS. As a Seventh Day Adventist, Bacchiocchi obviously cannot agree 
with the LDOS people on every point, but he did give the ninetieth- 
anniversary address to the LDOS (14 February 1979), outlining possible areas 
of cooperation. He insisted, among other things, that “a proper observance of 
God’s holy day reflects a healthy relationship with God, while disregard for it 
bespeaks of spiritual decline or even death.” 12 

Interest in these matters, then, is not restricted to academic circles. Two of 
the contributors to this book have been involved with dialogues between 
Christians and Jews, and in each instance the Sabbath/Sunday question 
quickly arose. Moreover, even within Christendom, the diversity of perspec- 
tives is a deeply divisive thing. We shall do well to continue probing as 
honestly and industriously as possible all areas of dispute, in the hope of 
narrowing some differences of opinion or at least of establishing the reasons 
for those differences. 

Fairly early in our study we came to several conclusions that were rein- 
forced as time went by, and that set our direction apart from much recent 
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investigation. This confirmed that another book was needed. This introduc- 
tion is not the place to set out our conclusions, nor to detail the contributions 
that we hope this volume will make; but it may be worth listing some of the 
arguments and conclusions of previous study with which we have come to 
disagree. 

First, we are not persuaded that the New Testament unambiguously devel- 
ops a “transfer theology/' according to which the Sabbath moves from the 
seventh day to the first day of the week. We are not persuaded that Sabbath 
keeping is presented in the Old Testament as the norm from the time of 
creation onward. Nor are we persuaded that the New Testament develops 
patterns of continuity and discontinuity on the basis of moral/civil/ 
ceremonial distinctions. However useful and accurate such categories may 
be, it is anachronistic to think that any New Testament writer adopted them as 
the basis for his distinctions between the Old Testament and the gospel of 
Christ. We are also not persuaded that Sunday observance arose only in the 
second century a.d. We think, however, that although Sunday worship arose 
in New Testament times, it was not perceived as a Christian Sabbath. We 
disagree profoundly with historical reconstructions of the patristic period that 
read out from isolated and ambiguous expressions massive theological 
schemes that in reality developed only much later. 

Yet to say so many negative things is to run the risk of giving a false 
impression. We have not written in order to demolish the theories of others. 
Indeed, as a matter of policy we have focused attention on primary sources; we 
refute opposing positions only when it is necessary to do so in order to 
establish our own position. Our final chapter takes considerable pains to be as 
positive and synthetic as possible. We want to provide a comprehensive guide 
to the interpretation of the sources for Christian readers. 

The Scope of This Investigation 

One of the reasons why the Sabbath/Sunday question continues to arouse 
such interest is that it impinges on so many areas of study. The same fact 
means that any competent discussion must be painfully broad if it is to prove 
satisfying. 

In the first place, the Sabbath/Sunday question demands close study of 
numerous passages in both Testaments of the canon — so numerous, in fact, 
that broad knowledge of biblical theology is indispensable. Inevitably, 
exegetical discussion of these passages brings up questions of authenticity, 
dependence, text, and the like. Moreover, broad areas of history outside the 
canon must also be explored, including both the intertestamental period and 
the history of the church. The study of church history dissipates false notions, 
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exposes anachronisms, and adds depth by revealing that the church has always 
wrestled with these questions. Our modern options are so often the same as 
those of earlier but forgotten periods. Although it is not on the same level as 
Scripture, church history has the salutary effect of promoting humility. 

The Sabbath/Sunday question also touches many areas of theological 
study. I have already mentioned creation ordinance and moral law. Other 
areas include the relationship between the Old Testament and the New, the 
relationship among the covenants, the proper understanding of salvation his- 
tory, the nature of prophecy and fulfillment, biblical patterns of eschatology, 
and the normativeness of any particular biblical law. 

Implicitly, of course, because the Sabbath/Sunday question touches the 
relationship between the Testaments, it also involves ethics. In that sense, the 
Sabbath /Sunday question is a test case, an important paradigm for broader 
theological and ethical reflection. One cannot consider these things in depth 
without asking such questions as these: On what basis should Christians adopt 
or reject Old Testament laws concerning slavery? On what basis should one 
applaud the insistence on justice in Deuteronomy and Amos, but declare 
invalid the racial segregation of Nehemiah and Malachi? 

Small wonder, then, that the Sabbath/Sunday question continues to attract 
attention. It is one of the most difficult areas in the study of the relationship 
between the Testaments, and in the history of the development of doctrine. If 
it is handled rightly, however, our further study of this question ought to 
provide a synthesis that will at least offer a basic model for theological and 
ethical reflections. 

We are under no illusions that our study will convince everyone, but in 
addition to the specific reconstruction we propose in these pages, we would 
like to convince as many as possible that the view of Joseph Hart (1712- 
1768), expressed in quaint poetry, is to be applauded for its forbearance and 
catholicity: 

Some Christians to the Lord regard a day, 

And others to the Lord regard it not; 

Now, though these seem to choose a diffrent way. 

Yet both, at last, to one same point are brought. 

He that regards the day will reason thus — 

“This glorious day our Saviour and our King 
Perform’d some mighty act of love for us; 

Observe the time in mem’ry of the thing.” 

Thus he to Jesus points his kind intent, 

And offers prayers and praises in his name; 

As to the Lord above his love is meant, 

The Lord accepts it; and who dare to blame? 
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For, though the shell indeed is not the meat, 

Tis not rejected when the meat’s within; 

Though superstition is a vain conceit, 

Commemoration surely is no sin. 

He also, that to days has no regard, 

The shadows only for the substance quits; 

Towards the Saviour’s presence presses hard, 

And outward things through eagerness omits. 

For warmly to himself he thus reflects — 

“My Lord alone I count my chiefest good; 

All empty forms my craving soul rejects, 

And seeks the solid riches of his blood. 

“All days and times I place my sole delight 
In him, the only object of my care; 

External shows for his dear sake I slight, 

Lest ought but Jesus my respect should share.’’ 

Let not th’ observer, therefore, entertain 
Against his brother any secret grudge; 

Nor let the non-observer call him vain; 

But use his freedom, and forbear to judge. 

Thus both may bring their motives to the test; 

Our condescending Lord will both approve. 

Let each pursue the way that likes him best; 

He cannot walk amiss, that walks in love. 

The Method of This Investigation 

It is important at the outset to insist that this work is not a symposium in the 
ordinary sense of that word; it is a unified, cooperative investigation. The 
contributing scholars have written in areas of their special competence and 
submitted their work to the scrutiny of their colleagues. Most of the essays 
have been rewritten three times; all have been edited to ensure proper integra- 
tion. Chapters 4 and 5 necessarily overlap a little, and the final chapter, a 
synthesis, necessarily reviews earlier findings. The argument is progressive 
and sustained despite the plurality of authors. In the earliest stages, the papers 
were circulated and there were sessions in which the contributors discussed 
and criticized each other’s work by the hour. The synthesis forged on the anvil 
of those discussions is well tempered. 

This is not to say that each contributor agrees with every other contributor 
in all details; close reading will reveal minor differences of opinion. Each 
writer is responsible only for his own work. Nevertheless, the argument is 
based on close study of the manuscripts, topics, and periods indicated by the 
chapter headings, and the results of this study converge in a single reconstruc- 
tion. 
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Some may wish we had focused more attention on a particular subject; for 
example, the intertestamental period or the rise of seventh-day groups in the 
Christian era. We have had to make decisions about what to include and what 
to exclude; these decisions reflect partly our own interests, but also our judg- 
ment concerning where proper emphasis should be laid. Similarly, regarding 
bibliography and interaction with secondary literature, we have tried to be 
broadly (but not exhaustively) comprehensive; we have then chosen to interact 
in detail with representative works and positions. Any other approach would 
have unnecessarily lengthened the book. 

The result of these methodological priorities and strictures lies in the next 
eleven chapters. 


Notes 

*W. Rordorf, Sunday: The History of the Day of Rest and Worship in the Earliest Centuries of 
the Christian Church (London: SCM, 1968). first published in German in 1962. 

2 J. Francke, Van Sabbat naar Zondag (Amsterdam: Uitgeverij Ton Bolland, 1973). 

3 R. T. Beckwith and W. Stott, This Is the Day: The Biblical Doctrine of the Christian Sunday 
in Its Jewish and Early Christian Setting (London: Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 1978). 

4 Paul K. Jewett, The Lord s Day: A Theological Guide to the Christian Day of Worship (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1971). 

5 F. N. Lee, The Convenantal Sabbath (London: LDOS, 1969). 

6 C. S. Mosna, Storia della domenica dalle origini fino agli inizi del V Secolo (Rome: Libreria 
editrice dell’ Universita gregoriana, 1969). 

7 N.-E. A. Andreasen, The Old Testament Sabbath (Missoula: Scholars Press, 1972). 

8 N. Negretti, II Settimo Giomo: Indagina critico-teologica delle tradizioni presacertodali e 
sacerdotali circa il sabato biblico (Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1972). 

9 S. Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday: A Historical Investigation of the Rise of Sunday 
Observance in Early Christianity (Rome: Pontifical Gregorian University, 1977). Dr. Bacchioc- 
chi is about to publish a companion volume on the theology of the Sabbath. 

,0 Dr. Bacchiocchi told me this in a private telephone conversation. 

n S. Bacchiocchi, “How It Came About: From Saturday to Sunday,” BAR 4/3(1978): 32-40. 

12 Dr. Bacchiocchi graciously provided me with a copy of his paper, which was subsequently 
published in “The Sabbath Sentinel,” April, 1979. 
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2 

THE SABBATH 
IN THE 

OLD TESTAMENT 


Harold H. P. Dressier 

Harold H. P. Dressier teaches Old Testament as As- 
sociate Professor of Biblical Studies at Northwest 
Baptist Theological College in Vancouver, B.C. 



Introduction 

Bv decree, precept, and exhortation the Sabbath was set before the people of 
Israel as one of the most important parts of the law. The violation of this law 
carried the death penalty, and its neglect was one of the reasons for Israel's 
national catastrophe. Although initially the commandment to keep the Sab- 
bath had no promise attached to it, eventually promises were given to those 
who observed it. It hardly needs to be mentioned that for the Christian 
formulation of a Sunday theology the Old Testament material regarding the 
Sabbath is of great importance, especially when it comes to the questions of 
transference and “creation ordinance.” 

This chapter will be limited to the material found in the Old Testament, 
with special emphasis on the Pentateuch. Detailed exegeses cannot be offered 
in view of the scope of this chapter. 

Thi: Origin of thk Sabbath 

One of the more recent investigations of the Sabbath comes to the conclusion 
that “the origin and early history of the Sabbath . . . continue to he in the 
dark.” 1 With this warning in mind we may briefly summarize five common 
theories before turning to the biblical view: 

Babylonian Origin 

According to this theory, the Hebrews found the seven-day week in Ca- 
naan, and subsequently transformed the Sabbath into an institution. 2 The 
Canaanites in turn, had received the seven-day week and the Sabbath (as a 
taboo day) from the Babylonians. 3 “The umu sabattu was um nulj libbi (a 
day of rest for the heart ).” 4 

Lunar Origin 

Another theory is that the Babylonian umu sabattu (Sabbath day) is the day 
of the full moon. 5 The planetary movements have been decisive for the 
Sabbath as well as for die other festivals. 6 The word sabbat may mean “com- 
pleted moon”; that is, full moon. 7 The last stage in the development of moon 
celebrations was the celebration of the seventh day, receiving the name “Sab- 
bath.” 8 

Kenite Origin 

Starting with Exodus 35:3 (the prohibition against lighting a fire), this 
theory assumes that the law r had at its core a fire taboo. 9 The Sabbath, then, 
was an ancient taboo day for the Kenites, the forgers (smiths) of the desert, 
with whom Moses came into contact by marriage. 10 
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Socioeconomic Origin 

In this view, the Sabbath is a “social institution equalizing all creatures” 11 
or a “period of taboo.” 12 It was an economic and social institution similar to 
the Roman market-day (nundinae). 13 The Sabbath, then, would have de- 
rived from an “almost universal custom of keeping days of rest, or feast days, 
or market days, at regular intervals.” 14 

Calendar Origin 

Two conflicting theories are proposed with great erudition: There is the 
fifty-day scheme that is based on the seven winds of the world and develops 
into the seven day week, 15 and there is also the fifth-month scheme, i. e., the 
Akkadian hamustu , which was the six-day week of ancient West Asia, to 
which an additional day as a day of rest was appended in view of God's 
cessation of work after his six days of creation. 16 

To refute each one of these five theories is beyond the scope of this chapter; 
besides, it would do an injustice to their proponents to treat them too briefly. 
It must be left to the reader to do further research in accordance with personal 
interests. The author, however, is convinced that the origin of the Sabbath 
has not been discovered in extrabiblical sources. 

The Biblical View 

The biblical view is unequivocal: the Sabbath originated in Israel as God's 
special institution for His people. 17 That such a momentous creative achieve- 
ment should have been the product of the people of Israel 18 is usually re- 
garded with extreme scepticism if not complete rejection. 19 Even Martin 
Buber maintains that the Sabbath was “not created ex nihilo rf but “the mate- 
rial used . . . was adopted by a mighty force of faith.” 20 Thus, it is assumed 
that the Sabbath was already an institution with Israel's nomadic ancestors 21 
or simply an ancient institution of probable Babylonian origin. 22 But to refuse 
to credit Israel with any cultural achievements of consequence, which some 
time ago was very fashionable, is certainly unreasonable. Even if no theologi- 
cal reasons that necessitate an Israelite origin could be advanced, is it too 
daring and provocative to suggest that Israel herself might have been responsi- 
ble for the creation of the seven-day week and a Sabbath? 23 Or, must we 
exclude Israel a priori, and state that she “certainly could not have invented 
it”? 24 On this question, the evidence is unequivocal; only the ancient Hebrew 
literature speaks definitely about a seven-day week and a Sabbath. 

A question that must be discussed in connection with the origin of the 
Sabbath is the etymology and meaning of the word flat?. Lexicographers 
group it with the verb D3 W (to cease , stop; to stop working , celebrate; to rest). 25 
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Hehn emphasizes that the meaning “to rest” is foreign to this verb; the nature 
of sbt is “to cease, to be finished.” 26 Schmidt sees no original interdepen- 
dence between the verb A3tP and the noun “Sabbath”; there is only a very 
early connection. 27 From the etymology, Beer and Mahler understand the 
action of “being complete.” 28 De Vaux points out that the noun formation 
from the verb rQtP is irregular; “the regular form would be shebeth” In its 
grammatical form it “ought to have an active meaning, signifying 'the day 
which stops something, which marks a limit or division. . . .’ ” 29 The Sabbath 
would thus be a day that marks the end of the week or the ceasing of the week’s 
work. 30 


Summary 

Since all available sources have failed to produce conclusive evidence for 
an alternative origin of the Sabbath, we suggest that the Sabbath originated 
with Israel and that with the Sabbath came the seven-day week. 31 

Thf. Sabbath Commandmf.nts 

This section deals with the commandments concerning the observance of the 
Sabbath found in the Pentateuch. 32 These commandments will be treated in 
the order of the biblical text without considering the reconstructions of Source 
Criticism, since the result is nearly the same. 33 

The Texts 

Exodus 16:22-30. The first occurrence of the word and concept of Sabbath 
is found here; the passage allows the view r that the institution of the Sabbath 
was unknown to the people of Israel at this time. 34 Their sojourn in Egypt had 
taught them the ten-day “week.” 35 Hence, this first Sabbath is explained in its 
full form, trfjrnaw ViriatP, “a sabbatical celebration, a holy sabbath.” 36 
Moreover, even as the daily gathering of manna, so the gathering on the sixth 
day in preparation for the Sabbath became a touchstone of obedience (w. 
27—29). 37 Thus, viewed within the chronological scheme of the narrative, a 
few months before the actual commandment of the Sabbath (i.e., in the 
Decalogue), the people of Israel were trained in the keeping of the Sabbath as 
a day in which there was no need to do the daily chore since the Lord had 
provided for them a rest. 38 Verse 30 (“so the people ceased [to gather ] on the 
seventh day”) does not give the impression of a Sabbath celebration indicated 
in verse 23 by the phrase “to Yahw'eh,” so that one is led to the conclusion 
that at this stage the emphasis is not on the cultic aspect but on the humani- 
tarian side by way of preparation. 39 

Exodus 20:8-1 1. The Decalogue 40 contains the next reference in the form 
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of an explicit command: “Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy/' 41 
Consistent with the previous introduction of the Sabbath, Israel is now com- 
manded “to remember the sabbath,” to keep it as a very special day separate 
from every other day and dedicated “to God” (thus “holy”). In its specifica- 
tions the commandment is proleptic as it reflects work conditions of the 
settlement: Israel is told to refrain from all work, and an enumeration of 
possible workers is given. 42 As in the commandment against idolatry, the 
Sabbath injunction contains a reason for the giving of this law, an analogy to 
God's work at creation and His rest on the seventh day. 43 

Exodus 23:12. Within the first session of the giving of the law, a short 
reminder of the Sabbath commandment is given that includes a social con- 
cern as reason. Thus it fits into the context of regulations governing Israel's 
social behavior (v. 9: sympathy for strangers; v. 10: support of the poor). It also 
supplies a logical transition to the celebration of feasts and the offering of 
sacrifices (w. 14-19) since the Sabbath incorporated celebration as well as 
offering. 

Exodus 3 1:12-17. God concludes His instructions to Moses about the 
building of the tabernacle, its furniture, etc., by appointing the artisans and 
by reiterating the Sabbath law. Now the Sabbath is called a sign (rriK) of God's 
sanctifying Israel. 44 It must be kept on threat of death, it is called a perpetual 
covenant, and finally, it is a sign that God ceased to work after six days of 
creation work. This, then, is the most forceful and explicit statement of the 
Sabbath law. It explains the Sabbath in terms of a sign, a covenant between 
God and His people, and commands the cessation of work by everyone on 
threat of the death penalty. 

Exodus 34:21. Another short reminder is issued in connection with God's 
giving of the second set of tablets, with the added explanation: “in plowing 
time and in harvest you shall cease to work.” For a people who were about to 
possess a land and cultivate it as farmers such an addition is not only relevant, 
but it is also an affirmation of God’s promise that they would indeed possess 
the land given to them. 

Exodus 35:2-3. Before Moses asks the people for a contribution to the 
building of the tabernacle, the Sabbath commandment is repeated in its most 
solemn form, “You shall have a holy sabbath, a sabbatical celebration unto 
Yahweh.” The people are reminded that a death penalty has been imposed on 
all transgressors, and that no fire should be kindled in the homes. Thus, 
housework on the part of the wife (with cooking and baking) would be prohi- 
bited, although this could have been understood from Exodus 16:23. 

Leviticus 19:3, 30. The commandment occurs here in its shortest form: 
“you shall keep my sabbaths.” In verse 3 it is in juxtaposition with the 
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commandment to honor one’s parents and in verse 30 with the precept to 
reverence the sanctuary. For the first time God now claims this day as His 
own, “my sabbaths.” By implication and appointment this day did not belong 
to mankind but to God and the ensuing consequences of this fact would have 
to be worked out by man. 

Leviticus 23:3. A list of appointed feasts begins with the Sabbath. The 
commandment is expressed by the now familiar solemn formula fiStT 
(a sabbath of sabbatical celebration) to which ttnp'fcOjp?? (a holy convocation) 
is added. No work must be done since this day is “a sabbath to the Lord in all 
your dwellings.” It is noteworthy that the expression “in all your dwellings” 
occurs here exactly as it does in Exodus 35:3 in the prohibition against 
building a fire on the Sabbath. 

Leviticus 26:2. This is an exact repetition of Leviticus 19:30. 

Deuteronomy 5:12-15. In Moses’ repetition of the Decalogue, the Sabbath 
commandment opens with “observe” rather than “remember.” 45 It adds “ox 
and ass” to the list of workers and the clause “that your manservant and your 
maidservant may rest as well as you.” Another reason is given for the com- 
mandment; it is a reminder of Israel’s redemption from slavery in Egypt. 

Conclusion. The Sabbath concept was introduced some time before the 
Sinai event. The first formulation of the commandment is found in Exodus 
20 within the Decalogue. 46 There were various elaborations and emphases. 
We note the following particulars with regard to the Sabbath law within the 
Pentateuch: 47 (1) All daily work must cease by everyone (Exod. 20:10); (2) 
those who profane the Sabbath must die (Exod. 31:14); (3) plowing and har- 
vesting must cease (Exod. 34:21); (4) no fire may be kindled in the homes 
(Exod. 35:3). 


Rkasons for thf Commandmfnt 

The Sabbath law is clearly motivated by religious and social concerns. First of 
all, the Sabbath was introduced to remind the people of Israel of a divine 
timetable. 48 This timetable, the seven-day week, is to be followed on earth. 
This is followed by a social concern, workers need a period of regular rest, 
which is provided for everybody — animals, servants, and aliens. But the 
Sabbath is more than an imitation of a divine pattern or an expression of 
social concern; it is a sign , a “perpetual covenant” between God and His 
people. 49 This sign tells of God’s grace (sanctifying His people), God’s holi- 
ness (for the people and Yahweh), and God’s authority (a covenant that must 
be obeyed). Within the context of this theological significance one is not 
suqmscd to find the death penalty attached to this commandment. 50 

Moses’ final address (and recapitulation of the Ten Words) picks up the 
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theological reasons 51 and, within the context of his emphasis that God's 
covenant was perpetual (not just “made with our fathers . . . but with us"), 
ties the Sabbath law as a covenant together with the supreme covenant of God 
manifested by the Exodus and sealed by the giving of the law at Sinai. 

In short, the reasons for the Sabbath law are twofold: vertical and horizon- 
tal, theological and social. 52 


Prohibitions 

From the first giving of the Sabbath law within the context of the wilderness 
journey to the last recapitulation of it before the possession of Canaan, only 
one prohibition is mentioned: “you shall not do any work. ” This prohibition is 
expressed at first in the form of “staying at home" in opposition to going out of 
the camp as on any other day to gather manna. And as God prepared 
sufficient manna for His people on the day before the Sabbath, so the people 
should continue to prepare enough for the Sabbath day. 

That regular, occupational activity is meant by the word for “work" is 
made clear by the command “not to profane" (V?n) the Sabbath. A holy day 
is profaned when it is considered like any other day, lacking any special 
significance. Such profaning can be done if one continues to work on the 
Sabbath as one does on any other day. If we ascribe the term “nomad" to 
the people of Israel during their sojourn in the wilderness, then “staying at 
home" in their tents is a sufficient prohibition. In terms of a sedentary 
people the command not to plow or to harvest again clearly encompasses all 
typical routine farm work. It remains for the housewife to receive directions 
with regard to her daily chores of preparing food for the family, since these 
also would be interrupted for the sake of celebrating a day unto Yahweh. 
The instruction is not to kindle a fire on the Sabbath. As Israel developed 
into a commercial nation, an additional prohibition would forbid carrying 
wares and goods into the community to sell (Jer. 17:21-22; cf. Neh. 
13:15-22). 

Briefly, then, more specific prohibitions beyond the general one of not 
doing any work point to the intention of this law, namely to relieve the people 
of Israel of their daily occupational work 53 for one day in seven in which they 
could worship God and refresh their bodies. 54 

The Inauguration of the Sabbath 

Does the Sabbath belong to those universal institutions referred to as “creation 
ordinances" so that it implies a one-in-seven scheme decreed by the Creator 
for the well-being of mankind, or is it rather an Israelite institution based on 
the heavenly pattern and eschatological in its ultimate purpose and goal? This 
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question is extremely problematic and interpreters have taken opposite sides. 
We shall attempt to make clear our own position. 

It needs to be stated from the onset that the term “creation ordinance” is not 
a particularly helpful term. Lutheran theologians of the nineteenth century, 
for example, argued that such social institutions as family, state, economy, 
civilization (and later, political order and race) were included by the Creator 
and hence were “bound to make [their] appearance, because from his very 
beginning man was endowed with the disposition and the organs for a rational 
order of life.” 55 

The criterion for the identification of a creation ordinance, in this view, 
was that the “function, basic value and goal of a specific institution remain in 
principle the same throughout human history.” 56 These “creation ordi- 
nances” are said to “originate with an inescapable necessity and thus must be 
considered as implied in the divine plan of creation.” 57 Against this view, 
Helmut Thielicke takes sharp issue. He distinguishes precisely between the 
state of creation before the Fall and after the Fall, concluding: 

This world (including man who inhabits it) has not thus, namely as it is, come forth 
from the hand of God, but it is alienated from these hands. Hence, it is not, in the 
strict sense, “creation.” Consequently, it does not possess the character of finality 
but it will pass away. (The term “creation ordinance,” with the exception of mar- 
riage, is therefore for the same reasons inadequate, indeed erroneous .) 58 

Perhaps it is with this kind of caveat in mind that von Rad reminds us with 
regard to Genesis 2 that “the divine rest is not . . . made normative for the 
rhythm of human life . . . nothing is said here of the Sabbath law, and Israel 
learns of it only at Mt. Sinai.” 59 But other scholars detect in Genesis 2 a 
creation ordinance with universal implications. 60 What about the text itself? 
Does Genesis 2 indicate such an ordinance? 

Genesis 2 does not mention the word “Sabbath.” It speaks about the “sev- 
enth day.” Unless the reader equates “seventh day” and “Sabbath,” there is no 
reference to the Sabbath here. Genesis 2 does not speak about a religious, 
cultic feast day or any institution at all. There is no direct command that the 
seventh day should be kept in any way. What we are told is that God finished 
His creation activities on the sixth day and that He ceased from such activities 
on the seventh day. 61 In retrospect we are told that God “rested” (nPl , Exod. 
20:11) and was “refreshed” (t2?D3*73 , Exod. 31:17). Both anthropomorphic 
terms are employed not to tell us about God's activities but to inform us what 
man is to do. 62 

However, Genesis 2 does inform us that God “blessed the seventh day and 
hallowed it.” Can we recognize here the inauguration of the Sabbath, perhaps 
in the sense that God blessed and sanctified the observance of the one-in- 
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seven cycle, so that the keeping of the seventh day as a day of rest would come 
under the special blessing of God? 

Again, interpreters are divided on this point. Some authors have attempted 
to separate both concepts, i.e., blessing and sanctifying, so that (bless) 
means that “God takes this day and impresses upon it some special impor- 
tance. He puts into this day the powers of life . . ." 63 and tP!Tj? (sanctify) 
signifies the process of separation. 64 But it has been argued convincingly that 
the terms are synonymous in this passage so that the blessing of the seventh 
day is to be understood “in the sense of 'sanctification/ i.e., separation and 
election/' 65 According to this interpretation, the blessing of the seventh day is 
explained in terms of “sanctifying," i.e., separation and election. God sepa- 
rated the seventh day; we interpret this in terms of an eschatological, proleptic 
sign indicating some future rest. 66 Thus, the statement in Genesis 2:3 is to be 
understood not in terms of blessing the Sabbath (according to our under- 
standing of Exod. 20:1 1 such a blessing accompanied the inauguration of the 
Sabbath at Sinai) but in terms of the ultimate rest for the people of God. 67 

If the blessing and sanctifying of the seventh day of creation is understood 
in an eschatological sense, this does not imply that Genesis 2:2-3 has no 
reference to the order of creation. In fact, an essential statement is made by 
these verses, namely, that Genesis 1: 1-2:4 does not speak primarily about 
man or recognize the climax of creation in the creation of man. 68 Genesis 
2:2-3 is a fitting capstone in the magnificent structure of Genesis 1-2:3. The 
awe-inspiring grandeur of God's creation impressing the reader with its 
ordered structure is concluded by these two verses that internally and exter- 
nally express the significance of the seventh day. Internally, we discover a 
dwelling on the number seven (each sentence in vv. 2 and 3 a consists of seven 
words) and externally, the term “the seventh day" is repeated three times, 
indicating the poetic break within each line (pattern 4+3 — 3+4 — 5+ 2). 69 
The concluding words are literally translated, “which God created to make," 
and remind us of the beginning words, “. . . God created. . . ." 70 The im- 
mediate impact, then, is one of ultimate importance; all of creation was 
finished in six days and had earned God's predicate “very good." On the 
seventh day God declared his work officially completed 71 and demonstrated 
that His work is followed by a period of contemplation and rest. As we are told 
that God ceased from working on the seventh day to “rest" and be “refreshed" 
(although He needed neither rest nor refreshing), this can only indicate that 
the goal of creation is not mankind, that the crown of creation is not man, but 
that all creative activities of God flow into a universal rest period. 72 The 
mystery of this seventh day cannot be explained away in human terms but 
finds its goal and solution in the revelation related in the New Testament. 
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Thus, the creation account of Genesis 1:1 -2:3 proclaims Gods activity. His 
majesty, and His power. Man takes his place within creation at his allotted 
position. God's last 73 creative act is not the making of man but the creation of 
a period of rest for mankind. 74 This creative act of God does not take the usual 
form of decree or fashioning but is simply an act of ceasing, resting, and being 
refreshed. 75 

Genesis 2 does not teach a “creation ordinance" in our opinion; the in- 
stitution of the Sabbath for the people of Israel, however, was based on the 
creation account and became a sign of God’s redemptive goal for mankind. 

Thk Sabba th as a Sign of the Covenant 

The question has been asked about the relationship between the cult and the 
covenant or the “covenant feast," i.e., “there was surely a ceremony which 
instituted covenant and repaired or renewed it when it was broken. . . .” 76 
Connected with this question is the idea “of a regularly recurring covenant 
feast.” 77 McCarthy states emphatically: “The cult was ... a medium which 
handed on knowledge of the covenant as a relationship and a doctrine." 78 It 
appears that the answer lies in an understanding of the Sabbath as a sign of the 
Mosaic covenant. 79 

Exodus 31:13-17 designates the Sabbath as “a sign between Me and you 
throughout your generations, that you may know that I, the Lord, sanctify 
you." This reiteration of the Sabbath commandment concludes the lawgiving 
event on Sinai. Consequently, this commandment fits not only into the 
immediate context (“although I have commanded you to make me a sanc- 
tuary, nevertheless ... my sabbaths — all the sabbaths that will occur in the 
period of the Tabernacle’s construction — you shall keep. . . .” 80 ) but also 
into the wider context of the Mosaic covenant, 81 which God made wdth the 
people of Israel, and which was recorded on the two tablets. 82 

As a sign 83 of the covenant the Sabbath can only be meant for Israel, with 
whom the covenant was made. It has a “perpetual" function, i.e., for the 
duration of the covenant, 84 and derives its importance and significance from 
the covenant itself. Every celebration of the Sabbath reminded the believer 
that God had made a covenant with Him and that the fulfillment of the 
obligations of this covenant was His responsibility. To break the Sabbath, 
the sign of the covenant, meant to violate the covenantal relationship, to 
reject the spiritual renewal of the covenant; and hence the penalty was 
death. 85 

Since the Abrahamic covenant included the promise of the land of Ca- 
naan, 86 it comes as no surprise that the Sinaitic covenant 87 is made with 
references to the land (Exod. 20:2 “out of the land of Egypt," Exod. 20:12 “in 
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the land which Yahweh your God gives you”) and that the land is included in 
the legislation for the Sabbath (Lev. 25:2). It is stressed that God has made a 
covenant with the sons of Israel as a master with his slaves (Lev. 25:55), which 
the master released from previous bondage (Exod. 20:2; Lev. 25:38, 42, 55) 
and which have obtained the special status of being God's possession (Exod. 
19:5). Since the land is also God's possession (Lev. 25:23), it must be treated 
with proper respect and care; every seventh year the land must be given a rest 
from its seasonal cultivation, and there must be no sowing of field, pruning of 
vineyard, harvesting of aftergrowth, nor gathering of grapes. 88 

Clearly, the land is involved in the covenant that God made with Israel. If 
Israel keeps the covenant, the land with its inhabitants will be blessed (Lev. 
26:4); there will be abundant produce (v. 5), peace (v. 6), the elimination of 
dangerous beasts from the land (v. 6), and God's dwelling place will be among 
them ( w. 11-12). If, however, the covenant is broken, the land will suffer the 
consequences with its inhabitants. Enemies will eat the crops (v. 16), no rain 
will fall in the land (vv. 19-20), destructive wild beasts will return (v. 22), and 
the land will be devastated (v. 32). 89 As Israel is God's servant, so the land is 
Israel's servant. As Israel must cease from her daily work and be restored, so 
the land must cease from its annual work and be restored. Thus there is a 
horizontal implementation of the vertical covenant relationship; the redemp- 
tion of Israelites who lost their freedom and property comes in the year of 
jubilee (Lev. 25:8-12, 28), the fiftieth year. 90 

The Sabbath as a sign of the covenant between God and the people of Israel 
was not only a weekly cultic celebration, a “covenant feast” that reinforced the 
knowledge about the covenant God (Exod. 31:1 3), but was also celebrated as a 
sabbatical year or year of rest for the land every seventh year (Lev. 25:1-7). 
The year of jubilee (*?3Vn fljtp) was a special sabbatical year. In this year the 
sign of the covenant emphasized the covenant God as Redeemer, Liberator, 
and Savior; He restores His people and the land on which they live. The land 
takes an additional rest in this year, and the people who had become servants 
were liberated. Land that had been sold in payment of debts reverted to its 
original owner. Thus every jubilee year was highlighting the Sabbath* as a sign 
of the covenant leading the people to special worship 91 of the God of the 
covenant as Redeemer and Savior. 

In summary, the designation of the Sabbath as a sign of the covenant takes 
the weekly celebrations of the Sabbath as “covenant feasts,” which are then 
highlighted every seventh year by the sabbatical year and every fiftieth year by 
the year of jubilee. In the words of McCarthy, this cult of the regularly 
recurring Sabbath, “was a medium which handed on knowledge of the cove- 
nant as a relationship and a doctrine.” 92 
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The Promise of the Sabbath 

The Sabbath commandments in the Pentateuch contain no promises; how- 
ever, at a later stage there are promises for those who keep the Sabbath. These 
promises are given in general to every person who keeps the Sabbath, and 
then specifically to some who keep the Sabbath although they are on the 
fringe of society, namely, the eunuch and the alien: 

Blessed is the man . . . who keeps the sabbath, from profaning it . . . (Isa. 56:2). 

To the eunuchs who keep my sabbaths ... I will give my house and within my 
walls a monument and a name better than sons and daughters; I will give them an 
everlasting name which shall not be cut off (Isa. 56:4-5). 

And the foreigners . . . who keep(s) the sabbath, and do not profane it, and 
hold(s) fast my covenant ... I will bring to my holy mountain, and make them 
joyful in my house of prayer; their burnt offerings and their sacrifices will be 
accepted . . . (Isa. 56:6-7). 

If because of the sabbath, you turn your foot from doing your pleasure on my holy 
day, and call the sabbath a delight . . . and shall honour it . . . then you will take 
delight in the Lord, and I will make you ride upon the heights of the earth; I will 
feed you the heritage of Jacob your father . . . (Isa. 58:13-14). 

From these passages it is clear that Yahweh promises to reward specifically 
those who keep this commandment. The eunuch, who longs to be remem- 
bered after death, will receive a memorial and an eternal name. The alien, 
who longs to be accepted into the fellowship of the society, will be received 
into the inner fellowship of the sanctuary. The Israelite will receive a 
threefold reward: joy, peace, and prosperity. 

The Observance of the Sabbath 

It is one thing to receive a command and quite another to obey it. In light of 
the prophets’ predictions of judgment for failing to keep the Sabbath, the 
question arises whether preexilic Israel kept the Sabbath at all . 93 The Sabbath 
was, without doubt, kept at least as a religious institution until the Babylonian 
Exile, but the spirit of the law was probably soon forgotten. The observance of 
the Sabbath as an external religious exercise can be traced from the wilderness 
days to the reign of Hezekiah , 94 and there is no reason to believe that Josiah 
did not keep the Sabbath, also, but there is no specific reference . 95 

The prophets’ complaints that Israel had not kept the Sabbath must be 
taken seriously. Keeping the Sabbath was not simply an external affair; it was a 
spiritual attitude as well, since every Sabbath celebration was, in a sense, a 
renewal of the covenant relationship. Though Israel kept the seventh day as 
an official day of rest with the prescribed sacrificial offerings, she also profaned 
the Sabbath by inward iniquity, greed, idolatry, and rebellion. God was not 
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interested in the Sabbath as a national religious holiday but as a sign of His 
covenant. Only those who celebrated the Sabbath “with all their heart” truly 
kept the Sabbath. 96 God has no interest in empty sacrifices, prayers, liturgies, 
and assemblies. Observing the Sabbath unto Yahweh to keep it holy meant to 
enter into this day with a thankful spirit, praising God's loving loyalty (7pn) 
and faithfulness, proclaiming the omnipotence and righteousness of 
Yahweh, 97 at the same time keeping justice and doing righteousness as his 
covenant people. 98 The Sabbath had been inaugurated to be a spiritual holy 
day, a day that would refresh both body and soul. 

The question of the length of the Sabbath must be mentioned briefly in this 
context. The length of a day was reckoned from morning until morning in 
Egypt; from evening until evening in Mesopotamia. 99 The Egyptian system 
seems to be reflected in such passages as Genesis 1:3-5, Deuteronomy 
28:66-67, Judges 19:4-9. On the other hand, the Mesopotamian system 
apparently is in evidence in Exodus 12:18, 1 Kings 8:29, Nehemiah 13:19, 
Psalm 55:17, Isaiah 27:3, Jeremiah 14:17. De Vaux proposes a change of 
reckoning “between the end of the monarchy and the age of Nehemiah.” 100 
However, this change is not clearly attested, and it is possible that both 
systems were used simultaneously. 

The actual celebration of the Sabbath is not described in detail. 101 As far as 
sacrifices were concerned, a special burnt offering was prescribed for the 
Sabbath day, which was to be offered over and above the continual offerings. 
This special burnt offering consisted of “two male lambs a year old without 
blemish, and two tenths of an ephah of fine flour for a cereal offering, mixed 
with oil, and its drink offering” (Num. 28:9-10). 

In Psalm 92 we are given a list of activities in which the Israelite could 
engage on the Sabbath, giving thanks, singing praises, declaring God's loving 
loyalty and faithfulness, rejoicing with instruments and singing, admiring His 
works and wisdom, trusting in God's justice, and praising His care, concern 
and power. Murray rightly points out that “. . . the sabbath ... is not to be 
defined in terms of cessation from activity, but cessation from that kind of 
activity involved in the labour of the other six days.” 102 

One is not surprised to learn of other apparently legal activities of the 
Israelites on the Sabbath. There were military campaigns, 103 marriage feasts 
(Judges 14:12-18), dedication feasts (I Kings 8:65; 2 Chron. 7:8), visiting a 
man of God (2 Kings 4:23), changing the temple guards (2 Kings 11:5-9), 
preparing the showbread (1 Chron. 9:32), offering sacrifices (1 Chron. 23:31; 
2 Chron. 8:13), duties of the priests and Levites (2 Kings 11:5-9; cf. 
2 Chron. 23:4, 8) and the opening of the East gate (Ezek. 46:1-3). Beyond 
these, one may surmise that Israel must have engaged in other activities that 
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either enhanced the enjoyment of this “holiday” or were required by neces- 
sity. 104 

After the Exile the people of Israel had learned their lesson. 105 They took 
the Sabbath seriously again: the showbread was prepared every Sabbath 
(1 Chron. 9:32), the people covenanted not to buy anything on the Sabbath 
(Neh. 10:31), and they promised their support of the Sabbath offerings (Neh. 
10:32-33). The prophet Ezekiel had made it quite clear that the Exile was 
partly due to the profaning of the Sabbath (Ezek. 22:8, 26, 31). For the 
celebration of the Sabbath instructions are given: 106 

The East gate of the inner court shall be opened, the prince shall enter . . . 
from without and stand beside the post of the gate; then the priests shall offer 
sacrifices and the prince shall worship at the threshold of the gate; the people 
shall worship at the entrance of that gate before the Lord; then the prince 
shall go out, but the gate is to remain open until the evening (Ezek. 46: 1 - 3). 

This prescription of Sabbath ceremony is indicative of the prophet’s con- 
cern not to fall into any fault and consequent judgment of God. Nehemiah 
also expressed this concern and resorted to drastic measures to prohibit buying 
and selling on the Sabbath (Neh. 13:15-22). 

In brief, Israel kept the Sabbath according to the letter of the law but often 
profaned it according to the spirit of the law. For the celebration of the 
Sabbath we are given some indications in Psalm 92, Numbers 28:9-10, and 
Ezekiel 46:1-3. 


Conclusion 

No convincing evidence has been produced that locates the concept of the 
Sabbath in extrabiblical sources. The biblical evidence is that the Sabbath was 
inaugurated for the people of Israel to be celebrated as a weekly sign of the 
covenant. The Sabbath is not viewed as a universal ordinance for all mankind 
but as a specific institution for Israel. As a sign of the covenant it was to last as 
long as that covenant. 

The giving of the Sabbath law was not meant to be a burden; in fact the 
Sabbath was to reflect God’s compassion for His people, as well as to em- 
phasize the character of His holiness. But this intention was forgotten in 
arrogance and rebellion as legalism and traditionalism grew. The true concept 
of the Sabbath law was proclaimed again and again by God’s prophets who 
stressed the covenant relationship, but people were unwilling to listen. Instead 
of understanding it to be their privilege to rest on the Sabbath, they viewed it 
as deprivation; instead of recognizing their opportunity to commune with 
God, they saw only inconvenience and hardship. Rather than discovering 
freedom to worship, they felt in bondage to a law, and instead of grasping the 
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idea of renewal of their covenant relationship to God, they experienced the 
tragedy of legalism. 

God instituted the Sabbath for His people as a constant, regular source of 
blessing for both spiritual and physical renewal; it was to express social con- 
cern and compassion. The Sabbath was a reminder that God was in control of 
man’s time. Consequently, the Sabbath should have been celebrated as a day 
of joyfully assembling before God. He had liberated them from slavery, and 
their devotions, praises, and thanksgivings were to flow from grateful, and 
appreciative hearts. The death penalty, introduced after their rebellion against 
this commandment, showed that God intended to secure the observance of 
the Sabbath even in the midst of an arrogant and rebellious people. For an 
institution of this magnitude with such far-reaching theological implications 
austere and drastic measures were appropriate. 

For those among the people with spiritual discernment, no threats were 
necessary. No one had to compel them to enjoy the blessings of this conse- 
crated day. At Sinai, the Sabbath had been instituted for the benefit of man 
(and not man for the Sabbath). After that encounter with God the glory of the 
Sabbath permeated Israel’s working days and enabled her to see all her labors, 
anxieties, and shortcomings in the light of His grace. Trained by the regular 
recurrence of this gracious gift of the Sabbath, Israel was to be able to stand 
before the Creator in freedom, responsibility, trust, and gratitude; she wor- 
shiped Him, the Lord of the Sabbath, and looked forward with joy and 
anticipation to the coming of the final Rest. 
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and man continues to harvest its crops (though only to cat and not to store), but it produces not 
“by force,” as it were, but on its own. 

89 How'ever, the desolation of the land in consequence of breach of covenant is viewed as 
beneficial to the land. The land would have been exploited through disobedience of the 
Sabbath -for-the-land commandment. Its restoration is seen in terms of “enjoying its sabbaths all 
the days of the desolation” (Lev. 26:34). 

90 In actual fact, the year of jubilee constitutes a two-year Sabbath for the land since the 
forty-ninth vear is a sabbatical year (cf. R. J. Rushdoony, The Institutes of Biblical Law, pp. 
137ff.) 

9, That the “principle purpose of the sabbath is not worship but rest” (R. J. Rushdoony, The 
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Institutes of Biblical Law, p. 138) is refuted by Ezekiel 46:1-3 (the prince and the people shall 
worship before the Lord on the Sabbaths) and by Psalm 92 (a song of worship and praise to 
Yahweh for His 70n and 113*188). 

92 Cf. above, n. 78. 

93 Isaiah 1:13; Jeremiah 17:27; Ezekiel 20:12-13, 16, 20-21, 24; Hosca 2:11; Amos 8:5; also cf. 
2 Chronicles 36:21; Nchemiah 9:14-31. 

94 Exodus 16:30; Numbers 28:9-10; 1 Chronicles 23:31; 2 Chronicles 2:4; 8:13; 2 Kings 4:23; 
2 Chron. 23:4; 31:3. 

95 But cf. 2 Kings 22:2: “And he did what was right in the eyes of the Lord, and walked in all 
the way of David, his father, and he did not turn aside to the right hand or to the left.” Note also 

23:3! 

96 Indeed, this is the import of Malachi 2:13-3:18 and 3:4! 

98 Isaiah 58:13-14: “If . . . [you] call the sabbath a delight, the holy day of the Lord honor- 
able; if you honor it, not going your own ways, or seeking your own pleasure, and speaking your 
own word, then you shall take delight in the Lord. ...” Also Psalm 92. 

98 Isaiah 56:1-2 (cf. also vv. 3-8). 

"R. de Vaux, Ancient Israel , p. 180. 

,00 Ibid. p. 182. 

,01 Cf. K. Elliger, Leviticus, p. 313. 

102 John Murray, Principles of Conduct (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1957), p. 33. 

,03 Joshua 6:15; 1 Kings 20:29; 2 Kings 3:9 (obviously not by professional soldiers). 

,04 E.g. , military campaigns. 

,05 The concept of an intensification of the Sabbath institution after the Exile (cf. W. Rordorf, 
Sunday, p. 45: “Now the sabbath became an article of faith, the direct concern of theology, 
integrally associated with the election of Israel”; E. Lohse, TDNT, s.v. crapparov. “The 
sabbath-commandment becomes the most important piece of the divine law”; G. Fohrer, Ge- 
schichte, p. 107) has come under severe criticism bv Andreasen, The Old Testament Sabbath, pp. 
235ff. 

,06 Probablv an indication of the traditional Sabbath celebrations not mentioned elsewhere. 
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Introduction 

In the period after the Exile, the growth of a body of sacred Scriptures meant 
that the Jews tended to see obedience to God in terms of the application of 
these Scriptures to particular situations. The need for direction was intensified 
with the waning of the prophetic movement, and the consequent lack of an 
authoritative word from God meant that the will of God was not always 
apparent on the basis of the scriptural text alone (e.g., 1 Mace. 4:46). There 
was thus a need to interpret and apply the past revelation of God's will to the 
various situations that confronted the community. The guidelines for ethics, 
as well as apparently outmoded regulations, were applied by prominent 
teachers to the ever changing situations that confronted the Jewish nation. 
This process continued over a long period of time, and the oral decisions of 
the Jewish teachers of several generations were codified for the first time in the 
collection of Halakah, which we know as the Mishnah. Although every 
attempt was made to ground the decisions pertaining to ethics in Scripture 
itself, some of them had been hallowed by time and were accepted as norma- 
tive even though they were not grounded in Scripture. 1 

For the Jew, love of God involved obedience to the Torah; but in many 
instances, obedience to the Torah was easier to state as a principle than to 
put into practice. In many areas of life the Torah was not explicit and did 
not give clear-cut guidance. This was especially true in the case of Sabbath 
observance. Despite the fact that the keeping of the Sabbath was one of the 
cornerstones of Judaism, especially in the Diaspora, Scripture itself offered 
very little detailed advice on how this special day was to be kept. Sometimes 
when explicit advice was given, such as the prohibition in Jeremiah 17:22, it 
proved to present such practical difficulties in its fulfillment that it was in- 
evitable that further explication became necessary. In the light of such 
problems, we can understand the variety of regulations that were developed 
by Jewish teachers, especially those contained in the Halakah. They made 
explicit for the Jew what the Torah itself left unsaid. Hence, a substantial 
body of tradition developed that enabled the Jew to ascertain exactly what 
would be expected of him in a variety' of situations even if the Torah w'as not 
explicit. 

Since the Torah was the most authoritative way to ascertain God’s will on a 
particular matter, it became the focal point of all attempts to explain what was 
left unsaid or vague. A variety of exegetical techniques was developed to 
enable the interpreter to extract every ounce of meaning from the sacred text. 
Even passages that did not appear to relate to the issue under discussion could 
be made to offer guidance by the use of the appropriate exegetical device. 2 In 
this way the whole of Scripture became a mine from which various nuggets of 
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information could be dug to help solve those problems that arose from the 
lack of direct advice. 

The Sabbath, together with circumcision and the study of the Torah, 
occupied an important place in Jewish religion; in the Diaspora it became one 
of the distinguishing features of Jewish life. 3 Its central significance for Jews 
only intensified the problem of its proper practice, especially in the face of a 
world that was scornful of the apparent laziness of the Jews on the seventh 
day. How were Jews to keep the Sabbath commandment when they lived in 
an alien culture, or when life, religion and ancestral customs were threatened 
with destruction at the hands of a foreign power? 

An illustration of the typical Jewish dilemma is found in 1 Maccabees 
2:31-38. In this incident the enemy took advantage of the Jews' observance of 
the Sabbath, by destroying a thousand people who had refused to fight on the 
Sabbath. In light of this tragedy, Mattathias and his friends resolved thereafter 
to fight on the Sabbath in defense of their lives and their ancestral religion (1 
Macc. 2:41). Jews who tried to put into practice the laws of God were often 
faced with a similar dilemma. What were the situations that permitted one to 
break the law of God? When surrounded by a pagan environment or the harsh 
realities of economic necessity, was there no possibility of a relaxation of the 
harsh demands that were being put upon the Jew by many interpreters? 

In what follows, various Jewish attitudes toward the Sabbath will be exam- 
ined. It will become apparent that the different positions espoused by various 
Jewish groups reflect the same predicament that faced the Jews at the time of 
the Maccabean tragedy. At that time there were Jews who put obedience to 
the law of God above all else, even if it meant losing one’s life. But there were 
also those who considered temporary disobedience justified for the sake of 
one’s life and the perpetuation of one’s religion. Radically different ap- 
proaches confront us in the Jewish literature of the period. 

Jubilees and the Damascus Document 

These two works represent a rather strict and uncompromising attitude toward 
the observance of the Sabbath. It is probable that both of these works origi- 
nated within sects with a similar, if not identical, outlook. The exclusive 
nature of these sects makes it understandable how such a strict observance 
could be maintained, for the pressures and problems of life in society would 
impinge only very slightly upon them. 4 How strict their Halakah was can 
be seen from Jubilees 50:6-13, where even sexual intercourse was forbidden 
(v. 8; cf. B.Baba Kamma 82 a and B. Ketuboth 62b). The only labor that was 
permitted was the offering of sacrifices to God. (v. 11; cf. CD Il:17f). The 
writer of Jubilees considered Israel’s participation in the Sabbath to be an 
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extension of the rest that was demanded in the heavenly realm. According to 
Jubilees 2:18, not only the angels, but God Himself had to keep the Sabbath. 5 
Jubilees saw the setting apart of the Sabbath at creation as having a very close 
link with the election of Israel as the people of God; Israel, and no other 
nation, was set apart to keep the Sabbath (Jub. 2:20). The strictness of the 
Sabbath observance in Jubilees did not mean less joy than on any other day. 
In fact, better quality food was to be served, and fasting was considered 
inappropriate (Jub. 50: 1 Off. ). Nevertheless, the punishment for breaking the 
Sabbath was severe; Jubilees 50:13 prescribes the death penalty' and is entirely 
consistent with the uncompromising tone of certain scriptural passages (e.g. , 
Exod. 31:15). 

There are several similarities between Jubilees and the Damascus Docu- 
ment (CD) with regard to the regulations for the Sabbath. For example, both 
state that it is not lawful for anyone to eat anything that has not been prepared 
in advance (CD 10:22-23 and Jub. 2:29). In Jubilees 2:29 (cf. also Shabb. 
1:1), there is a prohibition against carrying an object out of a private house 
into a public area, and the Damascus Document prevents a similar act (CD 
11:7-8). Although strict legal interpretations are to be found in both docu- 
ments, the Damascus Document allows the saving of life to take precedence 
over the observance of the Sabbath (CD 11:16-17). Such transgression was 
permitted only in the case of an emergency, however, 6 and helping an animal 
about to give birth or rescuing it from a pit on the Sabbath was not permitted 
(CD 1 l:13f.). A journey on the Sabbath was limited to a thousand cubits (CD 
10:21), based on Exodus 16:29 and Numbers 35:4. In defining the limit of the 
Sabbath journey the writer uses the same passage from Numbers to interpret 
Exodus 16:29 as do some of the early rabbis of the tannaitic period, though he 
comes to a different conclusion. 7 The Damascus Document allows only a 
thousand cubits for a journey on the Sabbath, although it permits a man to go 
two thousand cubits when pasturing an animal (CD 1 1 :5ff. ). 

If we are correct to link the Damascus Document and the Qumran scrolls 
with the Essenes, then Josephus’s reference to the Sabbath practices of the 
latter sect is relevant for our discussion. 8 Josephus considers the Essenes far 
more strict than other Jewish groups (BJ ii. 147). He tells us that they prepared 
their food the day before the Sabbath and so avoided lighting any fires on that 
day. The Essenes’ prohibition of work extends even to defecation. According 
to Philo, the Essenes marked the Sabbath as a day of teaching and assembly 
(Om. Prob. Lib . 81; cf. Vit. Contempt. 30f.). 9 Although nothing is said in the 
Manual of Discipline (IQS) about the Sabbath practice of the Qumran com- 
munity, it may be assumed that the communal gatherings described in IQS 6 
typify what happened on the Sabbath. The fact that the breaking of the 
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Sabbath is not mentioned in the list of misdemeanors in IQS 7 is probably of 
little significance; it may suggest a rigid discipline in which the Sabbath was 
kept so invariably that there was no need to mention it. 10 

In the discussion of Sabbath observance within Judaism, something should 
be said about the Sadducees; they seem to have obeyed the letter of the law' 
(Ant. xviii. 16), although they had their own interpretations of it (e. g. , Macc. 
1:6). There are few specifically Sadducean regulations for the Sabbath, but 
some indication of their position can be gained from the Tosephta (Sukk. 
3.1). Part of the ritual feasts of Succoth involved striking the ground around 
the altar with branches of willow-trees; the Pharisees performed the rite even 
when it fell on the Sabbath, but the Boethusians (a sect of the Sadducees) 
plotted to hide the branches from the people so that the Sabbath would not be 
profaned. This incident, therefore, demonstrates a very strict attitude toward 
Sabbath observance when even a ritual of some importance, which formed 
part of a religious festival, was considered to be an abrogation of the Sabbath. 

Thf Pharisaic-Rabbinic Tradition 1 1 

More relevant to early Christian Sabbath practice is the teaching of the 
rabbis on the observance of the Sabbath. The Pharisaic approach is important 
because it wrestles with the tension between precepts and a humanitarian 
outlook on life, which arises within normal social circumstances. That is not 
to suggest that the strict Halakah was a mere repetition of scriptural com- 
mandments; that would be far from true. Nevertheless the rabbis were at- 
tempting to relate the demands of the Torah to situations that would not have 
affected the life of a closed community such as the one at Qumran. There 
seem to be two major questions concerning the Sabbath that are answered in 
the Halakah. First, there are detailed regulations on exactly what constitutes 
an offense against the law of God. Precision in legal matters enabled the 
individual to know exactly where he stood and to be free to do all that was not 
covered by the regulations. Rabbis admitted that scriptural guidance was 
inadequate in the case of the Sabbath, and further rules on the matter were 
necessary (Hag. 1:8). Second, it was essential to know exactly what cir- 
cumstances could release a person from the obligation to fulfill the Sabbath 
commandments. Guidance on these two questions was necessary in order that 
the righteous might conduct the private, social, and business concerns of their 
lives without fear that their actions were transgressing the will of God. 

It would be wrong to think of rabbinic Sabbath regulations as a unity; 
difference of opinion was a hallmark of the rabbinic schools. This is clear 
from the conflicts between the schools of Hillel and Shammai, which offer 
different approaches to the obedience of the divine commandments. There 
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was, for example, a dispute between the two houses over the extent to which 
ordinary activity was to be regarded as religious: “It was likewise taught: Beth 
Shammai say, ‘From the first day of the week, prepare yourself for the sab- 
bath.’ Beth Hillel say ‘Blessed be the Lord day by day’” (B. Bes. 16a). 

In the saying of Beth Shammai the importance of the Sabbath is stressed; all 
else is subordinated to it. For Hillel, ordinary acts have a religious value in 
their own right, independent of the written commandments. Hillel thus sees 
the whole of human life as lived under the view' of heaven. Consequently, 
mundane activities take on a significance that might place them on the same 
level as the regulations of the Torah. The way is open, then, for seeing a 
religious value in precisely those every day acts that ordinarily would be 
subordinate to the observance of the commands of the Torah. 12 Thus saving 
life and making a living to protect one’s family from starvation become reli- 
gious acts that could be regarded as sufficient reason to set aside aspects of the 
Sabbath laws. 

The difference in attitude toward the Sabbath between Beth Shammai and 
Beth Hillel is further exemplified in a dispute recorded in the Mekilta de R. 
Simeon b. Yohai on Exodus 20:9. The liberal attitude of Beth Hillel is apparent: 

Six days shall you work and do all your labour. This is what Beth Shammai say: they 
do not soak ink, dyestuffs and vetches except so that they may be (wholly) soaked 
while it is day. And they do not spread nets for beasts and birds except so that they 
may be caught while it is day. . . . And they do not lay down olive-press beams or 
the wine-press rollers unless they flow while it is day. And they do not place meat, 
onion and egg on the fire while it is still day. . . . And Beth Hillel permit in all of 
them. Beth Shammai say: Six days you will work and do all your labour, that all 
your work may be finished by the sabbath-eve. And Beth Hillel say: Six days you 
shall work. You labour all six days and the rest of your work is done of itself on the 
sabbath. 13 

Beth Hillel here allows for the needs of ordinary life and gives positive value to 
what is done in the six days preceding the Sabbath. There can be maximum 
opportunity for economic activity without breaking the Sabbath. 

A major concern of the Halakah was to enable the individual to avoid 
inadvertent transgression of the commandments. For example, it is stated that 
“a tailor should not go out with his needle near to nightfall, lest he forget and 
go out” (M. Shabb. 1:3). This is designed to prevent accidental transgression 
of the command of Jeremiah 17:22. Much space is devoted to this matter at 
the opening of this tractate in the Mishnah. Exactly what constituted a viola- 
tion of this law is explained in Shabbat 1:1: 

If a poor man stood outside (a house) and the householder inside, and the poor man 
stretched his hand inside and put anything into the householder’s hand, or took 
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anything from it and brought it out, the poor man is culpable and the householder 
is not culpable; if the householder stretched his hand outside and put anything into 
the poor man’s hand, or took anything from it and brought it in, the householder is 
culpable, and the poor man is not culpable. But if the poor man stretched his hand 
inside and the householder took anything from it, or put anything into it, and (the 
poor man) brought it out, neither is culpable; and if the householder stretched his 
hand outside and the poor man took anything from it, or put anything into it and 
(the householder) brought it in, neither is culpable. 

There is a very fine line separating the culpable from the blameless person 
in this case. The action of the poor man who stretched his hand inside a 
house and put something into the hands of the householder or took something 
out broke the law of Jeremiah 17:22. If, on the other hand, the poor man 
stretched his hand inside and the householder placed something into it, this 
was permissible, for the poor man is merely a passive recipient and considered 
innocent of carrying a burden out of the house. This kind of casuistry be- 
comes important when precisely the situation envisaged becomes a reality. 
How can the individual keep the demands of the law and at the same time 
take care of his brother who is in need? The example given shows how 
practical concerns can be met without complete neglect of the demands of 
Scripture. 

The problems presented by the regulation in Jeremiah 17:22 were also 
alleviated by means of the principle of 4 erub (a term for various devices that 
justify certain activities on the Sabbath), which converted a number of homes 
into a single house for the purpose of the Sabbath obligation. The area within 
which burdens could be carried without breaking the Sabbath was consider- 
ably enlarged in this way. The joining together of several homes (e.g., all 
those sharing a common court) was achieved in principle by collecting all the 
food and placing it together to signify that the participants regarded the whole 
area as a common dwelling (Erub. 6-7). Another means of achieving the 
same effect was by shutting off a court or some other confined space by a beam 
of wood and a doorpost, thus making the whole area one common dwelling 
with a common entrance for the duration of the Sabbath (Erub. 1-2). The 
principle of 'erub was applied to the question of travel on the Sabbath as well, 
for this was a problem for the more rigid groups. By means of this principle of 
interpretation the rabbis made it possible to double the distance that could be 
traversed on the Sabbath. 14 

There was much discussion over the reasons for activities that superseded 
the Sabbath regulations. It was noted that the writer of Jubilees excused the 
activities of the priests who offered sacrifices in the sanctuary, and many 
rabbis realized that exceptions to Sabbath laws were necessary. One of the 
most famous passages dealing with this question is related in Mekilta de 
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R. Ishmael Shabb. 1., and concerns several prominent rabbis of the second 
century A.D.: 

Once R. Ishmael, R. Eleazar b. Azariah and R. Akiba were walking along the 
road . . . and the following question was discussed by them: Whence do we know 
that the duty of saving life supersedes the sabbath laws? R. Ishmael answering the 
question, said: Behold it says. If a thief be found breaking in (Ex. 22, 2), now of 
what case does the Law speak? Of a case when there is doubt whether the burglar 
came merely to steal or even to kill. Now by using the method of kal wahomer, it is 
to be reasoned: even shedding of blood which defiles the land and causes the 
shekinah to remove is to supersede the laws of the sabbath. . . . How much more 
should the duty of saving life supersede the sabbath-laws? R. Eleazar b. Azariah 
answering the questions said. If in performing the ceremony of circumcision, w hich 
only affects one member of the body, one is to disregard the sabbath laws, how 
much more should one do for the whole body when it is in danger. The sages, 
however, said to him: From the instance cited by you, it would follow that just as 
there (in the case of circumcision) the sabbath is to be disregarded only in a case of 
certainty 7 . R. Akiba says: If punishment for murder sets aside even the Temple- 
service, which in turn supersedes the sabbath, how much more should the duty of 
saving life supersede the sabbath-laws. R. Jose the Galilean says, When it says, But 
my sabbath you shall keep, the but (’ak) implies a distinction. There are sabbaths on 
which you must rest, and there are sabbaths on which you should not rest. . . . 
R. Nathan says: Behold it says, Wherefore the children of Israel shall keep the 
sabbath to observe the sabbath throughout their generations. This implies that we 
should disregard one sabbath for the sake of saving the life of a peson, so that the 
person may be able to observe many sabbaths. 15 

This attitude, especially the final dictum of R. Nathan, is not dissimilar to 
that of Mattathias and his companions in 1 Maccabees, which caused them to 
take up arms on the Sabbath to ensure that they would be free to observe the 
Sabbath in the future (1 Macc. 2:41). The principles of Sabbath observance in 
this section are epitomized in the remark of R. Simeon b. Menasiah, which 
has resemblance to the saying of Jesus in Mark 2:27: ‘‘And ye shall keep the 
sabbath, for it is holy unto you. This means: The sabbath is given to you, but 
you are not surrendered to the sabbath 16 

There were many traditions that helped give the Sabbath its distinctive 
character; on the eve of the Sabbath, for example, a lamp was lit. 17 This act 
w r as the responsibility of the woman of the house (M. Shabb . 2 and 6f.). The 
Sabbath itself was a day of festivity, and meals formed an important part of the 
day ( Mekilta de R. Ishmael Ki-tissa 1). Fasting w 7 as not appropriate to it (Tos 
Taan . 4:13 and B. Shabb. 12 a, B. Ber. 31b). The beginning of the Sabbath 
day w 7 as marked by a prayer of dedication over the w ine ( Mekilta Bahodesh 6; 
cf. Tos. Ber . 3:7 and Ber. 8:1), and at the end of the day there was a prayer 
separating the Sabbath from the coming week {Ber. 8:5). 18 

Rabbinic literature gives few details about worship on the Sabbath; more 
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importance is attached to the proper observance of the day itself. E. Lohse has 
suggested (on the basis of B. Pes. 68 b) that compulsory attendance at the 
synagogue was regarded as part of the Sabbath observance, 19 but the primary 
reference of this saying is to the festival days generally and not to the Sabbath. 
R. Joshua suggests that half the day should be devoted to God and half to 
oneself (cf. B. Nedarim Ylab). Clearly there was a difference in the lectionary 
for festival and the Sabbath (cf. M eg. 4:2), and Moore is probably right to 
stress that with the rise of the synagogue the Sabbath began to function as a 
day of religious instruction and edification. 20 In a later midrash ( Shir ha- 
Shirim R. 8:13), R. Aha (c. a.d. 450) says: “So although Israel is occupied with 
its work for six days of the week, on the sabbath they arise early and go to the 
synagogue and recite the shema and pass in front of the ark and read the 
Torah and a passage from the prophets/’ 

The centrality of the Sabbath for the rabbis is well illustrated by the penal- 
ties they prescribe for willful neglect of the commandments (e.g., Sanh. 7:4). 
Nevertheless, if a person acted in error without premeditation he was not 
subject to the death penalty; he was to offer a sin offering (Sanh. 7:8). The 
humanitarian approach of the sages can be discerned here. The Mishnah is 
more lenient than the writer of Jubilees 50:13 where the death penalty is 
prescribed for Sabbath breaking; the midrash on Numbers 15:32-36 reflects 
this leniency ( Sifre on Num.). 21 

And while the children of Israel were in the wilderness, they found a man gathering 
sticks on the sabbath. Scripture relates this incident to show up Israel’s lack of piety : 
they kept only one sabbath, the second they profaned. And they who found him 
gathering sticks brought him to Moses. Why is it repeated? It implies that the man 
had been warned beforehand concerning works of this kind that are prohibited on 
the sabbath. Hence the rule concerning all those chief works , 22 which according to 
the Torah arc not to be done on the sabbath, that a warning must be given first. 

The fact that the biblical passage repeats that the man was found gathering 
sticks is taken as an indication that it is necessary to give a warning to an 
individual before the extreme penalty is exacted. The leniency, therefore, is 
justified because it is suggested in the detail of the Scripture itself. 

Philo 

Philo Judaeus represents the position of the Jew in the Diaspora; he lived in 
Alexandria in the middle of the first century a.d. Philo allows us insights into 
the life of a Jew who lived in a Gentile environment and had to justify his 
religion to his neighbors who were often hostile to Judaism. The observance 
of the Sabbath in particular was open to abuse from pagan writers. 23 

The fact that the Sabbath was the seventh day of the week was of great 
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significance to Philo; he devotes much space to a discussion of the properties 
and symbolic value of the number seven {Op. 90ff.; Spec. Leg. II, 56ff.; Leg. 
Alleg. I, 8). One of the taunts of non-Jews was that Jews were lazy and the 
observance of the Sabbath was merely a way of avoiding work {Spec. Leg. II, 
60). Philo points out, however, that the purpose of the Sabbath is to give men 
relaxation so as to send them out refreshed to their accustomed activities. 
Prohibitions against physical labor did not hinder the exercise of the mind; 
Jews spent some of their time studying ancestral philosophy. Study was related 
to God's contemplation after creation: “On the seventh day God ceased from 
his works and began to contemplate what had been so well created, and, 
therefore, he bade those who would live as citizens under this world-order 
follow God in this as in other matters" {Decal. 97). 

The seventh day, therefore, was to be devoted to the “study of wisdom" and 
as reflection on the activities of the week. People had to determine whether 
any offense had been committed and exact from themselves, 

in the council chamber of the soul with the laws as their fellow-assessors and 
fellow-examiners, a strict account of what they had said or done in order to correct 
what had been neglected and take precaution against repetition of sin. 

In working six days and spending the seventh in reflection, Philo saw a 
proper balance between the practical and contemplative aspects of life. Only 
with a proper balance between the two can a properly ordered life be lived. 
Philo had more to say elsewhere about the Sabbath (Mos. II, 216). He chided 
those who occupied their leisure time in sport and entertainment through 
which the soul is reduced to slavery, and recommended instead the pursuit of 
wisdom, which involved not the study of secular philosophy but the ancestral 
wisdom of the Jewish nation. Philo called the Jewish places of prayer in the 
cities of the hellenistic world “schools of prudence and temperance." It would 
appear, therefore, that Philo presumed that at least part of the Sabbath was to 
be spent in the synagogue studying the “ancestral philosophy." 

For Philo, the Jewish synagogue was a paradigm for all who wished to lead 
a sensible life {Spec. Leg. II, 60). On the Sabbath the Jews pursued a life of 
contemplation, and as a result their minds w'ere perfected. In his attempts to 
justify the Jewish Sabbath, Philo placed less emphasis on rest and more on the 
study of ancestral philosophy. This emphasis on the activity within the 
synagogues on the Sabbath must be understood as an apology in the light of 
the taunts made against the Jews. He was anxious to show the value of what 
the Jews accomplished week by week, and this would not have been possible if 
he had placed greater emphasis on the element of rest from work, which is the 
major preoccupation of the rabbinic material. 
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Despite the universal significance that Philo attributed to the Sabbath (e.g. , 
in Op. 89, where it is called “the festival of the universe”), it would be wrong 
to suppose that he intended the Sabbath to be universally binding regardless of 
religious affiliations. It is obvious that the God-fearers (proselytes who at- 
tended the synagogue) would have observed the Sabbath (e.g., Acts 13:16), 
but it is to be doubted that they were encouraged to do so because it was an 
obligation for all creation and not merely for the Jews. 24 While Philo encour- 
aged all men to keep the Sabbath, it is clear that he did not distinguish the 
command to keep the Sabbath from the other commandments, as the phrase 
Kadairep kv rot? aAAois (Decal. 98) shows. Philo regarded the Decalogue as 
the source of all the legislation in the Torah (Decal. 19 and 154), 25 but there 
does not appear to be evidence that he distinguished the Sabbath law as 
universal, rather than mere ancestral custom. Jewish Sabbath practice was 
justified and recommended to non-Jews, all part of the necessary apologetic 
activity in which Egyptian Judaism was much involved. 26 

Conclusion 

Various Jewish approaches to the observance of the Sabbath resulted in a 
variety of regulations with varying degrees of complexity. The many practical 
problems that arose in everyday life indicated that the biblical regulations 
were either too vague or too stringent to be applied under changed social 
conditions. We saw how the problem was resolved by one group during the 
Maccabean struggle and how the rabbis sought to make the Torah applicable 
to every generation. It is tempting to regard some of this rabbinic legislation as 
circumvention of the Torah. This judgment, however, fails to take into ac- 
count the factors that necessitated such an approach. The non-Jew may react 
unfavorably to the concept of ‘en/fr, but the device was intended to make the 
will of God relevant to ordinary people with problems in the fulfilling of 
biblical regulations. The attempt by the rabbinic schools to meet the needs of 
such people was based on the conviction that the Torah did in some way speak 
to every human situation. 

The concern of the rabbis was to make God’s will a possibility for their own 
generation; they did not have the same tendencies toward obscurantism or 
literalism found in the Sabbath regulations of some conservative groups that 
took an unrealistic approach. The fact that many of these conservative groups 
were isolated from the Gentiles and even from community life meant that 
they could espouse a more literal approach to the biblical laws. The living 
conditions of most ordinary people, however, prevented such literal observ- 
ance. For them the pressures of earning a living and even mere subsistence 
demanded a more human approach to Sabbath observance, in which the 
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spirit of the law, if not its letter, was observed. Clearly, the Halakah, however 
hypothetical some of the examples may have been, recognized the desire of 
the individual to obey God; at the same time it reckoned with the difficulties 
in seeing that life of obedience merely as an exact repetition of the biblical 
laws. The complexities of Jewish Sabbath practices are to be understood as 
sincere attempts to translate the revealed will of God into the complex social 
setting of the Hellenistic world. 
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This chapter comprises exegetical examinations of passages in the synoptic 
Gospels that indicate Jesus’ attitude toward the Sabbath. Although some 
critics will doubt that we can know anything of Jesus’ own views on the 
Sabbath, 1 I do not share their scepticism. The authenticity of many of the 
sayings of Jesus is finding new defense, 2 but I shall argue the case only in 
particularly contested passages where the distinction between Jesus’ teaching 
and that of the evangelist is of special importance. 

This is not to overlook the contributions and peculiar emphases of the 
synoptists, still less to ignore the differences among them. That is why, after 
examining the relevant pericopes in order to discover what Jesus held con- 
cerning the Sabbath, it is necessary to adopt as a second approach a brief 
examination of the manner in which the synoptic evangelists use such mate- 
rial. Because Luke’s material is treated with Acts in chapter 5, I shall restrict 
myself to comments on Matthew and Mark (Luke- Acts takes up one quarter of 
the New Testament, and Luke’s attitude toward the law has come into dispute 
in recent years). 

Jesus’ attitude toward the law in general as reflected in the synoptic Gospels 
(especially Matthew and Mark) could easily call forth a large volume, but that 
would take us too far afield. On the other hand, it would be presumptuous to 
attempt a presentation of Jesus’ attitude toward the Sabbath law without 
offering at least some guidelines as to how our findings fit into Jesus’ attitude 
toward the law in general. At the risk of oversimplification, therefore, I have 
included a brief section (not prescriptive or detailed) on that broader question. 

I shall also examine the Fourth Gospel, first focusing on the Sabbath 
pericopes, and then attempting to relate those findings to larger themes in 
John’s presentation of Jesus. 

Jesus and the Sabbath in the Synoptic Gospels 
Mark 1:21-28; Luke 4.-3J-37 3 

We find Jesus teaching in a synagogue in Capernaum on the Sabbath. 4 
The word diSaxr) (“teaching”) may refer to manner or content of speaking or 
both; Jesus evoked amazement because of His authoritative teaching. Just 
then (Mark has evflvs) a protest erupted from a man possessed by an unclean 
spirit. The details of the outburst are not significant for this inquiry except to 
note that the initial question, ri r)fiiv Kai croi , means “What have we in 
common?” 5 Here it may bear the force of “Mind your own business!” 6 or 
“Why do you meddle with us?” The antagonism between the unclean spirit 
and Jesus sets Jesus apart, exposes His mission, and portrays His authority. 
The words 7 airokeo-aL 7)tias may be taken as a question 7 or as a defiant 
assertion: “You have come [into the world] to destroy us” (cf. Luke 10: 18). 8 In 
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any case, fundamental antagonism between Jesus, the Holy One of God who 
has come preaching the gospel (Mark 1:14), and the unclean spirits is thus set 
forth at the very beginning of Mark’s Gospel — and that on a Sabbath day. 

Because the text contains no hint of Sabbath conflict here, some have 
thought that mention of the day takes its significance from its eschatological 
relation to the overthrow of darkness and the introduction of messianic 
authority 9 — authority both in teaching (Mark 1:22) and in respect of demon 
forces (Mark 1:27). 10 The note of authority, and the uncertainty among the 
people as to its significance, are no less strong in Luke’s account. Indeed, 
following as it does on the story of Christ’s claims made on the Sabbath spent 
at Nazareth (Luke 4:16-31), there is even more of an excited messianic 
expectation pulsating through the narrative. 11 But no explicit connection 
between eschatological, messianic authority and the Sabbath is offered in the 
text itself, unless Luke 4:16-31 is taken as a reference to the messianic jubilee 
(cf. further discussion, below). Mention of the day, in Mark at least, is related 
solely (and somewhat casually) to Jesus’ entry into the synagogue 12 to teach. 

The fact that Jesus does not suffer public outrage for His exorcism cannot 
escape notice; perhaps no Pharisees were present, but in any case a synagogue 
ruler must have been present, and he could have opposed Jesus’ Sabbath 
practices (cf. Luke 13:10-17). In what immediately follows, 13 Jesus performs 
another miracle, one of healing (Mark 1:29-31, Luke 4:8-39), and again 
there is no adverse reaction, although it may be argued that the miracle 
occurred in the privacy of a home. 

The absence of opposition may, however, have a more comprehensive 
explanation. Up to this point Jesus has been scrupulous as far as the Torah is 
concerned, and has not clashed even with the Sabbath regulations of the 
Halakah. The Halakah was designed to put a fence around Torah while still 
leaving the people free to perform necessary tasks and (in the majority view) 
acts of mercy. It is doubtful that any consideration was given in the early 
stages to the legitimacy of Sabbath miracles , since the regulations dealt with 
work on the Sabbath. If the Halakic comments about healing were intended to 
govern medical practitioners and the ministrations of relatives and the like, it 
is hard to see how Jesus committed any offense at all. It appears, then, that 
Jesus’ Sabbath practices were not reviled by anyone at first, until opposition 
began to mount and Jesus himself was reviled. At that point, the Sabbath 
legislation was used against Him, and attacks against Him were rationalized 
on the basis of the Halakah. 

The next incident (Mark 1:32-34) is related to what precedes it by the words 
“That evening, at sundown,” as well as by the reference to the door in 1:33 
(presumably the door of the house of Simon and Andrew, 1:29). Luke 4:40-41 
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and Matthew 8:16-17 also suggest that what follows occurs at the close of a 
memorable day, although Matthew does not relate it to a Sabbath. Mark and 
Luke make it appear that the crowd waited until sundown, the end of the 
Sabbath, before they came to Jesus for healing, prompting G. B. Caird to 
remark, "The crowds were more scrupulous than Jesus and waited until sunset 
when the Sabbath ended before taking advantage of his healing power.” 14 Such 
scrupulosity need not be with respect to healing alone; some would have had to 
break regulations concerning a Sabbath day’s journey (one thousand cubits) to 
get to Jesus, and some of the patients presumably would have to be carried 
{(pepo) y Mark 1:32, may mean either "bring” or "carry”), which would also 
violate Sabbath laws (cf. Shab. 7:2). The Evangelists themselves make no 
specific point w ith these details, but it is possible that they are already implicitly 
criticizing Pharisaic regulations that keep people from Jesus. 

Finally, it is worth observing that the exorcism (Mark 1:23-28) was 
prompted by spontaneous demonic antagonism, and the initial healing (Mark 
1 :29— 3 1) by an artless request. In neither case can there be any suggestion that 
Jesus was deliberately provoking a Sabbath confrontation. 

Mark 2:23-28; Matthew 12:1-8; Luke 6:1-5. The questions raised by these 
pericopes are both intricate and far-reaching, and involve important theologi- 
cal, exegetical, and methodological differences of opinion. 

Fifty years ago K. L. Schmidt called Mark’s account "a capital example of a 
particular story that is not tied down to a specific time and place.” 15 In terms 
of the specific time and place of the event, that assessment was correct; we are 
told only that it transpired in a field on a Sabbath. 16 Not a few' scholars dismiss 
the narrative framework as artificially constructed to provide a setting for the 
saying of Mark 2:27. 17 But Taylor, noting other Sabbath controversies, re- 
marks that because the church worshipped on the first day of the week from 
the earliest date (a point to be demonstrated in subsequent chapters), it was 
only natural that stories such as this would be preserved. Such considerations, 
he affirms, forbid the scepticism of Schmidt and Bultmann; and he adds, 
"The free use of the story of David corresponds to the manner in which He 
(Jesus) uses the Old Testament elsewhere, and the broad humanity is charac- 
teristic.” 18 Some scholars, observing that Jesus is made responsible for an 
action of the disciples in which He did not participate, affirm that the story is 
composite. 19 But it must be obvious that a leader is often blamed for the 
conduct of his followers. Why should Jesus escape such criticism? 20 

The Greek y]p^avro obov ttoi€iv rtXXo^re? ("and as they made their way, 
[his disciples] began to pluck”) could mean that the disciples began to make a 
road by plucking the ears of corn or perhaps that they began to advance by 
clearing a way for themselves in this manner. Jewett suggests that the disciples 
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were making a road for Jesus! 21 But how could a path be made merely by 
plucking the ears , and why was not the charge of “working on the Sabbath” 
clearer? The text means rather that the disciples began, as they went, to pluck 
and eat. 22 Nor should it be assumed that Jesus and the disciples were “really 
journeying from one place to another on the missionary work of the King- 
dom,” and along the way began to stave off hunger. 23 Such an approach 
hopes to invest the offense with kingdom significance. But then why are the 
disciples, and Jesus not accused of breaking the restrictions concerning a 
Sabbath day's journey? Why are they not traveling along the roads instead of 
wandering through grain fields? The scene is more plausibly a Sabbath after- 
noon stroll than a missionary expedition, and that is why the presence of the 
Pharisees is not strange. 24 The offense, then, is in the harvesting and prepar- 
ing of food on the Sabbath and nothing else. 25 Gleaning itself was allowed 
(Deut. 23:25), but on the Sabbath it might have been considered harvesting, 
and thus forbidden (Exod. 34:21). 

Jesus replied to the allegation by referring to David and the consecrated 
bread (cf. 1 Sam. 21:1-7). This is not to be construed as a messianic allu- 
sion. 26 Nor is our Lord conceding the principles of the Pharisees for the 
moment, content to point out that such rules admit of exceptions. 27 

Rather, the drift of the argument is that the fact that scripture does not condemn 
David for his action shows that the rigidity with which the Pharisees interpreted the 
ritual law was not in accordance with the scripture, and so w'as not a proper 
understanding of the law' itself . 28 

Ransack the Torah as you will, it remains difficult to see what law was 
broken by the disciples. Regulations about harvesting and preparation of food 
seem to be given within a structure of “six days work and one day rest unto 
Yahweh.” The Sabbath entailed a sweeping rest from regular work. 29 But in 
this instance the disciples are neither farmers nor housewives who are trying to 
slip in a little overtime on the sly; they are ex-fishermen and ex-businessmen, 
itinerant preachers doing nothing amiss (Matthew's account specifically ac- 
quits them; see further discussion, below). The Halakah, of course, has been 
broken, but it is precisely such legalism that Jesus repeatedly combats. 30 

The suggestion of some rabbis that David ate the forbidden bread on the 
Sabbath 31 (perhaps based on the fact that the consecrated bread was freshly 
laid out on the Sabbath), is irrelevant; David did not do something forbidden 
on the Sabbath but simply something forbidden. Besides, D. Daube has 
observed that a Haggadah (popular homiletic material) cannot properly serve 
as the basis for a Halakic proof from Scripture. 32 

Rordorf s handling of this passage requires special treatment. After exam- 
ining how 1 Samuel 21:1-7 is used, he concludes that the lack of logical 
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continuity between the problem and the citation makes it unlikely that the 
story was invented to provide a setting for the quotation (despite what Bult- 
mann says), “since we should have to admit to some surprise that a more 
suitable setting had not been selected.” 33 On the other hand, he argues that 
the incident and the quotation have not belonged together from the begin- 
ning, because Mark does not mention the word “hungry” (Matt. 12:1), mak- 
ing the connection yet more tenuous. The addition of the word by Matthew is 
“an attempt to assimilate the story of the plucking of the ears of corn to the 
quotation from scripture.” Hence he states that the quotation and the narra- 
tive “illustration” in Mark 2:23-26 (and parallels) “are clearly (!) inappropri- 
ate to the account of the sabbath break and its justification,” 34 and “supposes” 
that Jesus’ original answer is preserved in Mark 2:27. 

Rordorfs whole argument turns on the word “hungry”; and to this we may 
reply: (1) For what reason other than hunger would the disciples be picking 
heads of grain? Is it not obvious that they were hungry? The most that can be 
inferred from Matthew's insertion of the word is that he has made the matter 
explicit. 35 The word itself bears no theological significance, and Luke 
confirms this opinion; he says that the disciples were rubbing and eating the 
grain. On the other hand, one must not overplay the hunger. Sabbatarian 
apologists sometimes see in the disciples’ hunger adequate reason to call their 
plucking a work of “necessity” or “mercy.” 36 This is highly dubious. Jesus 
does not use this recognized and acceptable argument here, even though He 
does in other circumstances, besides, it is unlikely that their hunger — of a 
day’s duration at most — is to be compared with that of David and his com- 
panions. (2) Jesus’ reply (Mark 2:25-26) is typical of His other replies. He not 
infrequently avoids direct answers and gets to the root of the matter or else 
exposes the hypocrisy or false presuppositions of the questioner (cf. Mark 
7:5ff.). Besides, as M. D. Hooker has pointed out, there is a coherent relation 
between the narrative and the scriptural citation in the pericope before us: 

Jesus’ words about David relate how regulations which were made to safeguard 
something which is holy were set aside for David, who enjoyed a special position, 
and for “those who were with him”; he and they were allowed to eat what was 
normally permitted only to the priests. So now, in the case of Jesus and his disciples, 
the regulations which were made to safeguard something which is holy — in this 
case the Sabbath — are again set aside for one who is in a special position and for 
those with him. In this case, however, the reason is not any pressing need, but the 
fact that the Son of man is lord of the Sabbath . 37 

We are thus brought to the final sayings, Mark 2:27-28. Again there is 
considerable disagreement among scholars. 38 Not a few isolate these sayings 
from the cornfield episode. 39 Taylor advances four reasons for doing so, but 
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all of them can be faulted: (1) He claims that Mark 2:23-26 reaches a climax 
with the question about David. But as we have seen, Rordorf questions this. 
More to the point, if the above analysis is correct, including Hooker’s obser- 
vations, the citation about David builds directly toward Jesus’ authority as the 
Son of man. (2) The words “And he said to them” (Kai ekeyev avrols) may 
be a formula of citation. So they may; however, they may suggest a small 
literary pause; 40 or if a formula of citation, they may indicate something Jesus 
said not infrequently, but in particular on this occasion. 41 (3) Although 
Taylor admits that 2:27 agrees with the ideas of 2:23-26, and 2:28 presup- 
poses 2:27, Taylor assserts that 2:28 is awkward in its present setting. Unfortu- 
nately, he does not explain how or why; we shall shortly discuss ways of 
linking them. (4) The sayings of 2:27-28, he says, are gnomic as compared 
with the polemical utterances of 2:25-26. True, verse 27 (but not verse 28) is 
gnomic in form; but even formally gnomic sayings become highly polemical 
in the appropriate context. And 2:28, a christological claim with many impli- 
cations, must be reckoned at least as polemical (from the perspective of the 
Pharisees) as anything that precedes it. 

W. Lane argues that 2:27 is an authentic saying from another context, 
which is evidenced by Kai eke yev ainois. He takes the next verse (2:28) to be 
Mark's own conclusion to the entire pericope (2:23-27), not to 2:27 only. 42 
However, a great deal depends on his handling of the “Son of man” saying at 
Mark 2:10, where he ingeniously argues that 2:10d is parenthetically inserted 
to explain the significance of the healing for Christian readers. Having 
thereby established that this one “Son of man” saying does not come from 
Jesus Himself, he is free to treat 2:28 similarly. This view is plausible, but not 
convincing; these would be the only instances in the Gospels where the 
expression was not from Jesus Himself as purported. Moreover, R. N. 
Longenecker has pointed out 43 that both Matthew and Luke take over Mark 
2:10d as it is, awkward syntax included, treating it as a genuine self- 
designation, not a Markan editorial comment, which they would elsewhere 
drop. Hooker notes similarly, that although many commentators adopt Mark 
2:27 as authentic and relegate 2:28 to the category of church-inspired 
polemic, the hard evidence — that Matthew and Luke preserve 2:28 but not 
2:27 — if anything argues the other way. 44 

Some have insisted that Mark 2:27 cannot be authentic because no Jewish 
teacher could have made such a remark, which, it is alleged, “sounds more 
like Protagoras of Abdera.” 45 Rordorf agrees that the statement is in some ways 
unique, but still judges it to be authentic. He holds that 2:27 is nothing less 
than an entirely new principle, one that virulently attacks not merely the 
causistical refinments of the Pharisees but the Sabbath commandment it- 
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self. 46 On the other hand, following Kasemann, 47 Rordorf argues that 2:28 is 
a church-inspired weakening and limitation of what Jesus Himself meant in 
2:27: 

The primitive Church obviously (!) found man’s fundamental freedom with regard 
to the sabbath enunciated by Jesus in this passage to be monstrous. It certainly 
recognized Jesus’ own freedom with regard to the sabbath; the primitive Church 
interpreted this freedom in a messianic sense and did not claim it for itself . 48 

Both qf these approaches fail to give enough weight to the well-known rab- 
binic parallel, “The Sabbath is delivered unto you, but you are not delivered 
unto the Sabbath/' 49 That there is new content and significance in 2:27 is not 
disputed, but the assertion that no Jew could have said them is simultaneously 
glib and doctrinaire. 

We must inquire what 2:27 and 2:28 teach in their present context, 
whether or not they are a unity with the pericope. 

A number of scholars understand both 2:27 and 2:28 to refer to man. In this 
view, the expression “the Son of man" is a mistranslation of the Aramaic; 50 
however, it is difficult to understand how an answer to the effect that man as 
man is lord of the Sabbath would convince the Pharisees. The interpretation 
would have plausibility if 2:27 were originally a detached saying, but in that 
case Mark chose to express something simple in desperately obscure 
fashion — with all the difficulties of the “Son of man" concept. On the other 
hand, T. W. Manson argues that the Aramaic concept “Son of man" was 
mistranslated in 2:27 but correctly translated in 2:28; i.e., 2:27 should read, 
“The sabbath was made for the Son of man, not the Son of man for the 
sabbath." 51 Manson says that the Sabbath was made for the Jews (not for man 
in general), and that the Aramaic “Son of man" may refer to the nation 
collectively as well as to Jesus specifically. The view suffers from want of 
evidence that Jesus taught that the Sabbath was made for the Jews, as well as 
from the assumption that “Son of man" has corporate significance in the New 
Testament. 52 

Although Manson thinks the Sabbath was made for the Jews, others see in 
“man" (avdpwnos) generic significance and conclude that the passage sup- 
ports the view of the Sabbath as a creation ordinance. Lee's view is extreme. 
He thinks that 2:27 means, “Man was not made for the sabbath, but the 
sabbath was made for (that is, intended to be kept by) man." 53 This interpre- 
tation is, quite simply, contextually impossible, as it completely destroys the 
antithetic parallelism, and hence any contextual meaning in the verse. This is 
immediately made clear when the nonsense-question is raised. “How could 
man be kept by (which Lee takes to be the meaning of made for in the second 
line) the Sabbath?" 
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A milder form of the same argument takes 2:27 to mean that God estab- 
lished the seventh day for man and not man for the day, but then goes on to 
see secondary support for a creation ordinance. 54 Some continue to insist that 
avdpa)7TO < ? is generic in meaning. 55 It has even been argued that, since the 
rabbis believed that the Sabbath was given to Israel alone, the use of 
avdpa)TTo < ? in 2:27 is a rejection of the rabbinic view in favor of a “creation 
ordinance” for all men. I consider this argument to be precisely the opposite 
kind of misinterpretation to that of Beare and Gils discussed above. In the 
view of Beare and Gils, it was argued that no Jew could have uttered Mark 
2:27; here, it is argued that 2:27 is a conscious adaptation of a well-known 
Jewish opinion. That there are rabbinic parallels to 2:27 is undisputed; 
whether 2:27 is a deliberate correction of such parallels remains to be demon- 
strated. It appears that the passage is simply not dealing with the extension of 
rabbinic maxims to the Gentile world, but in any case, to insist that 
avOpa)iro<$ has generic and racial significance is without adequate contextual 
warrant. 56 

The “creation ordinance” view further argues that the verb kykvero (be- 
came) could refer to creation, but could not refer to the giving of the law at 
Sinai. In other words, Mark 2:27 asserts that the Sabbath was made (eyevero) 
for man at some particular point in time; linguistically, it is argued, that point 
in time could not be at the giving of the law. 

But this argument is linguistically unsound 57 and fails to observe the con- 
text and form of 2:27. The verse is an aphorism. The word “man” is used 
neither to limit the reference to Jews, nor to extend it to all mankind; that 
question is not considered. Moreover the verb eyevero is simply a circum- 
locution for God's action. 58 The meaning of the verse is that, “The absolute 
obligation of the (Sabbath) commandment is . . . challenged, though its 
validity is not contested in principle.” 59 Jesus is not suggesting that every 
individual is free to use or abuse the Sabbath as he sees fit, but that Sabbath 
observance in the Old Testament was a beneficial privilege, not a mere legal 
point — an end in itself, 60 as the Pharisees seemed to think. 

Verse 28 is even more sweeping. If the Sabbath was made for man, it 
should not be too surprising (wore, so) that the messianic Son of Man, whose 
authority to forgive sins has just been emphasized (2:10) should also be Lord 
even (/cat) of the Sabbath. Here, as in Matthew and Luke, “lord” (/cupto?) 
receives the emphasis: “The Son of man controls the sabbath, not is con- 
trolled by it,” 61 and Jesus is that Son of Man. Is he also “Lord of the Sabbath” 
in the sense that he is to be worshiped? That is not demonstrably in view; but 
even so, the claim is momentous, and means much more than the mere 
authority to tamper with the regulations of the Halakah. 62 
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... if the Son of man is lord of the Sabbath — and is therefore entitled to abrogate 
the regulations concerning it if he wishes — then he possesses an authority at least 
equal to that of the Mosaic Law, a law which was not of human origin, but was 
given by God himself. Once again, therefore, the authority of the Son of man goes 
beyond any merely human authority: his lordship of the Sabbath is another element 
of the New Age, a part of man’s restoration and God’s activity eni rr)? 77)5 [on 
earth ]. 63 

At the same time, there is evidence for the fact that the Sabbath itself is 
associated with the theme of restoration and the messianic age. 64 Within such 
a framework the fact that Jesus is the Lord of the Sabbath becomes the more 
significant, for the very concept of Sabbath begins to undergo transformation. 
That Jesus Christ is Lord of the Sabbath is not only a messianic claim of grand 
proportions, but it raises the possibility of a future change or reinterpretation 
of the Sabbath, in precisely the same way that His professed superiority over 
the Temple raises certain possibilities about ritual law. No details of that 
nature are spelled out here, but the verse arouses expectations. 

The setting of the incident in Mark and Luke is identical: it follows im- 
mediately our Lord’s comments about new wine in new wineskins; i.e., “the 
Lord taught that He had brought a complete renewal of the religious forms 
and their application. And now He shows that this also applies to the keeping 
of the Sabbath.” 65 But Luke has no parallel to Mark 2:27; the passage leaps 
from the David incident to the affirmation of the lordship of the Son of Man 
over the Sabbath, so that the pronouncement of the authority of Jesus stands 
out even more. 66 

Matthew’s account is notable in several respects. Whereas neither Mark nor 
Luke includes a reference to time, Matthew 12:1 begins with the phrase “At 
that time” (ey eKeiv o> to> Kcapco), i.e., Matthew links the pericope with what 
precedes: “it is at the time when Jesus sets his ‘light burden’ over against that of 
the Pharisees that the Sabbath conflict arises.” 67 Further, although Matthew 
has no parallel to Mark 2:27, he records two extra arguments, adduced from 
Scripture, as part of Jesus’ defense. 68 Besides the appeal to the historical books 
(12:3-4 and parallels), there is one to the Torah proper ( 1 2: 5f. ), and another 
to the prophets (12:7). The appeal to Torah adds a new thought. Formally 
speaking, the priests break the law every Sabbath because of the work they are 
required to do as part of the right worship of God (cf. John 7:22-23 for a 
similar argument). The point is not only that some laws by their very nature 
formally conflict with other laws, but that the more important law or principle 
takes precedence. In the Old Testament, this opinion entails a startling result: 
some men, namely the priests, break the Sabbath repeatedly, and yet are 
innocent. Indeed, if the Old Testament principle were really “one day in 
seven for worship and rest” instead of “the seventh day for worship and rest,” 
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we might have expeeted Old Testament legislation to prescribe some other 
day off for the priests. The lack of such confirms the importance in Old 
Testament thought of the seventh day, as opposed to the mere one-in-seven 
principle so greatly relied upon by those who wish to see in Sunday the precise 
New Testament equivalent of the Old Testament Sabbath. More important 
for the passage at hand, Jesus is saying that just as the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures made provision for a certain class of persons with authority to override 
the Sabbath because of their work, so Jesus Himself has the authority to 
override the Sabbath becaue of His work. This does not mean that Jesus here 
actually breaks the Sabbath or overrides it, at least as far as Torah is con- 
cerned, but it does mean He claims authority to do so, and in a sense 
questions the Pharisees' right to question Him. 

The argument about the priests would be meaningless unless Jesus could 
claim at least similar authority; in fact, He insisted that something greater 
than the temple priests was present (whether the greater thing was the king- 
dom or Jesus, 69 the point is clear). In the apparent conflict between what Jesus 
and His disciples did and the Sabbath regulations, Jesus claimed the authority 
to supersede the Sabbath without guilt. It is not a matter of comparing Jesus' 
actions with those of the priests, nor is it likely that this is an explicit reference 
to Jesus as High Priest. Rather, it is a question of contrasting His authority 
with the authority of the priests. 70 This interpretation is reinforced by Mat- 
thew's use of 12:8. 

But we must pause at Matthew' 12:7. The quotation from Hosea 6:6 (al- 
ready used at Matt. 9:13) accuses the Pharisees of being unmerciful. The 
tables are turned; the accusers (12:2) are being accused (12:7). Not only are the 
disciples quite innocent, but the Pharisees are quite heartless. 

Matthew 12:8 has great significance, because of the word yap (for). If yap 
refers to 12:6, the thought pattern is very similar to the entire passage up to 
and including 12:7, which is the more natural way to take it, the idea is that 
the disciples are innocent because Jesus as the Son of Man is Lord of the 
Sabbath. What is potential in Mark 2:28 now' becomes actual because it is 
spelled out. 

(The disciples) were indeed without any guilt with respect to the charge made 
against them by the Pharisees, “for” in picking and . . . eating this food they were 
doing what Jesus allowed and wanted them to do . 71 

Rordorf’s understanding of this perieope is unusual. He writes, “Matthew 
thinks the disciples were guiltless (12:7) because they were hungry." 72 He goes 
on to insist that, whether the disciples were hungry or not, it is improper for 
Matthew to argue against the binding force of the commandment: they could 
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have been reproached for not having prepared their meals the day before, or 
they could have fasted. Hence, following G. D. Kilpatrick, 73 he concludes 
that “Matthew here marks the beginning of a new Christian casuistry/' But 
this line of approach is susceptible to many attacks. In the first place, although 
Matthew 12:7 does declare that the disciples were innocent, it does not estab- 
lish their innocence by referring to their hunger. Such an inference is gratui- 
tous in the light of the yap in 12:8; innocence is based on Christ’s authority 
over the Sabbath. But even if this were not so, we may well ask what explicit 
Torah regulation has been broken (assuming that the laws about harvesting 
were given with the farmer, not the Sabbath stroller, in mind). 

In all three Gospels, Jesus responds to the charge of Sabbath breaking by 
appealing to David’s example, thereby show ing that in principle at least the 
Sabbath law' might be set aside by other considerations. In Matthew this point 
is reinforced by the addition of a further example from Torah itself. Mark 
alone records the saying about the purpose of Sabbath (2:27), but more or less 
the same point is made by Matthew where Jesus speaks of His easy yoke and 
then appends the quotation from Hosea about mercy. Matthew’s concern for 
a liberalizing of pharisaic restrictions for the purpose of doing good is stressed 
also in the next pericope by all three synoptic Gospels (cf. discussion below) in 
the arguments for doing good on the Sabbath. Luke, by leaving out any form 
of Mark 2:27 and Matthew 12:5-7, jumps from the example of David to the 
lordship of Christ over the Sabbath, and thus may be saying in effect, “A 
greater than David is here.” All three Gospels stress Christ’s lordship over the 
Sabbath; Mark and Luke place the pericope after Jesus’ remarks on new' 
w ineskins, and hint that in this area too Jesus makes things new. It is remark- 
able in all this evidence that neither Jesus nor His disciples appear to be guilty 
of transgressing any injunction of Torah, despite the implicit rejection of the 
Halakah. 

One final observation may help to pave the way for subsequent discussion. 
In Sabbatarian apologetic, it is common to distinguish between moral, cere- 
monial and civil law. The Sabbath commandment is then thought to be 
binding on all not only because it is alleged to be a “creation ordinance,” but 
also because it is part of the Decalogue, which is classified as “moral.” The 
distinction between moral, ceremonial, and civil law' is apt, especially in 
terms of functional description, but it is not self-evident that either Old 
Testament or New' Testament writers neatly classify Old Testament law in 
those categories in such a way as to establish continuity and discontinuity on 
the basis of such distinctions. 74 Fvcn if such categories are applied, it should 
be noted that both David’s law -breaking and that of the priests (found only in 
Matthew ) come from ceremonial law . It is difficult, then, to resist the eonclu- 
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sion that their applicability to the Sabbath case puts Sabbath law in the 
ceremonial category with them. 

Mark 3:1-6; Matthew 12:8-14; Luke 6.6-J1 75 

The only word in Mark 3:1-6 that links this pericope with what precedes is 
“ again” (7 tolXlv), which probably harks back to 1:21, unless, with Bengel, we 
take it to mean alio sabbato (on another Sabbath). 76 The verb 7Taperr)povv 
(they watched) (3:2) is not impersonal, representing a passive, nor is it general, 
meaning that everyone watched; the enemies who watched were the scribes 
and the Pharisees (cf. 3:6 with Luke 6:7). 77 In all three Gospels the malicious 
intent of the watchers is stressed, although the details differ. Mark implies that 
Jesus discerned the thoughts of the Pharisees, and Luke explicitly states that 
“he knew their thoughts.” This increases the impact of Jesus' first command 
to the man with the withered hand, beckoning him into the glare of attention. 
“In sharpest contrast to the secretiveness of the spies, Jesus acts perfectly 
openly so that all may know His attitude in the matter.” 78 Matthew is not 
interested in observing that Jesus read their minds, but brings the conflict into 
focus by recording the voiced objection of the Pharisees (their comment may 
have been prompted by the man’s coming into the inner circle of the crowd). 
The miracle will provide a clear and decisive answer as to whether Jesus will 
perform healing miracles on the Sabbath or not. Mark and Luke (but not 
Matthew) emphasize in addition that Jesus Himself precipitates the conflict by 
calling the crippled man forward. The operative word is “precipitates,” which 
must not be understood to mean “provokes,” since the antagonism was al- 
ready present as they watched for an excuse to destroy Jesus. Our Lord's action 
brings the matter into the open. 

Jesus' reply (Mark 3:4) has called forth varied interpretations. Several com- 
mentators think that Jesus here teaches that failure to do good is itself an evil 
thing. 79 W. Manson writes: 

Nothing could better illustrate the uncompromising positiveness of Jesus’ whole 
conception of moral obligation than the issue here formulated. Jesus will recognize 
no alternative to the doing of good except the doing of evil. The refusing to save life 
is tantamount to the taking of it. Therefore he invalidates at one stroke the do- 
nothing attitude, which, under cover of the principle of not working on the Sab- 
bath, his contemporaries mistook for obedience to the will of God . 80 

This interpretation, however, is a trifle simplistic. In the first place, it fails to 
give sufficient weight to two exegetical points: (1) Jesus is talking about what is 
lawful (e^ecmr'), not what is required, (2) Jesus' answer concerns what is 
permitted on the Sabbath , not what is demanded throughout all of life. 
Second, someone must decide what is good and what is evil, and the 
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Pharisees would surely argue that keeping the Sabbath is good, and breaking it 
is evil. In other words, even within Manson’s framework of interpretation, 
Jesus’ reply makes little sense, and does not really come to grips with the 
issues. Third, if the refusal to do good is itself evil, then no man ever has the 
right to any rest whatsoever, and that is patently absurd; Jesus Himself recog- 
nized the need for rest both of a physical kind (Mark 6:31) and of a more 
deeply rooted variety (Matt. 11:28-30). 

Jesus’ answer does indeed set doing right on the Sabbath over doing wrong, 
but His statement has a particular reference. It was wrong for the Pharisees to 
accuse Jesus. Jesus Himself, on the other hand, was about to do good by 
healing the man. 81 It may be objected that such an interpretation is too 
subtle, but it is difficult to see the force of the objection, since Jesus by His 
reply reduced His opponents to guilty silence when they might otherwise have 
argued that the man could have waited until the next day; his case was not 
urgent. 82 

Implicitly, of course, there is an attack on the Halakah, or at least on their 
application of the Halakah to this case. The Torah itself says nothing about 
healing on the Sabbath, but the rabbis interpreted healing as proscribed work 
(Exod. 31:14) and then modified this stringent rule to allow exceptions in a 
case of theatening death (e.g., Shab. 18:3; Yoma 8:6). But Jesus was not a 
medical professional or a ministering relative; He does not fit the usual 
categories. “Even from their own point of view the Pharisees must have found 
it difficult to call this breaking the Sabbath, for Jesus used no remedy, per- 
formed no action, simply spoke a word, and the man merely stretched forth 
his hand.” 83 

Mark records (3:4) that Jesus looked around in anger and was grieved 84 by 
their insensitivity. It is difficult to be certain precisely what evoked this reac- 
tion from our Lord. It may have been the Pharisees’ insensitivity to the needs 
of their fellow-men, or their hypocrisy about scrupulous Sabbath regulations 
when their avowed intent was to ensnare Jesus, or their failure to grasp the 
weighty matters of the Torah, or their blindness to the inbreaking of the 
kingdom and the w itness of the Messiah’s words and deeds. 

And so the man was healed, and the cure itself was both an act of benevo- 
lence and a reply to their unbelieving accusation. This pericope, situated 
where it is in all three of the synoptic Gospels, serves as the climactic dem- 
onstration that Jesus is Lord of the Sabbath. Moreover, it is Jesus’ attitude 
toward the Sabbath that fills the Pharisees with rage (Luke 6:11) and brings 
about the strange alliance with the Herodians, 85 a major factor contributing to 
the Cross, which begins to loom large on the horizon (Mark 3:6). Later, we 
must at least ask why, in the light of the fact that Jesus’ actions on the Sabbath 
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contributed to opposition against Him, the charge of Sabbath breaking was 
not levelled against Him at His trial. 

The material found in Matthew 12:11-12 will be discussed later in con- 
nection with the parallels in Luke 13:15 and 14:5. 

Mark 6:1— 6a; 86 Matthew 1 3:54-58; Luke 4.I6-30 87 

In Mark 6:1, the use of eKeWev (from there) suggests that Jesus went from 
the home of Jairus in Capernaum to His home town of Nazareth. The 
reference to His disciples probably indicates that this was not a private visit, 
although Swete’s conclusion is probably overstated: "He came as a Rabbi, 
surrounded by His scholars/’ 88 

Jesus apparently uses the Sabbath synagogue service as an opportunity to 
teach. 89 In Mark’s account, astonishment and anger (6:2-3) prompt the 
reader to wonder if the sermon included distinctive messianic claims: such a 
supposition links Mark and Luke rather neatly. The words at bwa/iets 
rotavrat (what mighty works) do not demonstrably refer to miracles per- 
formed on that Sabbath. 90 The antagonism, therefore, has not been evoked 
by alleged Sabbath breaking by healing, but because the people are offended 
by Jesus’ unique claims and authoritative teaching. The only answer is that 
home towns and near relatives will not honor local prophets; they are simul- 
taneously so skeptical and so proud that they assume the prophet is putting on 
airs, especially if there is a suspicion that the prophet is an illegitimate child. 91 

That no opposition is aroused by alleged contravention of Sabbath law' 
seems to be confirmed by Matthew’s omission of the fact that it is a Sabbath. 
Mark’s mention of this detail appears to be part of the rationale for Jesus’ 
ministry in the synagogue rather than the cause of any antipathy. The same 
thing appears to be true of Luke’s account, in which the addition of the words 
"as his custom was” (Luke 4:16) has the same function; it establishes the 
reason for Jesus’ presence and ministry on this occasion. 

Luke, however, does tell us more of the circumstances and content of Jesus’ 
preaching. When he rose to read, the scroll of Isaiah was handed to him. 
Whether or not Isaiah 61:1, 2 was part of the prescribed lection for that 
Sabbath is impossible to say with certainty. 92 The original Isaiah passage 
describes Yahweh’s ideal Servant; it promises release of the captives, return to 
Jerusalem, and a liberty like that of a year of jubilee. But the words are 
fulfilled in a higher sense in Christ, and it "is obvious that both figures, the 
return from exile and the release of the jubilee, admirably express Christ’s 
work of redemption.” 93 Such, at least, was the view of most older commen- 
tators; 94 and this interpretation has been revived by R. B. Sloan. 95 Even if 
Sloan forges too tight a link between Sabbath and jubilee (cf. M. M. B. 
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Turner, chapter 5 in this volume), nevertheless it is clear that the great 
eschatological event has arrived, and probably Luke is telling us that Jesus the 
Messiah brings with Him the climactic rest of the year of jubilee. 96 But the 
people, far from being intrigued and relieved by promise of rest, are incensed 
at the audacity of the claim, so much so that they almost commit murder on 
the Sabbath day. The primary offense does not concern the Sabbath regula- 
tions, but the messianic claim itself (Luke 4:18-21), including the reference 
to the extension of God's mercy in Old Testament times to non-Jews 

(4:25-27). 

Luke 13:10-17 

This is the last mention of Jesus’ synagogue ministry in Luke. Jesus healed a 
woman who had been crippled for eighteen years. The duration of the 
infirmity' is evidence that this was not an emergency case, even though it was 
tragic. Jesus took the initiative; no request from her is recorded. The cure drew 
sharp rebuke from the ruler of the synagogue, however. “He indirectly cen- 
sures the act of Jesus by addressing the people as represented by the 
woman.” 97 

Jesus addressed His opponents as hypocrites (viroKpirai), indicating that 
others were siding with the ruler of the synagogue, referred to in verse 17 as 
“his adversaries” [avTiKeifievoi). Their hypocrisy is seen superficially in the 
fact that they profess zeal for the law when their real motive is resentment 
directed against the healer. Their own Sabbath behavior is inconsistent, they 
are prepared to untie an ox or an ass from its stall and lead it to drink on the 
Sabbath, 98 but they will not allow a fellow Israelite, a daughter of Abraham, 
to be released from her bondage to Satan. 99 There are two deductions that 
should be made a minori ad maius (“from the lesser to the greater”): 100 if an 
animal was to be helped, how much more a daughter of Abraham? and if 
being bound for a few hours and unable to drink should cause pity for an 
animal, how much more being bound by Satan for eighteen years? 

Caird and others have argued on the basis of B:16 that this perieope 
teaches that the Sabbath is particularly appropriate for the works of the king- 
dom. 101 However, under such an interpretation one might also conclude that 
the Sabbath is particularly appropriate for untying donkeys. It seems better to 
understand Jesus’ argument that kingdom activity, as well as humane treat- 
ment of animals, must go on seven days a w eek. 

Again, it is difficult to see how Jesus here breaks any precept in the Torah. 
Moreover, the initiative taken by Jesus testifies to His concern for getting on 
with His mission, rather than to any putative desire to rock the boat of 
legalism, otherw ise Jesus might have noticed the woman during the week and 
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then waited until the Sabbath to heal her. Although there is no obvious 
attempt to overthrow the Sabbath (even if the sensitivities of the synagogue 
rules are ignored), there is a hint that the real significance of Sabbath is release 
from bondage. 

Luke 14:1-6 

This pericope is peculiar to Luke. It was not uncommon to invite guests to 
dinner after the synagogue service, 102 but the man suffering from dropsy 
seems out of place. 102 Conceivably, he may have been invited in anticipation 
of a Sabbath violation, but one might have expected yap (for) in verse 2 in 
that case. Further, both “behold” ( i8ov y 14:2), and “let him go” (< airekvcrev , 
14:4), suggest that the man was not an invited guest. 103 The man may have 
been there seeking Jesus, like the woman in 7:36-38, and the “watching” of 
the Pharisees may have been broader initially, before it focused on the Sab- 
bath healing question. 

Jesus’ question, “Is it lawful to heal or not?” is directed toward their critical 
thoughts, and is typical (cf “. . . to do good or to do harm?” [6:8 ] and 
“. . . from heaven or from men?” [20:4]). The alternative is clear, for even if 
they suggest that the man should wait until the Sabbath is over, they are in effect 
answering no to the question. The Pharisees can scarcely answer yes without 
removing their ground of complaint; they cannot answer no without appearing 
harsh. So they keep silent, thus forfeiting the right to criticize afterward. 

Having cured the man, Jesus asked another unanswerable question; Which 
of them would refuse to rescue a son 104 or (even) an ox from a well, on the 
Sabbath? The form of the question suggests that Jesus was appealing to the 
actual practice of his opponents; 105 their guilty consciences render them quite 
powerless to reply. As in Matthew 12:11-12, the comparison between an 
animal and a man isolates the double standard to which Sabbath legalism had 
led. P. K. Jewett misses the bluntness of Jesus’ words; he thinks it is difficult to 
justify the example Jesus gives because the element of emergency has been 
introduced. Therefore, he concludes that Jesus is really saying that each of His 
healings was an emergency healing. 106 But Jewett’s approach is too subtle; 
Jesus does not argue that His healings are emergency cases, in order to submit 
to the framework of the Halakah. Rather, He performs what is good and 
defends it on the that ground, attacking His critics for their own inconsis- 
tency. Thus, He implicitly rejects the framework of the Halakah. 

Matthew 24:20 

Matthew alone preserves this reference to the Sabbath. It is not to be taken 
to mean that Jesus taught His disciples that any kind of travel, including 
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escape, on the Sabbath day was wrong. He does not suggest they refrain from 
fleeing on the Sabbath, but presupposing that they will flee, He exhorts them 
to pray that their flight may be on another day. Nursing mothers (24:19) and 
winter rains and cold (24:20a) would slow them down and cause loss of life, 
and so also would the Sabbath regulations, since gates would be shut, shops 
would be closed, and there would be impediments for any who attempted to 
exceed the travel distance allowable on the Sabbath day. 107 

It is not legitimate to deduce from this passage that Jesus Himself never 
envisaged the abandonment of Sabbath. When Jerusalem finally fell, Sabbath 
keeping Jews (Christian or no) made up most of the population, so the Sab- 
bath restrictions would be everywhere. In any case, to demand too much from 
this text is to demand that the text be adjudged anachronistic. 108 

Emphasks in Mark and Mathifw 

Mark immediately refers to the beginning of the gospel (1:1) and, at the end of 
his prologue, outlines its basic content: “The time has come, the kingdom of 
God is near; repent and believe the gospel” (1:14-15; cf. 8:35; 10:29; 13:10; 
14:9). 109 Thus, Mark immediately adopts an eschatological orientation, 
which proclaims that the long-awaited time has come: in Jesus, God is work- 
ing out His ultimate purpose of victory. 

This kingdom is seen in Jesus' works: we are immediately told of an exor- 
cism (1:21-28), which establishes His authority (1:27). The initial drama is 
repeated many times (1:32-34, et al.). The fact that the first exorcism re- 
corded by Mark takes place on a Sabbath (1:21) sets the stage for the Sabbath 
works and healings that follow (2:23-3:6). Before these are presented, Mark 
again stresses Jesus' extraordinary authority — authority even to forgive sins 
(2:10). When Jesus is questioned about His disciples’ carelessness in regard to 
fasting (2:18-20), He replies that the joy of His own presence is more 
significant. Mark immediately appends the saying about new wineskins 
(2:21-22); not only are Jesus’ person and authority central to the content of 
the “gospel,” but there are new forms as well as new content. It is no accident 
that two Sabbath controversies immediately follow; 1 10 both of these pericopes 
focus on the saying that the Son of man is Lord of the Sabbath (2:28). 

Even in the Sabbath controversy in Nazareth (Mark 6:1 -6a), the central 
point is that Jesus is not honored as He ought to be. His own villages had no 
faith, in marked contrast to the faith exhibited at the end of the previous 
chapter (5:21-43). The different responses, however, reflect Mark’s Mes- 
siasgeheimnis (messianic secret) theme; 111 they do not call in doubt that Jesus 
should have been better treated that He was. 

Matthew does not introduce any Sabbath controversy until almost half way 
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through his Gospel. Two Sabbath pericopes (Matt. 12:1-14), appear im- 
mediately after Jesus’ invitation to the burdened and weary to find rest in His 
easy yoke. As if such a juxtaposition were not enough, Matthew then carefully 
points out that the Sabbath conflicts occurred “at that time” {ev eKeivw to) 
Katpcb) — presumably at or near the time when Jesus had spoken of His rest. 
This is as much as to say that the rest He offers surpasses the rest that the 
Pharisees wanted the people to observe. 

Bacchiocchi passes too quickly from similar observations to the conclusion 
that “Christ made the Sabbath the fitting symbol of His redemptive mis- 
sion.” 112 It is true that the “rest” of Matthew 11:28-30 refers to Jesus’ 
teaching and mission, 1 13 and that this is linked in some way with the Sabbath, 
but there is a question about the nature of that link. Elsewhere, for instance, 
Jesus links His mission with the temple, but the temple is not a symbol of His 
mission but something that pointed toward His mission. Jesus, after all, sees 
Himself as greater than the temple (Matt. 12:6). Neither Stephen (Acts 7) nor 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews falsely construes the thrust of Jesus’ 
thought in this regard. John admits that the relationship between Jesus and 
the temple was obscure until after the Resurrection (John 2:22), but it is not 
obvious that John’s later understanding is a misrepresentation of what Jesus 
had in mind. Clearly, Jesus saw Himself as the focal point in redemptive 
history, for even the temple pointed to Him. In this sense, the temple does not 
now serve as the symbol of Christ’s mission; rather, it lived out its life as a 
pointer toward Christ’s mission. 

This interpretation, to be valid must agree with the evangelists’ presentation 
of the relationship between Jesus and the law. This thorny question I shall 
consider briefly in the next section. Perhaps it is worth noting in passing that 
at the Transfiguration (Matt. 17:1-8), the whole point of the Matthean ac- 
count is that Jesus alone and not even Moses or Elijah is to be heard as the 
voice of God; “Listen to him!” 114 

By an analogous argument, then, it may be premature to conclude, with 
Bacchiocchi, that the juxtaposition of Matthew 11:28-30 and Matthew 12: 
1-14 suggests that the Sabbath is presented as the symbol of the messianic rest. 
Rather, the Sabbath is another of the Old Testament pointers to the messianic 
rest. Matthew 12:1-14 shows how the Sabbath was misconstrued and abused; 
the first of these two pericopes concludes by affirming the Son of man’s lordship 
over the Sabbath, and the second pictures Jesus performing a messianic healing 
on that day. This, then, agrees with Matthew’s fulfillment motifs. The gospel 
rest to which the Sabbath had always pointed was now dawning. 

In short, as R. Banks says, Jesus “takes a position above [the Sabbathl so 
that it is incorporated into an entirely new framework and viewed from a quite 
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different perspeetive. As a result, what is acceptable or unacceptable in the 
way of conduct upon it is defined in relation to an altogether new reference 
point i.e., Christ’s estimate of the situation.” 1 15 

Jksus and thk Law in thk Synophc Tradition 
(especially Matthew and Mark) 116 

Limitations of space require brevity; therefore, I treat this subject suggestively, 
not exhaustively. There is not room even to survey the multiplicity of ideas 
that have been advanced to express Jesus’ view* of the law. Even the last few 
years have witnessed the publication of several lengthy monographs on Mat- 
thew’s presentation of Jesus and the law. 1 17 The following paragraphs indicate 
tentative conclusions; in particular, I am concerned to show how Jesus’ at- 
titude toward the Sabbath may be placed within a reasonable and believable 
description of His attitude toward the law . 

Jeremias is correct when he warns us that in order to assess Jesus’ attitude to 
the law, it is mandatory that we separate the Torah from the Halakah and 
examine them independently. 118 By the end of the second century a.d. the 
oral Torah (or Halakah) had come to be regarded as no less authoritative than 
the written Torah. Both, it was believed, were given to Moses on Sinai and 
transmitted down an unbroken line to the contemporary times. There is no 
compelling reason to think that such a view prevailed in Jesus’ day, but at least 
the Halakah was widely accepted as authoritative, even if its authority did not 
equal that of Torah. 

In general, Jesus rejects the Halakah in a radical way, without sympathy 
and without equivocation, especially when it conflicts with His own use of the 
Old Testament, or with His kingdom teaching. 119 For example, some of His 
most trenchant remarks deal with the corban casuistry (Mark 7:9-13, par.; cf. 
SBK 1:71 1- 17; sec also Matt. 16:5-12; 23:1 -39, par.). A possible exception is 
Matthew 23:3; but the verse is limited by both the immediate context and the 
more extended one (e.g.. Matt. 15:6), and indeed may be irony. It is certainly 
not meant to express an unqualified approval of the Halakah; rather, the stress 
lies in the second half of the verse w ith its sharp condemnation of the attitude 
of the scribes, an attitude that gives the he to all their theology. 120 

On the other hand, Jesus’ attitude to the written Torah is more positive and 
more varied. He cites the Old Testament frequently as the Word of God. 
“Only when this basic attitude of Jesus has been made clear can one assess 
what it means that Jesus should venture to make more radical, to criticize, 
indeed to supersede the words of Torah.” 121 This includes intensification of 
Old Testament law (e.g., Exod. 20:13-14; Matt 5:21-22, 27-28) and repeal 
(e.g. Mark 7:14-23). 122 
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The crucial passage is Matthew 5:17-20, and the operative word is 
irkripaMjatL (“to fulfill,” v. 17). The verb has been interpreted in different 
ways; 123 but the most helpful suggestion has come from Robert Banks. 124 
Many have noted that “to fulfill prophecy ” means to answer to it, to be the 
realization of it; the problem is how to understand what “to fulfill the law ” 
can mean. 125 Resort is commonly made to “inner-outer” distinctions; Jesus 
has come to show what the law really means. 126 Others say that Jesus “fulfills” 
the law r in that He performs it perfectly. Banks, however, argues that the same 
thing applies to law’ as to prophecy; 127 he interprets the verb eschatologically. 
Matthew elsewhere explicitly insists that both the prophets and the law prop! i- 
esy (11:13). 

The word “fulfill” in 5:17, then, includes not only an element of discontinuity (that 
which is more than the Law has now been realised) but an element of continuity as 
well (that which transcends the Law is nevertheless something to which the Law 
itself pointed forward). 128 

In short, the antithesis of 5:17 is not between abolishing the law and preserv- 
ing it in the same form, but between abolishing it and fulfilling it. I have 
elsewhere argued that 

Jesus does not conceive of his life and ministry in terms of opposition to the Old 
Testament, but in terms of bringing to fruition that toward which it points. Thus, 
the Law and the Prophets, far from being abolished, find their valid continuity in 
terms of their outworking in Jesus. The detailed prescriptions of the Old Testament 
may well be superseded, because whatever is prophetic must be in some sense 
provisional. But whatever is prophetic likewise discovers its legitimate continuity in 
the happy arrival of that toward which it has pointed. 129 

Within this interpretive framework, the next verse, Matthew 5:18, will not 
require efforts to restrict the extent of its reference (an iota or a dot). Some 
have said that it is only the moral law that will not pass away (e.g., J. Hanel; 
M.-J. Lagrange); others say the wholeness of the law without reference to 
details is intended (e.g., H. Ljungman; K. Benz); another view is that the 
Decalogue and/or love commandments are permanent (S. Schulz), and some 
scholars dismiss the saying as barbed irony aimed at the Pharisees (T. W. 
Manson). The whole law' (Old Testament Scripture? — so A. Schlatter) will 
not pass away, until “heaven and earth pass away,” “until all is fulfilled, 
accomplished.” The first qualifying clause may be a rhetorical figure that 
emphasizes how’ hard it is for the law to pass away; 130 but objections have 
been offered against that view. 131 The second, I submit, clarifies the problem; 
it refers to the fulfillment of Old Testament Scripture in the person and work 
of Christ. 132 If we understand this fulfillment to take place in the ministry, 
passion, resurrection, and exaltation of Jesus as well as in His subsequent reign 
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culminating in the age to come, then the phrase “until heaven and earth pass 
away” may be taken literally. Some of the law is fulfilled immediately in the 
coming of Christ and the dawning of His kingdom; some of the promises must 
await the return of Christ for their fulfillment. It is in this sense that the 
second clause clarifies the first. 133 

E. Lohmeyer, J. M. Gibbs, and R. Banks, 134 then go on to argue that the 
best contextual sense of “one of the least of these commandments” in 5:19 is 
that Jesus is not referring to Old Testament law, but to his own teaching. 
Other features, at first glance, appear to support this view. For example, 
although evro\r\ (“commandment”) commonly refers to Old Testament 
commandments, it can be used of Jesus’ commands (cf. 28:20, as a verb); and 
avofila (“lawlessness”) occurs more frequently with respect to Jesus’ com- 
mands than with respect to the Old Testament. In context, “these com- 
mandments” might be thought to contrast with “law.” Moreover, those who 
keep these commandments are ranked within the kingdom, and as a group are 
set over against the Pharisees and scribes who do not enter it (5:20). All three 
Svnoptists record that Jesus insisted His own words would not pass away (Matt. 
24:35; Mark 13:31; Luke 21:33). In other words, Jesus not only “fulfills” the 
law and the prophets in the sense outlined above, but His own teaching has 
full divine authority behind it. Nevertheless, a small refinement removes the 
awkward fact that in Matthew evrokri nowhere clearly refers to Jesus’ teach- 
ing; we ought to understand that in 5:19 it does not refer to Old Testament 
commandments over against Jesus’ teaching, nor to Jesus’ teaching over 
against Old Testament commandments, but rather to Old Testament law in 
the relation to Jesus’ teaching, which has just been described in the previous 
two verses. 1 35 

In this interpretive framework, Matthew 5:20 makes admirable sense. 
Jewish readers would not be likely to take it to mean that the kingdom of 
heaven can be attained only by a stricter observance of the rules than that 
practiced by the scribes and Pharisees. What is needed is greater righteousness 
than theirs, greater than that which can be obtained by keeping rules. How 
this is obtainable comes out of the corpus of the teaching of Jesus , who has 
come to fulfill the law and the prophets. The clear implication of such 
stupendous authority is that it must be nothing less than divine; for was not 
the mosaic law divine in origin? 

The development of the distinctions “moral law,” “ceremonial law,” and 
“civil law,” is traced in later chapters of this volume, but it must be insisted 
that to read such categories back into Matthew' 5:17-20 and conclude that 
only moral law' is in view’ would be anachronistic. This is not to deny that 
Jesus Himself makes no distinctions whatever in Old Testament law, 136 nor to 
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say that the distinctions are always invalid. Rather, it is to say that the New 
Testament writers do not in any case appear to establish patterns of continuity 
or discontinuity on the basis of such distinctions. Certainly the phrase “an iota 
or a dot” excludes any interpretation of the passage that claims that only 
“moral” law is in view. 

I am aware how uncertain the results of the exegesis of this difficult passage 
must remain. Nevertheless, it must be vigorously insisted that Sabbatarian 
appeal to the eternal validity of the Old Testament law — including Sabbath 
law — on the basis of Matthew 5:17-20 bristles with problems. If “abolish” in 
5:17 is given absolute force, for example, consistency demands the conclusion 
that our Lord's abolition of the food laws w'as a mistake. And if, instead, 
“fulfillment” is taken to mean something like “show what the true meaning 
is,” that same interpretation must be applied to Old Testament Sabbath law as 
well — and then we are back to our attempt at surveying just how the New' 
Testament takes up the Sabbath theme. Matthew 5:17-20 is a difficult pas- 
sage of primary importance in trying to understand Jesus' attitude to the law. 
But it is not a panacea for any particular hard-pressed interpretation of how 
the New Testament writers view the Sabbath, despite the impression given by 
certain Sabbatarian publications. 

Part of the problem in grappling with Jesus’ view of the law is that although 
Jesus Himself lived under the old covenant, He was the messenger of the new, 
and actually introduced the eschatological aeon by His death, resurrection, 
and exaltation. The Christian community, then, becomes the heir and the 
validation of God’s promises. 137 We have already noticed that Jesus clearly 
and authoritatively modified, intensified, repealed, or invested with deeper 
meaning, various parts of the Old Testament, but there is no undisputed 
example of a specific precept of the written Torah that He Himself actually 
contravened. 138 Rather, Jesus’ authoritative teaching anticipates the change, 
which does not actually come until the Resurrection. As Paul puts it, Jesus 
was “born under the law'” (Gal. 4:4). Hence, Jesus demands that the temple 
be hallowed (Mark 11:15-18 par.; Matt. 23:16-22); He even extends His 
comments to sacrificial worship (Matt. 5:23-24). Yet at the same time He 
predicts that the temple is doomed, on its way to collapse, and then insists that 
the real temple is His body. Our Lord in such fashion gathers up the law' in 
Himself, recapitulating Israel’s history and taking over its institutions in His 
own being (a theme especially important in Matthew and John). 

Thus it was Jesus himself who shook the foundations of the ancient people of God. 
His criticism of the Torah [I doubt that this phrase is accurate]; coupled with his 
announcement of the end of the cult; his ejection of the Halakah and his claim to 
announce the final will of God, were the decisive occasion for the action of the 
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leaders of the people against him, finally brought into action by the cleansing of the 

Temple. They took Jesus to be a false prophet. . . . This accusation brought him to 

the cross. 139 

The general argument may be established from a broader scrutiny of the 
Gospels. Although I am not entirely satisfied with all of R. Banks’s conclu- 
sions, his central points are, I think, amply justified by the evidence. 
Throughout the synoptic tradition, the person and ministry of Christ domi- 
nate, and the law as a whole points to, prophesies of, and anticipates Him. 
But He Himself teaches like a sovereign, not like the teachers of His day 
(Mark 1:27). If we may adopt the standard dogmatic categories, even the 
“moral law” within the Torah points prophetically to Jesus’ teaching and lives 
on in His teaching. T his in no way denies that there is an eternal moral law 
bound up with the character of God. What it does rather is to try to approach 
the Old Testament from Jesus’ perspective as that perspective has been pre- 
served for us, so that the bounds of the “moral” content of the law, as those of 
any other content, are determined finally by reference to Him. 

Jesus’ view of the law appears to be ambivalent: He emphasizes that it is 
from God and that Scripture cannot be broken; yet in another sense, “law” 
continues only until John, and then the kingdom to which it points takes 
over. Although this is emphasized in Matthew, it is not peculiar to his gospel, 
for Jesus is the eschatological center of Mark as well, 140 even though Mark 
does not treat fulfillment themes extensively. And in Luke, the fulfillment 
motifs again come to the fore, albeit with slightlv different emphases (cf. Luke 
24:27-44). 

Into this matrix of relationships between Jesus and the law, Jesus’ attitude 
toward the Sabbath fits coherently and consistently. And, along with 
Machen, Longenecker, Jungel, Ridderbos and others, I submit that the 
teaching of Jesus in this area is the presupposition behind Paul’s teaching on 
the law. 141 

Thk Fourth Gospel 

Because Jesus’ attitude to the Sabbath as recorded in John is similar in many 
respects to what is recorded in the Synoptics, the following remarks are re- 
stricted to what is distinctive in John. 142 

John 5: 1-18 143 

The invalid whom Jesus heals in this chapter is singularly dull and back- 
ward. 144 He is skeptical when Jesus asks him if he wants to get better: the 
healing is due solely to the initiative of Jesus. Further, he lets his benefactor 
slip away w ithout discovering so much as His name, and then, w hen he does 
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find out, promptly informs the religious authorities. This background must be 
weighed carefully when we consider whether or not John expects his readers 
to believe that Jesus performed this miracle to provoke a confrontation. The 
man is so slow there is progress only when Jesus does seize the initiative 
(5:6-8, 14). Verse 6 suggests that Jesus saw the man there, and, as usual, 
brooked no delay in performing the cure. On the other hand, there was a 
multitude of sick, blind, lame, and impotent folk gathered at the same place 
(5:3). Does not the healing of one of them raise questions about the real 
motivation behind the cure? 

Yet all this may be better explained in terms of the strong predestinarian 
note in this gospel. 145 Even the command to carry the pallet on the Sabbath 
day contravenes no clear proscription in Torah (although it is implicitly 
forbidden in Shab. 7:2, last item; and 10:5). 146 Moreover, elsewhere Jesus 
gives the same command to other paralytics when the Sabbath is not involved 
(Mark 2:9, 11, par.). In short, although it is remotely possible that Jesus is 
here presented as provoking a clash over rabbinical legalism about the Sab- 
bath, there is no compelling reason to suppose He is precipitating a crisis over 
the Torah. 

As elsewhere (cf. 9:14), John remarks that the day of the cure was a Sabbath 
only after the description of the healing itself (5:9). Carrying the pallet attracts 
antagonistic attention, and the healed man, not anxious to be a hero, 
promptly blames his benefactor. That the Pharisees probe the man about the 
person who commanded him to carry his pallet, but ask nothing about the 
healing (5:11-12), is characteristic of John, and is calculated to draw atten- 
tion to their hypocrisy. It also suggests that the pallet-carrying charge was 
potentially more serious and less debatable than the charge of breaking the 
Sabbath by healing. 

When Jesus finds the man again, He warns him not to sin any more lest 
something worse befall him. Although illness is not inevitably the direct result 
of sin (cf. 9:3), that is the implication in this instance; therefore this Sabbath 
cure is more directly related to the soteriological work for which the Lamb of 
God came into the world (1:29). 

All this takes on added significance when we examine Jesus’ reply to the 
Pharisees, '‘My Father is working still, and I am working.” 147 The reply not 
only has eschatological significance, 148 but is also a claim to equality with 
God (5:18). 149 As such the answer is not far removed from Mark 2:28 and 
parallels; indeed, if anything it is weightier. 150 Instead of pointing out that He 
has not really broken the Torah even if He has transgressed Halakah, Jesus 
replies that He can work on the Sabbath because His work is of a piece with 
God’s work. That work is more fully described in verses 19-29. Jesus’ claim 
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takes the discussion out of the realm of Sabbath controversy, which subject 
cannot properly be assessed until the claim is dealt with, and for this reason 
the theme of Sabbath drops from view (to be picked up again later, in chap. 7) 
as the Christological implications override it. 

S. Bacchiocchi has rightly protested 151 against those commentators who 
insist that John intends by 5:17-18 to abolish the Sabbath. But he goes too far 
when he insists that John is in reality reaffirming the Sabbath, linking it to 
Jesus’ redemptive mission. 152 To reverse a common phrase: Bacchiocchi is 
right in what he denies but wrong in what he affirms. It would be better to say 
that John, by taking the discussion into Christological and eschatological 
realms, does not deal explicitly with the question of whether or not Christians 
are to observe the weekly Sabbath. That question, however, might find an 
answer in relating John’s treatment of the Sabbath to some larger Johannine 
themes. 

In the light of the entire narrative, it appears that the Pharisees approach 
Jesus not only about the offense of His healing, but especially about the 
offense of His command to carry a pallet. If this be so, then Jesus’ reply in 5:17 
is designed to exonerate not only Himself, with respect to His own actions, 
but also the paralytic, since the "illegal” activity’ of the latter sprang from 
Jesus’ work and word. The point to be noticed is that His claim affects not 
only His own conduct but also that of others. 

John 7:19-24 

These verses appear to refer to the healing in John 5. Jesus’ argument about 
circumcision accurately reflects rabbinic theory. 153 The point is, once again, 
that some law's override other laws; and this is evidenced by "the Jews’” own 
practices, in which circumcision overrides Sabbath. Shall not an act as im- 
portant as healing likewise take pride of place? What sort of Halakah is it 
which forbids making a man well on the Sabbath? The form of the argument 
is a minori ad maius ("from the lesser to the greater”); the content is barbed 
and directed toward the inconsistency of legalism. 

John 9:1-41 

Technically speaking there are several breaches of Sabbath Halakah here, 
apart from the healing itself. Mixing is forbidden ( Shab . 24:3), and kneading 
is one of the thirty-nine classes of prohibited work {Shab. 7:2). Smearing the 
clay on the eyes of the blind man might well come under prohibited anoint- 
ings {Shab. 14:4). Such rules, of course, are nowhere to be found in the 
written Torah. 

The debate that develops between the tribunal of Pharisees and the once 
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congenitally blind man serves to confirm what vve have already learned about 
Jesus’ attitude to the Sabbath. 154 We should notice, however, that it is the 
result of this conflict that draws from Jesus the condemnation of 9:39-41. 
The Pharisees think they have sight; they refuse to acknowledge their blind- 
ness, and therefore their sin remains. But even in the context of this chapter, 
it is not so much their unbending attitude regarding the Sabbath that prevents 
them from seeing who Jesus really is, as their implacable enmity toward Him. 
They deny the obvious evidence before them and use alleged Sabbath offenses 
as a basis for rejecting Him (9:13-16, 19). Some of the Pharisees are at first 
troubled by the apparent healing (9:166), but the problem is resolved as 
skepticism wins the day (9:19). At issue again is the authority of Jesus; if the 
authorities admitted to the healing and therefore to the messianic implications 
that John sees, their own authority, including their interpretation of Sabbath 
law, would have to bow to Jesus. The Pharisees think they have light, light 
which includes their own interpretations; but they are blind to Jesus’ person 
and work even while they are certain that they see, and so fall under the 
condemnation of 9:41. If, on the other hand, a person believes in the Son of 
man (9:35), he is given light to see, and in that case there is no more effort to 
resolve the alleged breaches; the authority of the Son of man overrides every- 
thing. 

Largkr Considerations in the Fourth Gospel 

Wayne Meeks is correct when he writes: 

In each passage which mentions the Law or Scripture of Moses, the Fourth Gospel 
indicates a direct relationship between that Law and Jesus. The relationship is 
emphatically ambivalent. On the one hand, Jesus and his revelation stand over 
against or at least superior to the Torah (cf. 1:17; 8:17). . . . On the other hand, 
Jesus is the one of whom “Moses wrote in the Law” (1:45; 5:46), so that a faithful 
comprehension of “the Scriptures” would discover testimony to Jesus (5:39, 
46-47). 155 

Pancaro has clearly shown that for the Christian Jews among John’s 
readers, the Old Testament law was being followed in the teaching and praxis 
of the church, which enjoyed the fulfillment of the law brought about by 
Christ. 156 In short, the Christian understanding of the Old Testament was the 
only correct one. 

But we may go further: since the publication of W. D. Davies’s The Gospel 
and the Land, 157 scholars have been made sensitive to the replacement 
themes in John’s Gospel, where various institutions point toward Christ, who 
in some sense replaces them. Some of these themes are explicit; some arc 
merely hinted at. Jesus replaces the temple, various feasts, Israel as the vine, 
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and so on. Against the prevailing view, some have suggested that even avrl 
(John 1:1b, “upon, against”) refers to replacement rather than accumula- 
tion. 158 It is just possible that, in the Fourth Gospel, Jesus Himself replaces 
the Sabbath. 159 If so, it is a suggestion that owes most of its potency to its 
surroundings. If present, such a theme might well be linked with Hebrew s 4. 

Concluding Observations 

We are now in a better position to formulate some of the findings that have 
emerged from this exegetieal study and to tie up a few loose ends. No attempt 
is made to bring together all the relevant observations stemming from the 
exegesis; I shall merely try to pick up the most important threads of thought 
and weave them4nto a pattern that mav be helpful as a background to chapter 
12 . 

1. There is no hard evidence that Jesus Himself ever contravened any 
written precept of the Torah concerning the Sabbath. 160 Nevertheless, one 
must not make too much of this observation. 161 One dare not conclude on 
this basis that Sabbath observance is still mandatory. The same argument 
would require that we continue to sacrifice in the temple. Jesus' attitude 
toward the Sabbath cannot rightly be assessed apart from the consideration of 
His relationship to the law. 

2. On the other hand, Jesus did contravene Halakic Sabbath regula- 
tions. 162 The rigor of the Halakah is contrary to the w ill of God as far as Jesus 
is concerned. “The rules about the Sabbath ... are as mountains hanging by 
a hair, for (teaching of) Scripture (thereon) is scanty and the rules many.” 163 

3. There is no compelling evidence that Jesus went out of His way to make 
Sabbath conduct an issue. Indeed, there is some evidence that hatred toward 
Jesus prompted the Pharisees’ use of Sabbath regulations against Him, so that 
Jesus did not initiate these confrontations. 

4. Some of the Sabbath controversies became springboards for messianic 
claims. This was only natural, since ultimately the question was part and 
parcel of Jesus’ whole relationship to the law (the most important of these 
controversies are Mark 2:23-28, par., and John 5:1-47). The lordship of Jesus 
over the Sabbath is ultimate; and the insistence on this fact by all four 
evangelists moves the argument away from purely legal questions to essen- 
tially christological ones. 

5. Jesus views the law as essentially prophetic of Himself and His ministry. 
It is within the framew’ork of this central motif that other emphases arc best 
understood; Jesus’ attitude toward the Sabbath is most readily understood as 
an example of this. 

6. Although the Sabbath controversies contributed to the condemnation of 
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Jesus (Mark 3:6), the absence of any formal charge of Sabbath breaking at 
Jesus' trial is not surprising. There may have been difficulty in finding consist- 
ent witnesses (Mark 14:56-58) or the authority of Halakah may not at that 
time have been sufficient for the death sentence. Moreover, all but one of the 
recorded Sabbath conflicts concerned exorcism or healing, and it would not 
be psychologically advantageous to press such charges when there was so 
much in the defendant's favor. Blasphemy, temple destruction, and insurrec- 
tion were perhaps much more promising. 

7. It appears that much (but not all; cf. Mark 2:27-28) of Jesus’ explicit 
treatment of the Sabbath is not so much in terms of positive formulation as in 
terms of negative formulation, i.e., He shows what is not meant by the law 
rather than what is meant by it. Nevertheless, there are suggestions that the 
Sabbath rest is intrinsically bound up with God's eschatological purpose of 
salvation. These hints come to clearest expression in John 5. Because the 
eschatological significance of Sabbath rest in the New Testament is being 
explored in chapter 7, I have merely touched on these points in passing. 

8. There is no hint anywhere in the ministry of Jesus that the first day of 
the week is to take on the character of the Sabbath and replace it. 

9. The first Christians would never have treated the Sabbath as a shadow of 
the past — as indeed they did — unless they had grasped the significance of 
Jesus' teaching in this connection. 164 But to enlarge on the Sabbath practice 
of the early church would be to step beyond the limits of this chapter. 

10. In passing, one should also observe that although the mosaic Sabbath 
met a human need, so also did the law requiring the return of land in the 
Jubilee year, the prescribed punishment for blasphemy, and many of the food 
laws, etc. Everyone, including Jesus (Mark 6:31), would agree that human 
beings need rest; but that observation must not be used to introduce the notion 
that the mosaic Sabbath was therefore “moral" law, unless one is prepared on 
similar grounds to draw the same conclusion from all demonstrably useful 
laws in the Old Testament. 
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2 Cf. C. Hinz, “Jesus und der Sabbat,” KerDog 19 (1973) p. 91. “Because of the freedom of the 
disciples with respect to Sabbath law the Pharisees and orthodox Jews took offense. But behind the 
controversy of the disciples’ community stands the historical kernel of Jesus himself.” On the 
general question of the authenticity of the sayings of Jesus, cf. R. T. France, “The Authenticity of 
the Sayings of Jesus,” History, Criticism and Faith, ed. C. Brow n (Leicester: Inter-Varsity Press, 
1976), pp. 101-143; I. H. Marshall, The Origins of New Testament Christology (Downers Grove: 
I liter Varsity Press, 1976), pp. 43-62; and, with respect to the Gospel of John, D. A. Carson, 
“Historical Tradition in the Fourth Gospel: After Dodd, What?” Gospel Perspectives , Vol. 2, ed. 
R. T. France and David Wenham (Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1981), pp. 83-145. 
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3 R. Bultmann, The History of the Synoptic Tradition (Oxford: Blackwell, 1963) pp. 208-209, 
identifies this pericope as a “miracle-story” and considers it irrelevant to Jesus’ view of the 
Sabbath. Because its form does not meet all of M. Dibelius’s specifications, he calls it a paradigm 
“of a less pure type” ( From Tradition to Gospel [London: Ivor, Nicholson and Watson, 1943], 
p. 43). But form criticism is being abused when, instead of identifying forms, it begins to legislate 
what forms ought to be present, as Bultmann then attempts to do. Cf. C. E. B. Cranfield, The 
Gospel According to St. Mark (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1972), p. 71: “To try to 
force this section into conformity with the specifications of a form-critic’s ideal miracle-story by 
the use of Procrustean methods is doctrinaire. The truth is that we have here a story more 
primitive than the rounded form of the common miracle-story. ...” Similarly, V. Taylor, The 
Gospel According to St. Mark (London: Macmillan, 1966), p. 171, concludes that the material is 
Petrine. 

4 The words rot? crafdfiacnv (Sabbaths) are plural only in form; orafifiotTov (Sabbath) is a 
second declension noun, but in the New Testament it has a third declension ending in the dative 
plural. “Successive sabbaths are not meant, for the plural is usual when feasts are mentioned” 
(Taylor, The Gospel according to St. Mark, p. 172). Cf. similarly ra a£vp,a (Jewish Feast of 
Unleavened Bread), ra eyKalvta (Jewish Feast of Dedication), tol yevkaia (birthday celebra- 
tion). In Acts 17:2 croLfdficnov occurs as a plural in sense. Cf. R. Pesch, Das Markusevangelium 
(Freiburg: Herder, 1977), 1:120. 

s For examples, cf. LSI , “ci/ui (sum),” C. III. 2. 

6 So Cranfield, The Gospel According to St. Mark , p. 75. The expression no doubt represents 
Hebrew idiom (cf. Josh. 22:24; Judg. 11:12; 1 Kings 17:18; etc.). 

7 F.g., H. B. Swete, The Gospel According to St. Mark (London: Macmillan, 1902), p. 19; 
M.-J. Lagrange, Saint Marc, (Paris: J. Gabalda, 1947), p. 23; A. Plummer, The Gospel Accord- 
ing to St. Luke (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1901), p. 67. 

8 F.g., A. E. J. Rawlinson, St. Mark (London: Methuen, 1942), p. 16; E. Klostermann, Das 
Markusevangelium (Tubingen: Mohr, 1936), p. 16. 

*E.g., H. Riesenfeld, “The Sabbath and the Lord’s Day in Judaism, the Preaching of Jesus 
and Early Christianity,” The Gospel Tradition (Oxford: Blackwell, 1970), p. 118: “Therefore 
deeds of healing on Sabbath days must be interpreted as signs that in the person of Jesus was being 
realized something of what the Sabbath had pointed forward to in the eschatological expectations 
of the Jewish people.” 

10 SBK 4:527, notes that according to Jewish traditions, demonic power would be crushed in 
the messianic age. There are complicated textual problems in Mark 1 :27b: cf. Taylor, The Gospel 
According to St. Mark, p. 176 n.2; B. M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New 
Testament (London: United Bible Society, 1971), p. 75. In addition, commentators are divided 
as to whether to take KocT'egovcriav (with authority) with the following clause, or with StSax 1 ? 
KOLivi) (a new teaching). The former alternative may be an assimilation to Luke 4:36; but the 
difference is negligible in light of the last clause of Mark 1:27, even if that clause stands alone. For 
discussion, cf., G. D. Kilpatrick, “Some problems in New Testament Text and Language,” 
Neotestamentica etSemitica, ed. E. E. Ellis and M. Wilcox (Edinburgh: T. andT. Clark, 1969), 
pp. 198-201. 

n Cf. E. E. Ellis, The Gospel of Luke (London: Nelson, 1969), p. 99: “The ultimate meaning 
of the ministry in Capernaum is not the healings or the edification of the people. It is who and 
what these actions reveal. The significance is lost on the people.” 

I2 Luke does not mention the synagogue at the beginning of the pericope (4:31), but it is 
implied that the teaching took place in the Capernaum synagogue (4:38). 

,3 Mark’s connection is ambiguous, since €i>0v9 could mean “so then,” but it is natural to take 
the word to mean “immediately.” This is certainly the force of Luke 4:38. Matthew 8:16-17 
records the incident but does not tie it in with a Sabbath. 

l4 The Gospel of St. Luke (London: A. and C. Black, 1963), p. 89. 

ls Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesus (Berlin: Kosel, 1919), p. 89. 

,6 Luke’s mysterious 6eurepa>7rpd>ra> (“on the second Sabbath after the first”) need not detain 
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ns; even if the text were certain, few claim certainty as to what it means. Cf. discussion in 
Plummer, The Gospel According to St. Luke , pp. 165-66; H. S. Schurmann, Das 
Lukasevangelium (Freiburg: Herder, 1969), 1:302; and I. H. Marshall, Commentary on Luke 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1978), p. 230. In view of these uncertainties, W. Rordorf, Sunday 
(London: S. Con, 1968), pp. 61-62 is a trifle too certain about the Lukan redaction. Cf. also 
discussion by J. M. Baumgarten, “The Counting of Sabbath in Ancient Sources,” VT 16 (1966): 
282ff.; E. Delebecque. “Sur un certain sahhat. en Luc, 6,1.” Revue de Philologie 48 (1974): 
26—29; E. Metzger, “Le sabbat ‘second-premier’ de Luc,” TZ 32 (1976): 138-43. 

17 E.g. , Bultmann, History \ pp. 16-17; F. W. Bcare, “The Sabbath Was Made for Man?” 
JBL, 79 (1906): 130-36. 

x6 The Gospel According to St. Mark , pp. 214-15. 

19 E.g., Bultmann, History , p. 17; Lohse, cr apparov, TDNT 7:20 and n. 172; E. Lohmeyer, 
Das Evangelium des Markus (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1953), pp. 62-63. 

20 W. Lane, The Gospel According to Mark (Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 1974), p. 115, says that 
among scribes “it was assumed that a teacher was responsible for the behaviour of his disciples.” 
The question the Pharisees raise concerns what is permitted of prohibited; cf. E. Lohse, “Jesu 
Worte Uber den Sabbat,” Judentum , Urchristentum , Kirche, ed. W. Eltester (Berlin, Topel- 
mann, 1960), p. 86 and n. 27. Note that Jesus’ answer in verse 26 is also couched in legal 
language. 

21 P. K. Jewett, The Lord’s Day (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1971), p. 37. The suggestion goes 
back at least as far as B. W. Bacon, The Beginnings of Gospel Story (New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1925), pp. 30-31. 

22 So Swete, The Gospel According to St. Mark , p. 47; Plummer, The Gospel According to St. 
Luke, p. 94; Lagrange, Saint Marc, p. 51; Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark, p. 215; 
H. Anderson, The Gospel of Mark (London: Oliphants, 1976), p. 109; and most commentators. 
Matthew has npgavTO TiKKew (“they began to pluck”), and Luke has eriKKov (“they were 
plucking”). M. Zerwick, Biblical Greek (Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1963), par. 376, is no 
doubt right when he suggests the participle sometimes functions as the main verb. 

23 T. W. Manson, The Sayings of Jesus (London: SCM, 1949), p. 190. 

24 Despite F. W. Beare, “The Sabbath Was Made for Man?” p. 133, and Lohmeyer, Das 
Evangelium des Markus, p. 63, who comments, “How the Pharisees come to be there, one is not 
supposed to ask.” The presence of the Pharisees likewise tells against the suggestion of S. Bac- 
chiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday (Rome: Pontifical Gregorian University Press, 1977), p. 50, 
following R. G. Hirsch, to the effect that the quotation from Hosea 6:6 (“I desire mercy and not 
sacrifice”), cited in Matthew 12:7, suggests a rebuke from Jesus to the Pharisees for failing to take 
Jesus and His disciples home for lunch after synagogue service; this alleged discourtesy was the 
cause of the disciples’ hunger. But if the Pharisees had been home having lunch, they would not 
have been in the field. Such reconstructions are speculative, and far removed from the text. 

25 On the thirty-nine major classes of work forbidden by the rabbis, cf. Shab. 7:2; also SBK 
1:615-18; 623-29; TDNT 7:11-14. For a summary of the detailed applications (many of 
them later than Jesus’ day), cf. A. Edersheim, The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, rep. 1967), p. 2, App. 17. 

26 Cf. Rawlinson, St. Mark, p. 34; Cranfield, The Gospel According to St. Mark, p. 115. 

27 Despite Swete, The Gospel According to St. Mark, p. 48. 

28 Cranfield, The Gospel According to St. Mark, pp. 11-12; cf., also Lane, The Gospel 
According to Mark, p. 117. 

29 Cf. H. H. P. Dressier, chapter 2 of this volume. 

30 In j.Shab. VII. c. 9c, the plucking of grain is an act of reaping. C. G. Montefiore, The 
Synoptic Gospels (London: Macmillan, 1927), 1:63-64, rightly points out that, in spite of the 
many Sabbath regulations, “the Sabbath w as upon the whole a joy and a blessing to the immense 
majority of Jew's throughout the Rabbinic period.” Similarly, Manson, The Sayings of Jesus, pp. 
189- 190; and many others. No doubt the Jews’ custom of eating well on the Sabbath contributed 
to their festal joy (cf. SBK 1:61 Iff.), but when all allowances are made for the Pharisees’ casuistry 
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as a sincere effort to lighten the burden of Sabbath law, it should be noted that the burden was 
largely self-imposed by the Halakah itself, but also by the rigid interpretation of the written Torah 
presupposed in the Halakie regulations on the Sabbath. Moreover, it must not be assumed that 
the ethical grandeur of the rabbinic literature can be read back into the attitudes of the Pharisees 
of Jesus’ day. By the time the Mishnah had been compiled, Jerusalem itself had been destroyed, 
Christianity had experienced great success, and rabbinic Judaism had undergone something of a 
Counter Reformation. 

31 Cf. SBK 1:618-19; Lohse, TDNT 7:22. 

i2 The New Testament and Rabbinic Judaism (London: Athlone Press, 1956), pp. 77ff. 

3i Sunday , p. 6. 

34 Ibid., p. 61. K Delebecque, “Les epis “egrenes” dans les Svnoptiques,” Revue des Etudes 
Grecques 88 (1975): 153-42, likewise draws momentous conclusions from these details. 

35 A. Schlatter, Der Evangelist Matthaus (Stuttgart: Colmcr Verdag, rep. 1959), p. 392, 
argues for the priority of Matthew, and says that Mark intentionally dropped the word “hungry.” 

36 E.g., Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, p. 52. 

37 The Son of Man in Mark (London: SPCK, 1967), pp. 97-98. 

38 For useful summaries, cf. F. Gils, “Le sabbat a etc fait pour rhomme et non rhomme pour 
le sabbat (Mark 2, 27),” RB 69 (1962): 506-13; Pcsch, Das Markusevangelium (Freiburg: 
Herder, 1977), 1.16; F. Neirynck, “Jesus and the Sabbath: Some Observations on Mark 11, 27,” 
in Jesus aux origines de la christologie (Gembloux: Dueulot, 1975), pp. 228-70; and G. Gnilka, 
Das Evangelium nach Markus 1. Teilband (Zuruch/Ncukirchcn-Vluvn: Neukirchener Verlag, 
1978), pp. 119ff. 

39 E.g. , Bultmann, History, pp. 16-17; Schmidt, Das Rahmen der Geschichte Jesus, p. 97; 
V. Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark, p. 218. 

40 Lagrange, Saint Marc , p. 56. 

41 Rordorf has no difficulty with Kai ekeyev avrols under his reconstruction, since he is 
persuaded that 2:25-26 has already been interpolated into Mark. 

42 The Gospel According to Mark, pp. 118-20. On page 120, note 103, Lane says that wore 
(2:28) designates the conclusion that Mark draws from the act and word of Jesus. Similarly 
Anderson, The Gospel of Mark, p. 111. 

43 “‘Son of Man’ Imagery: Some Implications for Theology and Discipleship,” JETS 18 (1975): 
8. n. 12. Cf. also Marshall, Origins, pp. 63-82. 

44 The Son of Man in Mark, pp. 94-95, 98. Since Mark 2:27 is missing from D ace ff 2 i, and 
in addition 2:27b is absent from W svr sin , a case could be made for the suggestion that 2:27 is a 
Western non-interpolation, but few commentators accept this. Another reason for rejecting the 
unit)’ of 2:27 and 2:28 is expressed by W. Thisscn, Erzahlung der Befreiung . Eine exegetische 
V ntersuchung zu Mk 2, 1-3,6 (Wurzburg: Echter, 1976), p. 72, viz. “man” and “son of man” 
probably do not refer to the same thing in these verses. But cf. further discussion below. 

45 Beare, “The Sabbath Was Made for Man?”, p. 32; similarly, Gils, “Le sabbat a ete fait,” pp. 
516-521. 

46 P. 63ff. 

47 F. Kasemann, Essays on New Testament Themes (London: SCM, 1964), p. 39. 

48 P. 65. 

49 Mekilta Shabbata / to Exod. 31:13-14; SBK 2:5. Cf. B. Yoma 85b. where the same saying is 
attributed to Jonathan ben Joseph, instead of to R. Simeon ben Mcnasva. See also the statement 
of Mattathias in 1 Maec. 2:38-41. 

50 E.g. , J. Wellhausen, Das Evangelium Marci (Berlin: Georg Reimer, 1903), p. 22; 
Bultmann, History, pp. 16-17; A. H. McNeile, The Gospel According to St. Matthew (London: 
Macmillan, 1915), p. 170; O. Cullmann, The Christology of the New Testament (London: SCM, 
1963), p. 1 5 2ff. ; Rordorf, Sunday, p. 64. 

5, T. W. Manson, “Mark ii. 27f., ” Coniectanea Neotestamentica XI (Lund: Gleerup, 1947), 
pp. 138-46. 

52 Cf. Hooker, The Son of Man, Cranfield, The Gospel According to St. Mark, pp. 272-77; 
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and esp. cf. A. J. B. Higgins, “Son of Man -Forschung since The Teaching of Jesus,’ ” New 
Testament Essays, ed. A. J. B. Higgins (Manchester: University of Manchester Press, 1959), pp. 
126-27, who summarizes criticism against Manson’s idea that “Son of man” can be identified 
simply with the Christian community. 

53 F. N. Lee, The Covenantal Sabbath (London: LDOS, 1969), p. 195. 

54 The number of writers who reason thus is staggering. See, among others, J. A. Schep, 
“Lord’s Day Keeping from the Practical and Pastoral Point of View” in The Sabbath-Sunday 
Problem, ed. G. van Groningen (Geelong: Hilltop Press, 1968), pp. 142-43; Lee, The Cove- 
nantal Sabbath, p. 195; Swete, The Gospel According to St. Mark, p. 49; R. T. Beckwith and W. 
Stott, This Is the Day (London: Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 1978), pp. 7, 11. 

S5 E.g. , R. A. Zorn, “The New Testament and the Sabbath-Sunday Problem,” The Sabbath- 
Sunday Problem , pp. 48-49. 

56 J. A. Bengel, Gnomon Novi Testamenti (Tubingen: Mohr, 1860), commenting on this 
passage, actually says that tov avOpuirrov (“the man”) = Adam! The noun avdpcjTros occurs in 
Mark as follows: (1) in the expression “sons of men,” 3:28; (2) in “Son of Man,” 2:10, 28; 8:31, 
38; 9:9, 12, 31; 10:33, 45; 13:26; 14:21 (twice), 41, 62; (3) with reference to a particular man or 
men, 1:23; 3:1, 3, 5; 4:26; 5:2, 8; 8:24, 27; 12:1; 13:34; 14:13, 21 (twice), 71; 15:39; (4) as “man” 
generically, 1:17; 7:7-8, 15 (three times), 18, 20 (twice), 21, 23; 8:33, 36-37; 10:7, 9, 27; 11:2, 
30, 32; 12:14. The distinction between (3) and (4) may be artificial, as in 12:1 or the parables. 
Neither the article nor the number changes the meaning of the noun itself (cf. 7:21 and 7:23). It 
must be concluded, therefore, that 2:27 cannot refer to “mankind” merely on the basis of the 
word OLvOpdilTOS. 

57 Mark’s use of yivopai is significant: (1) It is used in a manner analogous to the Hebrew 
waw-consecutive, in particular, it is similar to ’’rpl in use; although it is not a Greek idiom, the 
LXX usually translates the Hebrew' expression by Kai eykvero . . . Kai (e.g., Genesis 4:8). This 
idiom becomes rare in the Apocrypha. In the New Testament, it is found in the Synoptics and 
Acts (not John); Luke especially preserves it (39 times). Matthew has the idiom five times, and 
Mark four times; they tend to omit Kai in the second clause. F. Biichsel, TDNT 1:682, regards 
the form as a conscious imitation of the style of the LXX. The four instances in Mark are: 1:9; 
2:23; 4:4; 9:7. (2) There is one occurrence, at 2:15, of a more Greek-like structure for the same 
thought: “and it comes about.” (3) There are also time references involving this verb; all but one 
(11:19) are aorist participles. (4) The last category is more difficult. Often the verb means simply 
“to be,” but sometimes it has the meaning, “to become.” This distinction may be difficult to 
detect, but when it has the latter sense, it may require a different verb in English. For example, 
note Mark 4:37, “a great storm arose' ' {yiverai). See also Mark 4:39. The meaning of eyevero in 
Mark 2:27 follows the same pattern: the Sabbath was or became for man, and so we say in English 
that it “was made for man.” In Greek, yivopai often served as the passive of notea), but to 
understand it here as a technical word for “created” would be tenuous (some of the early copyists 
made this mistake: W, fl, and syr have “was created”). To quote Biichsel, TDNT 1:681: “Usually 
the term has no particular religious or theological interest in the NT,” although he cites John 8:58 
as an exception. But what is to be made of the use of kyevero with reference to creation (e.g., 
John 1:3)? The construction is not the same as in Mark 2:27, where 8ia with the accusative shows 
the reason for the Sabbath. By contrast, in John 1:3 the preposition is followed by the genitive to 
denote the agent of creation. In another construction, the same verb has reference to the 
introduction of law (Gal. 3:14). These observations are meant to show that the verb itself, as used 
in Mark 2:27, in no way entails a reference to a creation ordinance. Cf. also Jewett, The Lord's 
Day , p. 38: “Some have argued that when Jesus said the Sabbath was made for man, he meant 
mankind in general, not just the Jews in particular. Thus the obligation to keep the Sabbath, that 
is, the Lord’s Day, is given a universal scope. But this is to discover a meaning quite alien to the 
context, which has to do not with the universal scope, but with the ultimate purpose of the 
Sabbath rest.” 

58 J. Jeremias, New Testament Theology (London: SCM, 1971), 1:10 n. 18. 

59 Lohse, “Jesu Worte fiber den Sabbat,” p. 22. 
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60 This is the true significanee of Mark’s use of this saying, as opposed to the meaning when 
analogous statements are found on the lips of rabbis. The rabbinic principle “would only mean 
that where life was at stake, things might be done on the Sabbath which otherwise would be 
forbidden. If v. 27 is closely connected with vv. 23-6, w hat Jesus is saying has a much more 
general application, for there is no indication that the disciples were in danger of starvation” 
(Cranfield, The Gospel According to St. Mark , p. 1 17). Some have also tried to draw a parallel 
between this passage and Jesus’ attitude toward divorce: note His appeal to the order of things at 
the creation (Matt. 19:4-9). Was Jesus perhaps appealing to creation here as well? But that begs 
the question since there is no “from the beginning” expressed here. He is not appealing to a 
determinate time, but to a determinate purpose. 

61 Plummer, The Gospel According to St. Luke , p. 162. This interpretation of the axrre, a 
simple a minori ad maius (from the lesser to the greater) argument, is to be preferred above that of 
Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday , p. 59, who must postulate an unexpressed jump. 

62 Despite Plummer, The Gospel According to St. Luke , p. 168; J. N. Geldenhuvs, Commen- 
tary on the Gospel of Luke (Grand Rapids, Kcrdmans, 1951), p. 200; and others. 

63 Hookcr, The Son of Man in Mark , p. 102. 

64 Ibid. pp. 99-102; F. H. Borsch, The Son of Man in Myth and History (London: SCM, 
1967), p. 322; cf. notes below on Luke 4:16-30. K. C. Hoskyns, “Jesus the Messiah,” Mysterium 
Christi, ed. G. K. A. Bess and A. Deissmann (London: Longmans, Green &Co., 1930), p. 74ff. , 
argues that Jesus attaches primary significance to the Sabbath not as the hallmark of God’s people 
but as a ritual anticipation of the messianic age. 

65 Geldenhuvs, Commentary on the Gospel of Luke, p. 199. 

66 Cf. Caird, The Gospel of St. Luke, p. 99. For the sake of completeness, it should be noted 
that in Codex Bezae (D), Luke 6:5 is displaced to follow 6:10, and in its stead are inserted the lines 
(in Greek): “The same day, seeing someone working on the Sabbath, he said to him, ‘Fellow , if 
you know what you are doing, you are blessed; but if not, you are cursed and a transgressor of the 
law.’” J. Jeremias, Unknown Sayings of Jesus (London: SCM, 1958), pp. 49-53, thinks the 
saying is authentic. Rordorf, Sunday, pp. 87-88, more convincingly, does not; and few, in any 
case, would consider it part of Luke. 

67 D. Hill, The Gospel of Matthew (London: Oliphants, 1972), pp. 209-10. 

68 M. Cohen, “La controverse de Jesus et des Pharisiens a propos de la cueillette des epis, selon 
ITvangile de saint Matthicu,” MelSciRel 34 (1977): 3-12, argues that Matthew adds these two 
arguments because only he among the three evangelists perceived that the first argument, con- 
cerning David, wasn’t very convincing. But if this paper is correct, Cohen has himself misun- 
derstood the significance of that first argument. 

69 G. Gander, L’E vangile de I’Eglise (Aix-en-Provence: Faculte libre, 1970), 1:109-10, makes 
a good case for the latter. 

70 Cf. Jewett, The Lord's Day, p. 37. It is the failure to note this stress on Jesus’ authority that 
mars the arguments of D. M. Cohn-Sherbok, “An Analysis of Jesus’ Arguments Concerning 
the Plucking of Grain on the Sabbath,” JSNT 2 (1979): 31-41. To focus on the hunger of 
Jesus’ disciples and note (correctly) that their hunger was not extreme, or to observe (again 
correctly) that the plucking of the grain was not a religious activity akin to that of the priests, is 
rather to miss the point. Equally, despite the arguments of E. Levine, “The Sabbath Con- 
troversy According to Matthew,” NTS 22 (1975-76): 480-83, it is not at all clear that Mat- 
thew has in mind the duty of reaping the first sheaves. It is possible that Jesus is implicitly 
claiming to be a priest, if we accept the arguments for the existence of this class offered by C. 
E. Armerding, “Were David’s Sons Really Priests?” Current Issues in Biblical and Patristic 
Interpretation, ed. G. F. Hawthorne (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1975), pp. 75-86; but Mat- 
thew 12:3-4 does not make such a contrast very obvious (it could have by inserting the word 
“levitical” before the word “priests”). 

7, W. Hcndriksen, Exposition of the Gospel According to Matthew (Grand Rapids: Baker, 
1973), p. 515. 

72 Sunday, p. 61 n. 3. 
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7i The Origins of the Gospel According to St Matthew (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1946), 
pp. 116-17. 

74 This is not to deny that “moral law” exists, in the sense of unchangeable prescriptions of right 
and wrong, or that some laws are ceremonial and others civil. But I question the view that this 
classic three-fold distinction was used by New Testament writers in their presentation of the 
relationship between law and gospel. I shall say more on this matter later. 

75 Both Bultmann, History , p. 12, and Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark, p. 220, deny 
that this is a miracle story and prefer to describe it as an apophthegm (Bultmann) or Pronounce- 
ment Story (Taylor) because the healing is subordinate to the religious question of the Sabbath. 
Such alternating concern with form and content reveals the limitations of rigid literary categories. 
E. Lohse, “Jesu Worte iiber den Sabbat,” pp. 83-85, insists that this account reflects an authen- 
tic incident in Jesus' ministry. 

76 Bengel, Gnomon Novi Testamenti, 1:173. Matthew has /Ltera/Sas kKeWev (he went on from 
there), which taken by itself would suggest but not require the same Sabbath as the grain-plucking 
episode; Luke has ev erepta era/ 3/3arq> (on another Sabbath). Whether Mark 3:1 includes the 
article before (rvvoryayypv (synagogue) is not important for this study: cf. J. S. Sibinga, “Text and 
Literary Art in Mark 3:1-6,” Studies in New Testament Language and Text , ed. J. K. Elliot 
(Leiden: Brill, 1976), pp. 357-365. 

77 Cf. Lagrange, Saint Marc, p. 57; Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark, p. 221; C. E. 
B. Cranfield, The Gospel According to St. Mark, p. 119. 

78 Geldenhuys, Commentary on the Gospel of Luke, p. 212. 

79 E.g., Klostermann, Das Markusevangelium , p. 31; Plummer, The Gospel According to 
Luke, p. 169; Cranfield, The Gospel According to St. Mark, p. 120; Geldenhuys, Commentary 
on the Gospel of Luke, pp. 202-204. Cf. the excellent discussion in Gnilka, Evangelium , pp. 
127-128. 

80 W. Manson, The Gospel of Luke (London: Macmillan, 1930), p. 60. 

8 ‘So, for example, Swete, The Gospel According to St. Mark, p. 52; Rawlinson, St. Mark, 
p. 36; Lohmeyer, Das Evangelium des Markus, p. 69; Taylor, The Gospel According to St. 
Mark, p. 222. Cf. Lane, The Gospel According to Mark , p. 125: “Jesus answered the question of 
what is permitted on the Sabbath by healing the man with the withered hand. Ironically, the 
guardians of the Sabbath determine to do harm and to kill (cf. 3:6).” 

82 Cf. SBK l:623ff. D. Flusser, in the foreword to R. L. Lindsay, A Hebrew Translation of the 
Gospel of Mark (Jerusalem: Dugith, 1973), pp. 4- 5, is not convincing when he puts Luke against 
Matthew and Mark, and claims that Luke alone does not present any plot among the Pharisees, 
but only further discussion (/cat 8ie\6tkovv 7rpo9 aXA/r/Aovs, “they were discussing among 
themselves”). But this not only fails to reckon with Luke’s insistence that the Pharisees were 
looking for a reason to accuse Jesus, it also overlooks his witness that the event called forth their 
fury (“But they were filled with fury” [Luke 6:11]). Cf. the more nuanced discussion by 
Marshall, Commentary on Luke, p. 236. 

83 J. A. Broadus, Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew (Valley Forge: American Baptist 
Publication Society, 1886), p. 262. 

84 The verb otAAv7T€co is used only here in the New Testament; the active meaning is “hurt 
with,” and the passive means “to sympathize, share in grief.” Neither of these meanings quite suits 
the context. M. 2:325 suggests the meaning is perfective, i.e., “utterly distressed,” and although 
there is no other example of such usage, it is required by the context. W. L. Knox, Some 
Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christianity (London: Published for the British Academy by 
H. Milford, 1944), p. 6 n.4, observing that Latin contristari has this meaning as early as Seneca 
(Ep. 85:14), wonders if “we might have here an isolated instance of a Latin influence on the 
koine, the lack of parallels being due to chance” Cf. Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark, 
p. 223. G. Stahlin, TDNT 5:428, and R. Bultmann, TDNT 4:323-24, who conclude that the 
verb here means Jesus was grieved. 

85 The Herodians were not a religious sect or an organized party, but friends and supporters of 
Herod Antipas (cf. Josephus, Ant. xiv.450). Lohmeyer, Das Evangelium des Markus, p. 67, 
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objects that Pharisees would never make a league with Herodian pragmatists, but common 
hostilities, like shared grief, produce strange unions (cf. Luke 23:12). K. A. Russell, “Mk 2 23 - 
3 6 — A Judean Setting?” SE 6 (1973): 466-72, finds in references to Pharisees and Herodians a 
prime reason for ascribing a Judean setting and a late period in Jesus’ ministry to Mark 2:23-26. 
However, he does not adequately explain the reason for the present setting, and questions so 
many details of the text as we have it, that he arouses suspicions that the text is being made to fit 
the theory. 

86 Again, the form critics do not agree. Dibelius, From tradition to Gospel, p. 43, classifies this 
pericope as a paradigm “of a less pure type"; Bultmann, an apophthegm, indeed a M usterbeispiel 
(a master example) of an ideal scene constructed from an Oxyrhvnchus saying. Taylor, The 
Gospel According to St. Mark , p. 298, responds, “T his hypothesis is surely a Musterbeispiel of 
subjective criticism,” and insists this be called quite simply a story about Jesus. 

87 Most writers agree that the Lukan passage refers to the same incident as do the other two 
(despite Lane, The Gospel According to Mark , p. 201, n.2, who theorizes that two visits to 
Nazareth are recorded by the Synoptists); but it is far more difficult to decide what extra source 
material was available to Luke. Cf. discussion in Marshall, Commentary on Luke , p. 179ff. 

88 Swetc, The Gospel According to St. Mark , p. 111. 

89 Cf. Philo, de Sept. 2. 

90 Cf. 6:3-6; Lane. The Gospel According to Mark , p. 201. 

91 Assuming that the reading o vios 77)9 Mapias (“the Son of Mary”) is correct (cf. Taylor, The 
Gospel According to St. Mark , p. 300; Metzger, Textual Commentary . pp. 88f. ). it is likely that 
this description of Jesus implicitly declares Him to be illegitimate for “to call someone the son of 
his mother in Kastern lands is to cast a slur on his true sonship” (R. P. Martin, Mark: Evangelist 
and Theologian [Exeter: Paternoster, 1972], p. 123, following L. Stauffer, “Jeschu ben Mirjam,” 
Seo testamentica et Semitica , ed. K. Earle Ellis and M. Wilcox [Edinburgh: T. <A T. Clark, 
1969 ], pp. 119-28). 

92 No one knows whether the Jewish lectionary cycle stretches back that tar. Ct. L. Morris, t he 
Sew Testament and the Jewish L ectionaries (London: Tvndale, 1964); W. A. Meeks, The 
Prophet-King (Leiden: Brill, 1967), p. 92, n.2; J. Heincmann,“Thc Triennial Lectionarv Cvcle,” 
JJS 19 (1968): 42-48. 

93 Plummer, The Gospel According to St. Luke , p. 121. 

94 Cf. R B. Sloan, The Favorable Year of the Lord: A Study of the Jubilary Theology in the 
Gospel of Luke (Austin: Schola Press, 1977), p. 19, n.4. The debate over the length of the jubilee 
vear is incidental; cf. most rccentlv S. B. Hoenig, “Sabbatical Years and the Year of Jubilee," 
JQR 39 (1968-69): 222-36. 

9S The Favorable Year of the Lord. 

96 Jcremias, New Testament Theology 1:206-7, points out that in 4:18-19 Jesus breaks off in 
mid-sentence, omitting the words “and the day of vengeance of our God" — i.e. , the day of 
vengeance on the Gentiles. The reaction of the crowd to Jesus’ preaching is expressed in 4:22 “all 
spoke well of him and wondered at the gracious words that proceeded out of his mouth.” In 
Greek, both verbs are ambiguous , ixaprvpelv with the dative can mean “witness for” or “witness 
against,” and Bavfia^ew can mean “be enthusiastic about” or “be shocked about.” Jercmias 
chooses the negative meaning in both cases: “The continuation of the pericope shows that the 
word must be interpreted in malem partem [in the bad sense].” He thinks the words eni 70I9 
A6yoi9 tt )9 x<*piro9 (“at the gracious words”) explain that the people of Nazareth are shocked 
that Jesus quotes only the words of grace from Isaiah 61 and omits the rest. This interpretation has 
attractive features, and is not unimportant with respect to a later section of this chapter dealing 
with Jesus’ attitude to the law, but its serious weakness is that the text portrays the offense of the 
synagogue crowd in terms of Jesus’ personal claims, rather than in terms of Jesus’ authoritative use 
of Scripture. At best, Jercmias ’s view is a secondary motif, a merely possible one at that. 

97 Plummer, The Gospel According to St. Luke , p. 342. 

98 As far as the Mislmah is concerned, cf. Shab. 3:1-4 for rules about watering cattle, 7:2 on 
tying knots, 13:1-2 on important exceptions. Cf. also F rub. 2:1-4. The Talmud expresses 
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reservations: water can be drawn for an animal but must not be carried to it in a vessel. Cf. 
discussion in E. Lohse, TDNT 7:1. 

"There is no reason to think that the woman’s bondage was due to some specific sin. 

100 This was an accepted rabbinical method of arguing, the so-called qal wahomer (“light and 
heavy”) principle. 

101 Caird, The Gospel of St. Luke , pp. 107-8. Cf. also W. Grundmann, Das Evangelium nach 
Lukas (Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1 961), pp. 278-281; Ellis, The Gospel of Luke, p. 
185; Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, p. 37. 

102 Cf. SBK on this passage. Grundmann, Das Evangelium nach Lukas, p. 290, suggests a 
Jerusalem setting since the host is a “ruler” of the Pharisees. Ellis, The Gospel of Luke, p. 192, 
points out that the contrast between the invited guest and the unfortunate intruder provides the 
backdrop for the entire episode, i.e., not just the healing, but also the two precepts (14:7-11, 
12-14) and the concluding parable (14:15-24). 

103 Despite T. Zahn, Das Evangelium des Lucas (Leipzig: A. Deichert, 1913), pp. 544-45, 
followed by Geldenhuys, Commentary on the Gospel of Luke, p. 388, who argues that Km ibov 
(“and behold”) following TrapaT7)povpLevoL (“they were watching him”) suggests that the pres- 
ence of the ill man was unexpected by Jesus but arranged by the Pharisees as an intentional trap. 

104 This is the most likely reading. Cf. Marshall, Commentary on Luke, pp. 579-80. 

xos Zadokite Fragments (=CD) 13:2 2ff . , discusses the case of the animal in the well and arrives at 
the opposite conclusion; but Manson, The Sayings of Jesus, p. 188, says that this document does 
not represent “normative Judaism” (whatever that is). Cf. also CD 1 1:16— 17; plus K. Schubert, in 
The Scrolls and the New Testament, ed. K. Stendahl (New York: Harper, 1958), pp. 127-28. 

i06 The Lords Day, pp. 40-41. 

107 See Hill, The Gospel of Matthew, p. 321; Gander, 2:426. There is no need to take paqbe 
(TOLfifiaTU) (“or on a Sabbath”) as a Matthean redaction reflecting Jewish Christianity (so among 
others, L. Goppelt, Apostolic and Post- Apostolic Times (London: Black, 1970), p. 204. 

,08 Cf. R. A. Morey, “Is Sunday the ‘Christian Sabbath?” BRR 8/1 (1979): 13-14. 

109 Cf. R. P. Martin, “The Theology of Mark’s Gospel,” SwJT 21 (1978): 33-34. 

110 Cf. also A. B. Kolenkow, “Healing Controversy as a Tie Between Miracle and Passion 
Material for a Proto-Gospel,” JBL 95 (1976): 623-38. 

1 1 ’Cf. the brief but elegant treatment by G. R. Beasley-Murray, “Eschatology in the Gospel of 
Mark,” SwJT 21 (1978): esp. 42-45. 

ll2 From Sabbath to Sunday, p. 62. 

113 Cf. among other works M. Maher, “Take my voke upon you’ (Matt. xi. 29),” NTS 22 
(1975-76): 97-103. 

1 14 Cf. J. Zens, “This is my beloved Son . . . hear him’: A Study of the Development of Law 
in the History of Redemption,” BRR 7/1 (1978): 15-52, esp. 27. 

115 R. Banks, Jesus and the Law in the Synoptic Tradition (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1975), pp. 122-23. 

1 16 Again, the reader is referred to the next chapter for a consideration of Luke’s treatment of the 
law. 

117 E.g. , A. Sand, Das Gesetz und die Propheten: V ntersuchungen zur Theologie des 
Evangeliums nach Matthaus (Regensburg: Pustet, 1974); Banks, Jesus and the Law; J. P. Meier, 
Law and History in Matthew’s Gospel : A Redactional Study ofMt. 5:17-48 (Rome: Biblical 
Institute Press, 1976); K. Berger, Die Gesetzeauslegung Jesu: Ihr historischer Hintergrund im 
Judentum und im Alten Testament, Teil 1: Markus und Parallelen (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukir- 
chener Verlag, 1972). Cf. also the unpublished doctoral dissertation of B. L. Martin, “Matthew 
and Paul on Christ and the Law: Compatible or Incompatible Theologies?” (McMaster Univer- 
sity, 1976). Matthew’s Gospel is particularly important: background studies are nicely sum- 
marized by J. Rohde, Rediscovering the Teaching of the Evangelists (London: SCM, 1968); and 
by D. J. Harrington, “Matthean Studies since Joachim Rohde,” HeyJ 16 (1975): 375-88, who 
rightly notes that one of the emerging trends is a growing recognition of the complexity of 
Matthew’s attitude to the law. 
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1 l8 New Testament Theology , 1:206. 

n9 One might envisage a theoretical situation in which Jesus complied with Halakah for the 
sake of the Kingdom; there is no unambiguous record of such, whether in the synoptic Gospels or 
in the fourth Gospel. 

l20 M. Hubaut, “Jesus et la Loi de Moise,” RevTheolLouv 7 (1976): 401-25, attempts to 
qualify Banks; but he is not convincing. Moreover, the above interpretation does not at all raise 
the question whether or not Jesus’ own teachings may properly be classified as Halakic as P. Sigal 
(“The Halakah of Jesus of Nazareth according to the Gospel of Matthew,” Ph.D. dissertation. 
University of Pittsburgh, 1979) claims (I have not yet read this work; 1 am indebted for the 
reference to Dr. Peter Davids.). 

121 Jeremias, New Testament Theology, p. 206; similarly, H. von Campenhausen, The Forma- 
tion of the Christian Bible (London: Black, 1972), p. 5ff. 

122 Despite H. J. Schoeps, “Jesus et la loi juive,” RHPR 33 (1953): 15-17. For adequate 
comment, cf. W. D. Davies, “Matthew 5:17-18,” Christian Origins and Judaism (London: 
Darton, Longman and Todd, 1962), pp. 37-43; and cf. R. Longenecker, Paul: Apostle of Liberty 
(New York: Harper, 1964), pp. 138-42. Besides the commentaries on Mark 7:1-23, cf. espe- 
cially J. Lambrecht, “Jesus and the Law: An Investigation of Mark 7:1-23,” EphTheolLov 53 
(1977): 24-82. Berger, Die Gesetzeauslegung Jesu, pp. 534-35, may be taken as representative 
of those who deny the authenticity of Mark 7,15; but cf. H. Hubner, “Mark vii. 1-23 und das 
Judisch-Hellenistische’ Gesetzes Verstandnis," NTS 22 (1975-76): 319-45. 

123 For a survey of the literature, cf. W. D. Davies, “Matthew 5:17, 18,” 3 Iff. ; and R. Banks, 
“Matthew’s Understanding of the Law: Authenticity and Interpretation in Matthew 5:17-20,” 
JBL 93 (1974): 226-42; and the monographs already cited. 

,24 Ibid. Cf. also his book, Jesus and the Law in the Synoptic Tradition. 

I25 Cf. Jeremias, New Testament Theology , pp. 82-85, who on the basis of this difficulty takes 
the verb to mean “to fill up,” “to complete.” 

126 E. g., D. Wenham, “Jesus and the Law': An Exegesis on Matthew 5:17-20,” Themelios 4 
(1978-79): 92-96. 

127 Banks, “Matthew’s Understanding of the Law.” 

128 Ibid., p. 231. On the antithetical structure of 5:17, see R. A. Guelich, “Not to Annul the 
Law Rather to Fulfil the Law and the Prophets,” Hamburg, Diss., 1967, which Banks also cites. 
The sense of “fulfill” as related to prophecy is richer than mere prediction/fulfillment, but is most 
akin to C. F. D. Moule’s third category: cf. his article, “Fulfilment-Words in the New Testa- 
ment: Use and Abuse,” NTS 14 (1967-68): 293-320. Several scholars who do not adopt Banks’ 
entire structure nevertheless concur with his essentially eschatological understanding of “to 
fulfill.” For example, cf. R. E. Nixon, “Fulfilling the Law: The Gospels and Acts,” Law, 
Morality and the Bible , ed. B. Kaye and G. Wenham (Downers Grove, InterVarsity, 1978), pp. 
55-56; B. L. Martin, “Matthew and Paul,” p. 54; and especially, J. P. Meier, pp. 79-80; 
J. Zens, pp. 23-24. 

,29 D. A. Carson, The Sermon on the Mount: An Evangelical Exposition of Matthew 5-7 
(Grand Rapids: Baker, 1978), p. 37. 

130 Cf. W. Trilling, Das wahre Israel (Miinchen: Kosel, 1964), pp. 167-68. 

13I E.g., Wenham, Jesus and the Law; G. Bahnsen, Theonomy in Christian Ethics (Nutley: 
Presbyterian and Reformed, 1977), pp. 76-78. 

,32 W. D. Davies, “Matthew 5:17, 18” (cf. also his The Setting of the Sermon on the Mount 
[Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1963], on the same subject), suggests that the reference 
is eschatological. The eschatological age has been inaugurated by Jesus’ death and resurrection 
(A. Feuillet, “Le Discours de Jesus sur la Ruine du Temple,” RB 56 (1949): 85, prefers the fall of 
Jerusalem.). Jeremias, New Testament Theology , 1:207, argues similarly: “Jesus is claiming to be 
the eschatological messenger of God.” Part of the strength of Davies’ approach rests on his belief 
that there was a marked amount of Jewish speculation that the new age would bring significant 
transformation to Torah: cf. his Torah in the Messianic Age and I or the Age to Come (Philadel- 
phia: Society of Biblical Literature, 1952), incorporated into his Setting, pp. 109ff. This view' has 
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also been supported by H. M. Teeple and R. Longenecker An even stronger position — that the 
new Torah would displace the old, not merely modify it — was held, among others, by 
G. Dalman and A. Kdersheim, and reiterated recently by H. Schoeps and J. Jocz. But 

E. Bammel, G. Barth, and, most comprehensively, R. Banks, “The Eschatological Role of Law 
in Pre- and Post-Christian Jewish Thought,” Reconciliation and Hope, ed. R. Banks, (Exeter: 
Paternoster, 1974), pp. 173ff., have strenuously and persuasively denied the existence of such 
speculation in the first century. 

133 I have not found this interpretation of the two clauses elsewhere; and by suggesting it, I am 
abandoning my support of Trilling (n. 130; as found in Carson, The Sermon on the Mount). It 
seems to me that such a fit is consistent with the passage, with linguistic usage, and with 
Matthean theology; and it is far simpler than the detailed delineation of a mixed crowd among the 
readers, thought possible by R. G. Hamerton-Kelly, “Attitudes to the Law in Matthew’s Gospel: 
A Discussion of Matthew 5:18” BR 17 (1972): 19-32; J. Zumstein, La condition du croyant dans 
I'Evangile selon Matthieu (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1977). It is also much to be 
preferred above the approach of Bahnsen, Theonomy in Christian Ethics, who rightly notes the 
exhaustive force of idrra ev 3) p.ia Kepaia (“not an iota, not a dot”), but who takes irkiqpQxrou, 
(“to fulfill”) to mean “confirm, ratify,” and takes the phrase “until heaven and earth pass away” in 
the most absolute sense. Bahnsen fails to come to grips with the New Testament’s perspective on 
redemptive history. 

134 E. Lohmeyer, Das Evangelium des Matthaus (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1956), pp. 1 1 1- 12; J. M. Gibbs, “The Son of God as Torah Incarnate in Matthew,” SE 4 ( 1968): 
43; R. Banks, “Matthew 5:17-20,” pp. 238-40. 

l35 For this suggestion I am indebted to Andrew Lincoln. For further discussion cf. chapter 12, 
esp. n.82. 

136 E.g., Matthew 23:23! Cf. W. C. Kaiser, “The Weightier and Lighter Matters of the Law : 
Moses, Jesus and Paul,” Current Issues in Biblical and Patristic Interpretation, ed. G. F. 
Hawthorne (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1975), pp. 176-192. It is important to note that Jesus 
never treats the Decalogue as the perfect sum of moral law; cf. the excellent if brief discussion by 
R. E. Nixon, pp. 64-65. In this Jesus is like the rabbis and unlike Philo; cf. E. E. Urbach, The 
Sages : Their Concepts and Beliefs (Jerusalem: Magnes, 1975), p. 360. For further discussion cf. 

F. E. Vokes, “The Ten Commandments in the New Testament and in First Centurv Judaism,” 
SE 5 (1968): 146-54. 

137 Cf. H. Frankmolle, Jahwebund und Kirche Christi: Studien zur Form und Traditionsges- 
chichte des ’Evangeliums nach Matthaus (Munster: Asehendorff, 1974). 

138 Cf. Longenecker, Paul, Apostle of Liberty, pp. 138-40 (esp. p. 140). C. F. D. Moule, 
“From Defendant to Judge — and Deliverer,” SNTS 3 (1952): 52-53, followed by W. D. Davies, 
“Matthew 5:17-18,” pp. 56ff., argue persuasively that if Jesus lived in the consciousness that as 
the Servant of Yahweh He was destined to die, then until that death occurred there was need for a 
certain reserve about the claims He might advance concerning Himself. The reticence is caused 
not so much by the disciples’ unprepared ness, as by Jesus’ awareness that only through death 
could He fulfill His mission. 

139 Jeremias, New Testament Theology, p. 211. 

140 G. R. Beasley-Murray, “Eschatology.” 

14 ‘Respectively, J. G. Machen, The Origin of Paul's Religion (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
reprint 1970); Longenecker, Paul, Apostle of Liberty, esp. pp. 128-55; E. Jiingel, Paulus und 
Jesus (Tubingen: Mohr, 1972), pp. 268-73; H. Ridderbos, Paul and Jesus (Philadelphia: Presby- 
terian and Reformed, 1957). I am not arguing that these writers would support my understanding 
of Jesus and the law. 

142 For detailed study of these passages, besides the commentaries, see especially S. Pancaro, 
The Law in the Fourth Gospel (Leiden: Brill, 1975). 

143 On the unity and coherence of this section, cf. especially J. Bernard, “La guerison de 
Bethesda: Harmoniques judeo-hellencstiques d un recit de miracle un jour de sabbat,” 
MelSciRel 33 (1976): 3-34; 34 (1977): 13-44. 
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144 Cf. R. E. Brown, The Gospel According to John (London: Chapman, 1966), 1:209. 

,45 Cf. D. A. Carson, Divine Sovereignty and Human Responsibility : Some Aspects of Johan- 
nine Theology Against Jewish Background (London: Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 1981). 

,46 Thc prohibition against carrying things in Jeremiah 17:19-22 apparently has commerce in 
view, not a pallet carried by a miraculously healed man. 

147 Thc first clause of Jesus’ reply is not unrelated to the much debated question in both 
Hellenistic and rabbinic Judaism as to whether God Himself kept the Sabbath. Both groups 
decided negatively: there are some areas, e.g., moral government, in which God works all the 
time (Cf. SBK 2:461-62; Philo, esp. Leg. All 1, 6; — Cf. C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the 
Fourth Gospel [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1953], pp. 320-28). 

,48 By relating John 5:17 to Mark 2:27, R. Maddox, “The Function of the Son of Man 
According to the Synoptic Gospels,” NTS 15(1968-69): 67-68, tries to invest Mark 2:27 with 
eschatological significance. He thus approves the study by H. Riesenfeld, “Sabbat et jour du 
Seigneur,” New Testament Essays , ed. A. J. B. Higgins (Manchester: Manchester University 
Press, 1959), pp. 210-17. But whereas it is difficult to avoid the eschatological overtones of John 
5, it seems to me that to discover them in Mark 2:27 would be eisegesis. Both passages are richer 
in christological than eschatological affirmations. On another note, O. Cullman, “ Sabbat und 
Sonntag nach dem Johannesevangelium ,” Vortrage und Au/satze (Tubingen: Mohr, 1966), pp. 
187-91, says that €o><? aprt (“until now” 5:17) refers both to Jesus’ resurrection (on the first day 
of the week) and to the rest of the new creation “at the End” and on this basis he concludes that 
the text is “an indirect theological reflection” that connects the Old Testament God-ordained 
Ruhetag (“day of rest”) with the primitive Christian Auferstehungstag (“Resurrection day”). 

149 Cf. Lohse, TDNT 7:277: “The story of the breaking of the Sabbath raises the decisive 
question whether the authority of Jesus as the One whom God has sent is recognized or not.” It is 
cxegetically unreasonable to take this statement as a paradigm of human behavior, in the fashion 
of some older writers: e.g., W. B. Trevelyan Sunday (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1902), 
p. 134: “The eternal energy of God forbids us to interpret rest as equal to idleness. . . . (Man’s) 
true rest is not a rest from earthly labour, but a rest for divine heavenly labour.” J. Murray, 
Principles of Conduct (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1957), p. 33, makes the same leap from Jesus to 
the believer, only in a more sophisticated fashion and within a different theological framework: 
“Jesus is not here obliterating the rest of the sabbath; he is not saying that the sabbath has been 
abrogated. He is indicating the work he performed as consonant with the rest of the sabbath 
precisely because the rest the sabbath requires is not the rest of inaction. Sabbath rest is not 
inactivity; it is not unemployment, but employment of another sort from that of the six days.” 
The leap from Jesus to the believer is a basis for ethical behavior in some places in the New 
Testament; but there is no evidence for it here. In addition to the leap from Jesus to the believer, 
there are tw'o other reasons for rejecting the view that John 5 has as secondary motif the idea that 
God’s rest serves as a paradigm for man’s weekly rest. First, “inactivity” accurately sums up the 
way Sabbath prescriptions in the Old Testament arc largely formulated. Second, there is no 
mention in John 5 of the change in God’s work over the course of a seven day cycle, but only of 
the constancy of God’s work. Indeed, elsewhere in the fourth Gospel, we read that the disciples 
join Jesus in the work (9:4). Jesus’ “Sabbath” w ork is thus the constant eschatological work of the 
One sent down from heaven. Whether or not this work is in John climaxed by the Cross which 
introduces the Sabbath of eternal rest (as P. Ricca, Die Eschatologie des Vierten Evangeliums 
[Zurich: Gotthelf-Verlag, 1966], p. 63ff., argues on 19:28-31) cannot be argued here. But the 
following remarks by A. Corell, Consumatum Est (London: SPCK, 1958), p. 63, deserve being 
weighed: “It is not merely a question of the Jewish Sabbath versus the Christian Sunday; rather is 
it a question of the old dispensation versus the new. The old Sabbath was but a preparation for, 
and a pledge of, this new dispensation. Now, however, the time of fulfilment has come w hile the 
ancient eschatological promises are being realized in the works of Christ. Indeed, it was by an 
appeal to the nature of his works that Jesus refuted the Jews when they accused him of breaking 
the Sabbath — ‘My Father worketh even until now and I work’ (v. 17). Thus he poined out that, 
while the Law of Moses forbade that man should do their own work on the Sabbath, it could in 
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no wise forbid or prevent the accomplishment of God's work on that day. He, himself, had come 
to do the works of God . . . which, being of eschatological significance, belonged to the Sabbath 
in a very special way. . . . Indeed, his very doing of these things was a sure sign that the real 
Sabbath of fulfillment had come. Since, moreover, the risen and ascended Christ lives and works 
within the Church, her life itself is one continuous Sabbath — a pledge and foretaste of the 
consummation and the great Sabbath of eternity.” 

150 Hooker, The Son of Man in Mark, pp. 101-2, writes that “the Johannine interpretation is 
perhaps only a clear expression of the idea that is implicit in Jesus' words (in Mark 2:28).” Note, 
too, that Mark 2:1-12 deals with Jesus' authority to forgive sin, an idea not unrelated to John 
5:8-9, 14. 

151 S. Bacchiocchi, “John 5:17: Negation or Clarification of the Sabbath,” a paper presented at 
the annual meeting of SBL, Nov. 21, 1978. Cf. also W. Stott, NIDNTT 3:409. 

152 The title itself (ibid.) reveals a forced pair of alternatives. John's treatment of the Sabbath 
may be neither “negation” nor “clarification” but an instance of prophecy/fulfillment or of 
transcended categories. Moreover, on a point of detail important to Bacchiocchi, eo><? aprt (“until 
now”) does not necessarily mean precisely usque hoc (“until now”); it can mean “until now” 
without reference to whether or not there is continuity beyond the “now,” as lexical study reveals, 
and as C. K. Barrett, The Gospel According to St John (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1958), pp. 
255-56, rightly notes. 

153 E.g., Shah. 18:3; 19:6. 

,54 For an excellent analysis of the proceedings, cf. C. H. Dodd, Interpretation , pp. 79-81. 
The intricate questions connected with 7:32-33, 35, need not be probed here. In the last few' 
years the work of J. L. Martyn, recently revised ( History and Theology in the Fourth Gospel 
[Nashville: Abingdon, 1979]), has focused a great deal of attention on John 9, and he has 
concluded that everything from verse 8 on refers to the polemics of John’s day and not to events in 
Jesus’ day. Although I am inclined to agree with Martyn 's thesis that John is concerned with 
certain church/synagogue polemics of his own day, I am not at all persuaded that any of the 
verses are on this account inauthentic. Cf. the discussion of parts of Martyn 's book in Carson, 
“Historical Tradition.” 

,55 W. A. Meeks, The Prophet-King (Leiden: Brill, 1954), p. 288. 

l56 The Law in the Fourth Gospel. 

157 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1974). Cf. also the last few pages of Richard 
Morgan, “Fulfillment in the Fourth Gospel: The Old Testament Foundation,” Int 11 (1957): 
155-65. 

158 E.g, J. S. King, “The Prologue to the Fourth Gospel: Some Unsolved Problems,” ExpT 86 
(1974-75): 372-75. 

,59 Not only the possibility of taking John 5 this way springs to mind, but one also wonders at 
the irony in John 19:3 1 , for there the Jews want to take Jesus' body down from the cross because of 
the onset of the Sabbath — indeed, a special Sabbath! 

160 So, rightly, E. J. Young, “Sabbath,” NBD, pp. 1110-11. 

161 E.g., Beckwith, This Is the Day, pp. 22-24. 

I62 Since Rordorf, Sunday, pp. 65-66, fails to make this distinction, his conclusions are in- 
valid. 

163 Mishnah, Hag. 1:8. 

164 Cf. H. Riesenfeld, “Sabbat et Jour du Seigneur,” pp. 214-15. 
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More than a quarter of the New Testament comes from the hand of Luke. 1 
This writer was, in measure, both a theologian of the early church and a 
witness concerning its history. 2 This chapter seeks to investigate what light his 
writings throw on the use of the Sabbath and the first day of the week in the 
apostolic church. 

TheIabbaton References in Luke s Gospel 

The word crafifiaTOv appears 21 3 times in Luke (4:16, 31; 6:1, 2, 5 (twice), 6, 
7, 9; 13:10, 14 (twice), 15, 16; 14:1, 3, 5; 18:12; 23:54, 56; 24:1 4 ). The first 
nine of these references, and the last three are all found in Markan contexts. 
Those in chapter 13 belong to Luke’s special material, as does 18:12. There is 
some evidence that the Sabbath incident in Luke 14 is derived from Q. We 
shall examine the material in accordance with this source analysis. 

The ^afifiotrov References in Markan Contexts 

Luke has taken much of his material on the Sabbath from Mark w ithout 
making significant changes. Luke retains the whole of Mark 1:14-3:18 as a 
unit; thus demonstrating his sensitivity to the structure and purpose of this 
block in his source. He introduces some changes within the block, but only 
such as tend to highlight the points that are made by Mark’s redaction. 

Conzelmann’s dictum that Luke “takes over word for word a large part of 
Mark’s material and destroys Mark’s redaction, ... so thoroughly that hardly 
one stone remains upon another” 5 could hardly be less true than in this 
instance. Mark opens his account of Jesus’ ministry with the summary 6 state- 
ment that Jesus preached the good news of God (1:14), which the evangelist 
then clarifies in terms of the fulfillment of the (expected) time, the dawn of 
the kingdom, and the need to repent. Mark immediately proceeds to depict 
the good news in action, 7 commencing with a story of an exorcism — a most 
vivid demonstration of the inbreaking of the kingdom of God and the over- 
turning of the reign of Satan (1:21-28). 

Mark’s redaction 8 then presents the reader with a number of scenes in a 
sequence that itself contains a message. 9 Jesus’ miracles draw large crowds 
(1:32-33; cf. 1:28) but Mark, by immediately introducing the wilderness 
motif (eprjiJLov tottov , “a desert place”) in connection with Jesus’ praying 
(1:35), probably identifies this apparent success with temptation for Jesus. 10 
According to Lane’s interpretation, Jesus resolutely turns His back on Caper- 
naum, which was not truly responding to the good news (cf. Matt. 11:23) of 
which Jesus’ miracles are merely acted parables. 1 1 The perieope that follows 
(the healing of the leper, Mark 1:40-45) makes the point that w hile Jesus does 
not wish His reputation as a miracle worker to spread outside the context of 
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His preaching, His miracles are reported abroad and gather the enormous 
crowds; the mixed nature of which Jesus later portrays in the parable of soils. 12 

The remaining pericopes in this Markan block all depict conflict situations 
precipitated by Jesus’ acts and two of these conflicts (2:38 and 3:1-5) were 
concerned with the attitude that Jesus took to the Sabbath Halakah. They are 
included in Mark’s account, however, less for their positive teaching on the 
nature of the Sabbath than for the reaction that they provoked; culminating in 
3:6, 13 which is a turning point in the Gospel. 

Luke has not used the summary with which Mark has introduced this block 
(Mark 1:14-15), but his sensitivity to its contents and purpose is shown by 
what he puts in its place: an account of the incident at Nazareth (Luke 
4:16-30). 14 This pericope contains the substance of Mark 1:16-3:6. It has 
both the positive message of the proclamation of a messianic jubilee — 
eschatological release from the enslaving powers; a vivid parallel to the lan- 
guage of the kingdom 15 — and a foreshadowing of the conflict that was to lead 
to the cross (Luke 4:28-30). 

While Luke’s account of Jesus’ refusal to stay at Capernaum may appear to 
lack the Markan bite, nevertheless Luke at two other places strengthens what 
the second evangelist implies: (1) In 5:16 he states that while the crowds grew 
bigger Jesus repeatedly withdrew into the wilderness. The adversative be 
(“but”) in verse 16 marks temptation overtones behind the scene. 16 (2) Luke’s 
special account of the call of the disciples (5:1 — 1 1) 17 appears at a different 
point in the framework of the narrative from Mark’s equivalent (1:16-20). It 
has been moved to such a position that it stands as a lesson to the milling, 
clamoring crowds (4:42-43) to the effect that the appropriate response to 
Jesus’ miracles is awareness of the need for forgiveness. 18 From men who 
show such a response, Jesus does not withdraw (contrast 5:8 with 4:43; 5:16), 
rather, He invites them to join in the eschatological 19 proclamation. 

In the light of the above we can be relatively confident that even when Luke 
has little to offer by way of distinctive material, he was no mere compiler but 
had a firm grasp of the significance of the traditions he used. With this brief 
introduction to the context we may turn to a more detailed investigation of the 
relevant Sabbath passages. 

Luke 4:16. The form rj rjfjiepa tcop o-afifiaTcov (“the Sabbath day”) is 
probably Lukan (cf. Acts 16:13 in a “we” section; also Acts 13:14). This does 
not preclude the possibility that the Sabbath was mentioned in Luke’s source 
(the parallel tradition in Mark 6:2 reads yevopevov crafifiaTov, “on the 
Sabbath”) and in any case the occasion could be deduced from the story. But 
what is the nature of the custom of Jesus Luke mentions here? Is it synagogue 
attendance per se; hence raising the possibility in some minds that Jesus is set 
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before Luke’s readers as a model of reverence for the Sabbath? Or is it Jesus’ 
more recently acquired habit of teaching in the synagogues that is primarily in 
view (cf. the preceding verse!)? The latter alternative is almost certainly to be 
preferred. Luke elsewhere only once uses the expression Kara to eicodos (“As 
His custom was”) and that is at Acts 17:2 in respect of Paul’s (Sabbath) 
synagogue ministry; the parallel is exact. The mention of Jesus and Paul as 
constantly in the synagogues (cf. 4:31), therefore, primarily reflects the op- 
portunities presented to them to teach; 20 it provides little real evidence of 
theological commitment on behalf of Jesus or Paul to Sabbath worship (even 
less, of course, to Sunday worship). 

S. Bacchiocchi raises the question of the significance of Luke’s mention of 
the Sabbath in a slightly different form; he notes that the ministry of Christ in 
Luke begins on a Sabbath, and he goes on to point out that the messianic 
jubilee message announced naturally has strong sabbatical overtones. It is of 
importance, he asserts, that Christ in His opening address announces His 
messianic mission in the language of the sabbatical year. “Did Christ identify 
his mission with the sabbath in order to make the day a fitting memorial of his 
redemptive activity?” 21 

Bacchiocchi’s answer is affirmative, but we are less confident. Reasons for 
this will gradually emerge, especially in our analysis of Luke 6:1-5 and 
13:1-6 below. In the meantime we must question two of the fundamental 
assumptions. Would messianic jubilee language necessarily have had strong 
sabbatical overtones for Luke , or has this evocative language of release 
(dnpe(TL<;) of those in bondage become a powerful metaphor of redemption in 
its own right? And if Luke did connect messianic jubilee language with 
current notions of an eschatological Sabbath, is there any hard evidence that 
he took the further step of coming to regard the week-day Sabbath as the 
appropriate memorial of such redemptive activity? 

Bacchiocchi’s case is necessarily weakened by the observation that neither 
Isaiah 61 nor the Qumran pesher of it (11Q Melchizedek) actually mentions 
the weekly Sabbath. His case could at least claim the support of some evi- 
dence if Jesus had confined His use of messianic jubilee motifs to occasions 
when He taught on the Sabbath and used other metaphors and Old Testa- 
ment allusions on other days. But this is not the case; Jesus appeals to Isaiah 
61 again at Luke 7:22 (cf. also 6:20f.) and it is unlikely that this was a Sabbath. 
The presence of crowds to be healed, and the journey undertaken by the 
Baptist’s disciples, witness against the possibility. 22 Now if Jesus commonly 
used messianic jubilee terminology to sum up His ministry, 23 and used such 
language irrespective of the day of the week, then we have no reason for 
thinking that special significance attaches to the fact that Jesus’ programmatic 
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speech in Luke takes place on a Sabbath. Luke gives no editorial hint that the 
Old Testament passage chosen was particularly appropriate to a Sabbath (the 
crr)fiepov of v. 21 is much broader in content than this); 24 the mention of the 
Sabbath has the appearance of being merely incidental to a scene that has 
been elected to its programmatic position for other reasons. 

Luke 4:31b. Does Luke understand ev rols crappaaiv as a genuine 
plural, 25 or has he, in fact, followed Mark and used the plural with a singular 
meaning, referring to the actual occasion on which Jesus healed a demoniac 
in the Capernaum synagogue? The arguments weigh more heavily in favor of 
the latter; 26 but there is no obvious redactional significance for the Sabbath/ 
Sunday question either way. 27 

Luke 6:1-5. “The wording follows Mark fairly closely, mainly with stylistic 
changes/’ 28 There is, however, what may be a very important omission: 
Luke, with Matthew, omits the sentence to c rafifiaTov dta tov avOpcoTrov 
ey evero, Kai ov\ o avOpaiiros Si a to o-a(3(3aTov (Mark 2:27, “The Sabbath 
was made for man; not man for the Sabbath”). But what, precisely, is the 
significance of the omission? Two possibilities suggest themselves: either Mark 
2:27 was not present in the earliest versions of Mark (those used by Matthew 
and Luke) or Luke deliberately omitted Mark 2:27 — either because he disag- 
reed with its theology or, for literary reasons, to heighten the christological 
comparison between David and Jesus. 

The former of these two possibilities has a distinguished line of sup- 
porters; 29 but it still fails to convince. Against it stands the unity of the textual 
tradition; and other arguments besides. 30 We must assume, then, that Luke 
deliberately omitted Mark 2:27; but why? To date no adequate explanation 
has been given as to why Luke should disagree with the theological content of 
this verse. The statement as it stands need neither confirm nor abrogate the 
Sabbath. 31 And if, indeed, this logion were truly a dominical, universalizing, 
and hellenizing extension of the Sabbath to the Gentiles, grounded on an 
alleged creation ordinance (as R. T. Beckwith suggests), 32 or if Jesus’ lordship 
over the Sabbath were grounded in His having made the day for mans benefit 
(as Bacchiocchi argues), 33 then we should be at a complete loss to account for 
why Luke, the hellenist, dropped such potentially useful apologetic. But 
Beckwith’s suggestion comes to grief on the context, 34 and Bacchiocchi’s 
thesis fails to explain the appearance of the title “Son of Man” in verse 28, a 
title that is never associated with lordship at creation in any of the known 
literature. It is much more satisfactory to explain Mark 2:27 as reflecting 
conservative Jewish tradition (cf. Mekilta Exod. 31:14 [10%]) in which the 
Sabbath is given to Israel and not to the world. The Son of Man is then lord of 
the Sabbath because He is judge over the Israel of fulfillment. 35 
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We are left with the probability that Luke has dropped Mark 2:27 in order 
to heighten the christologieal comparison between David and Jesus and to 
eliminate what may have been, to him, a relatively obscure step in the logic of 
Jesus’ teaching. Such motives certainly account for Matthew’s omission of the 
same words and for his simultaneous addition of 12:5-7, which makes the 
further point that Jesus is not only greater than David but also greater than the 
temple (v. 6). Such a thesis furnishes the most satisfactory explanation of 
Luke’s redaction. 36 

What bearing does this have on the Sabbath question? The tradition as we 
have it tells us that David was privileged, in a particular situation of need, to 
interpret and apply the shewbread law* for himself and for those with him. 37 
By typological analogy, 38 Jesus, as the eschatological ruler over the Israel of 
fulfillment (the Son of Man), 39 can exercise lordship over the Sabbath law in 
the new 7 situation of the inbreaking kingdom. The frequently quoted rabbinic 
tradition ( B.Men . 95 b) that David took the shewbread on a Sabbath is virtu- 
ally irrelevant, and, in my opinion, so is the observation that Jesus is only 
breaking the Halakah and not the Torah. 40 The point at issue is that the two 
leaders of Israel, David and the Son of Man (though probably in very different 
degrees), have an authority that at least occasionally (and in Jesus’ case 
perhaps permanently) transcends the law and the institutions revealed therein 
(cf. Matt. 12:5-6). 41 

The implications for Luke’s understanding of the role of the law 7 for Jesus 
(and his entourage) are considerable and will be discussed more fully below 7 . 
The precise consequences for the Sabbath institution are, however, not clear. 
H. Schiirmann certainly goes too far when he states: 

It is no longer merely a question of rest from work on the Sabbath and how to 

manage it rightly; the Sabbath itself is abolished by the “Son of man.” With “the 

Lord of the Sabbath” present, “the Lord’s Day” (Rev. 1:10) is now within sight. 42 

It is not clear that the Sabbath is abrogated, and not even a glimmer of the 
dawn of the “Lord’s Day” is yet to be seen in the Lukan sky. 43 But, on the 
other hand, Bacchiocchi’s claim that the Sabbath is especially hallowed is 
barely more obvious. If anything the thrust of the pericope is to question the 
relationship of Jesus and His disciples to the law and its institutions; but the 
pericope offers no answers. 

Luke 6:6-11. The primary purpose of this pericope in Mark and Luke (the 
two may be taken together because Luke’s changes are mainly literary and 
stylistic, including his addition of “on another Sabbath”) is to depict the 
deepening opposition between Jesus and the leaders of Israel. There is, 
nevertheless, more than a grain of truth in Schurmann’s introduction: “Now 7 
follows a pericope illustrating the ‘lordship’ of the Son a man over the 
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Sabbath as just established in 6:5.” 44 But this lordship is not demonstrated in 
the fashion suggested by Rordorf — a deliberate infringement of the Sabbath 
commandment in order to show that it no longer had binding force. 45 Jesus 
does break the Sabbath Halakah, at least according to a perverse interpretation 
of it. But it is not obvious how His healings were “work” in any normal 
sense, 46 and there is no evidence of His infringing or even coming into 
tension with the Torah at this point. 47 

The heart of the passage is Jesus’ twofold question (v. %); its purpose 
“consists in its presenting good omitted as evil committed.” 4 * In response to 
the accusation that Jesus senses (v. 8a — Lukan) to he directed against Him 
(implying that His acts of redemption were to be classified as forbidden 
“work”), He virtually claims that to withhold acts of mercy because it was a 
Sabbath would be a work of evil (cf. KaKoiroiy)(jOLi , “to do harm”) and 
destruction (cf. anokkaai , “to destroy”). 

Rordorf is right to claim that Jesus’ stance here is provocative. The Sabbath 
healing could, presumably, have been avoided without the condition be- 
coming acute. 49 Jesus’ question lifts the whole matter out of the merely legal 
plane onto the moral one. 50 But the force of His argument must first be noted: 
it is not so much a positive hallowing of the Sabbath to make it a particularly 
appropriate day for healing 51 as it is a refusal to allow the Halakah to prevent 
or interfere with His redemptive mission. Stopping the flow of messianic 
blessing for any reason — including appeal to the Sabbath regulations — is 
morally evil. It is in this way that Jesus demonstrates that He is Lord of the 
Sabbath. 

Luke 2 3:54. Kai ijpLepa rjv TrapaaKevrj <?, Kai craf$fiaTOV €7r€(pa)crK€v. 
This is merely a Lukan rewording of Mark 15:42. 52 Luke, however, uses this 
information to close his Markan passage while Mark himself opens the burial 
account with it. 53 The reference is of historical, perhaps even apologetic, 54 
but not of didactic interest. 

Luke 23:54b. Kai to p,ev (jafifiarov rjcrvxc^crav Kara tt\v kvroXrjv. 
Though in a Markan context this may well be derived (with v. 55) from Luke’s 
special source. 55 A number of scholars detect here a concern to show that the 
p re- Resurrection community hallowed the Sabbath; 56 and such a view is 
implied by the translators of the niv, which places an antithesis between the 
women’s Friday work (preparing spices) and their Sabbath rest. 

But since Luke’s Sabbath material elsewhere does not give the impression 
that Jesus’ disciples were rigidly conservative with respect to Sabbath observ- 
ance, it is unlikely that this is the point here. In any case there is no evidence 
that the women’s actions would have been construed as contrary to the law , 57 
although purchase of burial salves (mentioned in Mark) would not have been 
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possible. In addition, the contrasting break should come between 23:56b and 
24: la, 58 so that the Sabbath rest Kara €vro\r)v (‘‘according to the com- 
mandment”) is then clearly to explain why no one was at the tomb between 
the day of Preparation and the resurrection morning. 

Luke 24:1a. (rrj 8e pta tcov aaPPacTCDv) “But on the first day of the 
week . . . they went to the tomb.” This reference follows Mark with only 
stylistic variations. At this stage we need only quote Bacchiocchi’s warning: 
“The four gospels report unanimously that the resurrection of Christ occurred 
on the ‘first day of the week’ (Mt 28.1; Mk 16.2; Lk 24.1; Jn 20.1). The 
writers, however, provide no hint that on such a day a new cult was celebrated 
in honor of the risen Christ.” 59 

The ^apparov References in Lukes Special Material 

Luke 18:12. The claim of the Pharisee to fast “twice a week” (8is rov 
aaPParov) need not detain us. 60 

Luke 13:10-17. Most commentators see this pericope on the healing of the 
crippled woman on the Sabbath as a deliberately chosen example of “realized 
eschatology” 61 that emphasizes the importance of Jesus’ warnings concerning 
watchfulness, interpreting the times and repentance, in the immediately pre- 
ceding material. 62 It thus leads naturally into the parables of the mustard seed 
and the leaven (13:18-21). 

It is not uncommon to regard the section as a variant of the same tradition 
as is given in 14:1-6 and Mark 3:1-6; its historicity has, accordingly, been 
challenged. There are Lukan features in the telling of the story, but there is no 
need to view it as a Lukan creation or to doubt its historical basis in Jesus’ 
polemics with the Pharisees. 63 

Our interest focuses particularly on verses 14-16. The objection raised by 
the synagogue ruler was not to healing in the synagogue but to healing on the 
Sabbath. 64 There are six days for work; the sick should come on those days to 
be healed, not on the Sabbath. Luke introduces Jesus’ reply by referring to 
him as '‘the Lord” (6 Kvptos. 15), which is quite possibly intended to recall 
the reader’s attention to the earlier Sabbath dispute in which Jesus figures as 
“the Lord of the Sabbath” (6 Kvpios rov c rappdtrov ). 65 But the question as to 
the nature and purpose of that lordship is left open. 

At least since the appearance of W. Grundmann’s commentary there has 
been a tendency to suggest that, for Luke, Jesus hallows the Sabbath as a 
particularly appropriate day for the release of the woman from Satan’s bond- 
age. 66 But the evidence for this is not forthcoming and the context suggests 
otherwise. Jesus faces the ruler’s angry outburst with the accusation of hypoc- 
risy. The Pharisees do not use the Sabbath as an excuse to prevent the normal 
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course of humane kindness to animals; they loose their oxen, and donkeys, 
and water them. 67 Reasoning from the lesser to the greater ( qal wahomer), 
when the welfare of one of the sons or daughters of Abraham rather than that 
of mere beasts is concerned, it is wrong to use the Sabbath as an excuse to 
limit God’s redemptive kindness to the other six days of the week, which is 
exactly what the synagogue ruler tried to do. 68 There is no question here of 
the Sabbath being particularly appropriate for such healing; any more than it 
is particularly appropriate on that day to loose oxen and donkeys from their 
crib and to water them. The argument, in other words, is not that the Sabbath 
is a special day in this respect but precisely that it is not. The inbreaking 
kingdom, the loosing of Satan’s captives, is no respecter of days. 

Caird 69 offers no stepping stone between his correct conclusion that the 
work of liberating victims of Satan’s tyranny must (bel, v. 16) continue seven 
days a week, and his further comment that the Sabbath was actually the best 
day for such works of mercy. To be sure, the Sabbath given to Israel was a 
token of messianic rest, but this is hardly Luke’s point. 

One final comment should be made: the English versions usually follow 
the Greek word order, leaving the mention of the Sabbath (13:16) in what to 
English is an emphatic position at the end of a sentence. But were Luke’s 
emphasis to fall on the particularly appropriate nature of the Sabbath then fj 
f nxepa tov crafiPaTov (“the Sabbath day”) would more naturally be placed 
closer to, if not before, the main verb — that is, at the beginning of the 
sentence. 70 

The tradition in 13:10-17 is thus to be seen as a partial parallel to John 5: 
I - 19. The conviction it expresses, that the messianic work continues irrespec- 
tive of the Sabbath, may well have contributed to the erosion of commitment to 
the Sabbath (or other special days) in some quarters of the primitive church. 

The XafifiaTov References in Lukes ‘Q’ (?) Material 

Luke 14:1-6. The Q origin of the story of the healing of the man with 
dropsy on the Sabbath is inferred from the nature of the contacts between 
verses 3 b, 5 and Matthew 12:1 1, and from Luke’s use of Q in the immediately 
previous section (13:18-35; especially w. 34- 3 5). 71 It must immediately be 
admitted that a number of difficulties face this hypothesis 72 and the majority 
of scholars are of the opinion that 14:1-6 is either to be derived from L or is a 
Lukan creation based on a pre-lukan logion (v. 5). If the Q origin is sound 
then the passage probably provides further evidence for the hypothesis that 
Matthew and Luke used different recensions of that material; 73 it is almost 
impossible to account for the divergences between Matthew and Luke simply 
in terms of different redactional activities. 
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In the final analysis neither source criticism nor the context throws much 
light on this relatively self-explanatory passage. Luke 14:1-24 as a whole 
appears to be “table-talk” exposing the false standards of Jesus’ opponents. 74 
Luke 14:1-6 is subordinate to this more general redactional theme; it illus- 
trates the hypocrisy of Jesus’ opponents who (it is assumed) would willingly 
rescue a boy or even an ox 75 in distress on a Sabbath, but would not have 
Jesus alleviate a merely chronic condition such as dropsy (cf. vdpajTnKos, v. 
2). Jesus’ conclusion, drawn from the illustration, thus exceeds rabbinic de- 
ductions, but no new' principle appears to be involved. Rather, alleviation of 
the chronically diseased is regarded as self-evidently of a piece with assisting 
those in other kinds of distress. 

Jfsus, thk Sabbath, and thf. Law 7 in Lukf/s Gospfl 

Jesus’ attitude to the Sabbath is clearly only one aspect of His attitude to the 
broader question of the law. No study of Luke’s understanding of the role of 
the Sabbath (for Jesus and His disciples) can be said to be stable until it has 
been shown to agree with what Luke has to say about the law. It is to this that 
we now' turn. Our concern cannot be for a complete account of Luke’s 
redaction; within the limits of this paper we are concerned only for the general 
structure of his approach. 76 

In Luke 1-2, Moses’ commandments are regarded as the law' of the Lord 
and obeyed to the letter. 77 With the inbreaking of the kingdom 78 in Jesus’ 
ministry, however, the whole issue of man’s relationship to the law' becomes 
more complex. The traditions used by Luke; and by the other evangelists, 
proclaim a dramatic change on the stage of Israel’s religious life — one in 
which the law loses its central and mediating position 79 and is replaced by the 
person and teaching of Jesus. Allegiance to Him and to His teaching is now' 
the decisive factor for participation in the glory to come (Luke 12:8-9; cf. 
6:46-49; 15:1-32; 18:9-27). In Him inheres the fulfillment of many strands 
of Old Testament hope; 80 indeed the whole of the law’, the prophets, and the 
psalms looked forward to his coming (24:44). Jesus, for Luke, is the es- 
chatological prophet 81 whose light shines brighter than that of Moses or 
David, brighter even than that of John the Baptist who stands at the head of 
the prophetic line (7:28-29; cf. 1:15-16). 

The tendency to portray Jesus as the focus of God’s redemptive self- 
revelation 82 raises the question of Jesus’ relationship to the law in its most 
acute form. The answer to that question is complex. Jesus’ attitude to the law 
seems to involve elements of affirmation and yet, simultaneously, degrees of 
abrogation. 83 He appears to assert both its continuity and, in some areas, its 
discontinuity. 
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A Conservative Strand in Jesus Teaching on the Law According to Luke? 

J. Jervell and R. J. Banks have spoken of a conservative tendency in Luke’s 
handling of the daw’ material, though they offer differing interpretations of 
it. 84 This tendency is said to be observed at the following points: (1) At 5:14 it 
is observed that Luke, following Mark, has Jesus tell the healed leper to fulfill 
the commandments of Moses for cleansing ei<? paprvpiov avTols (“as a 
proof to the people”). (2) At 10:25-28 a young lawyer (vopuKos)* 5 asks Jesus 
what he should do to inherit eternal life 86 and Jesus answers in terms of an 
affirmation of the law (w. 26-27, specifically Dent. 6:5 and Lev. 19:18). 
(3) The Pharisees ought to have tithed their mint, rue, and other herbs with- 
out neglecting justice and the love of God; but these things are not alternatives 
(11:42). (4) Luke 11:44 appears to assume that the laws of ritual uncleanness 
still apply; hidden graves do truly defile. (5) Luke 16:17-18 seems explicitly to 
state that not the least stroke of a pen can be dropped from the law; this is 
confirmed by the intensification of the law’s teaching on marriage (16:18). 
(6) In Luke 16:29 the rich man is told that his brothers have Moses and the 
prophets; the implication is that what the law teaches about the right use of 
riches is there for all to see and is of abiding validity. (7) In Luke 18:18-21 the 
rich ruler asks what he must do to inherit eternal life and Jesus replies with an 
affirmation of the law — the second table of the Decalogue (cf. 10:25-29). 
From the above it could be inferred that Luke has a conservative attitude 
toward the law, but certain further considerations must modify this conclu- 
sion. 

Modifying Factors 

We shall deal with the above passages seriatim and then consider further 
cases. 

1. To some extent the command to obey the law at 5:14 is demanded for 
the man’s rehabilitation into society. 87 But the obedience is not a witness to 
Jesus’ stance with respect to the law; 88 rather, it is an occasion for the ratifica- 
tion of the healing and hence a witness to God’s work through Jesus. 

2. If this account ( 10:25-28) stopped at 10:28 it might be possible to argue 
that Jesus was simply ratifying the law, but the addition of the parable and 
linking statement (v. 29) changes the situation, as does the context of the 
whole unit in Luke’s redaction. 

Luke 10:17-20 emphasizes the inbreaking of the new age witnessed in the 
expulsion of demons, which testifies to the fall of Satan from his position of 
power. 89 Luke 10:21-24 brings together two sayings that underline the veiled 
nature of this inbreaking. It is only revealed to those who are chosen to enter 
intimate relationship with the Father through the Son. Verse 24 speaks of the 
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blessedness of those who hear Jesus, a theme that is taken up again in the 
pericope about Mary and Martha (10:38-42), which focuses on the blessed- 
ness of Mary who sat at the Lord’s feet and listened to His teaching. The 
content of this teaching is, in part, portrayed between these last two units. The 
radical new' statement of the law implied in the parable appended to Jesus’ 
answer to the lawyer embodies the new teaching of the new' age, which a man 
is blessed to receive. 90 

Ellis perhaps strains the point somewhat when he states that “this parable 
stands pre-eminent as the Lord’s answer to all attempts at self- justification 
... to all legalisms — Jewish or churchly” 91 but Christ certainly uses the 
parable to transcend the demands of the law; He does not merely expound the 
law. It should be pointed out too, that Jesus does not anchor His further 
demand with any exegetical appeal; it is anchored merely in His own author- 
ity. 

3. The force of the logion in 11:42 derives from its first part; the second 
may simply be a rhetorical device for emphasis of the first. 92 But even if the 
second part (“without neglecting the others”) is not simply a rhetorical device, 
it would not follow' that the Scriptures advocate that the Old Testament law be 
obeyed today in exactly the same way that it was in Jesus’ day by conservative 
Judaism. The evidence for a perceived change is too great; the nature of that 
change, however, is not addressed in this saying. 

4. The language of 1 1:44 should not be pressed as it undoubtedly contains 
an ad hominem element. Jesus is teaching Pharisees about themselves; He is 
not discussing the validity of the ritual law. 

5. Luke 16: 16ff. , 29 must be read in context; they are not unambiguous. 93 
The whole chapter appears to constitute “warnings about wealth”; 94 the 
Pharisees, and others who are rich, are warned that the law has already spoken 
and that those who are deaf to it incur guilt. What is depicted here chimes 
well with Jesus’ tendency elsewhere to adapt His tactics to His audience and, 
as in parallel cases, to face lawlessness (dtvofjiia) with the demands of the law, 
rather than with an appeal to His own teaching beyond the law. 95 We cannot, 
however, deduce from this a simple ratification of the law’s eternal validity in 
its own right, nor can such a conclusion be drawn from 16:17. The law’s 
eternal validity is certainly maintained, despite the dawning of the new age, 96 
but it has been transcended and changed by being sucked into the powerful 
vortex of Jesus’ messianic teaching and demands. This is clear from verse 18, 
w'hich, while affirming the validity of marriage in the strongest possible terms, 
nevertheless “certainly exceeds the teaching of the mosaic law and results in a 
portion of it being no longer applicable to the present situation.” 97 Banks 
correctly further notes that Jesus’ position cannot accurately be described in 
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terms of “abrogation” of the law, nor can it be considered a challenge to the 
divine status of the deuteronomic legislation. 

6. With regard to Luke 18:18-21, note again that Jesus does not stop at an 
affirmation of the law in its own right, but transcends and surpasses it. The 
real issue is total discipleship to Jesus, and the equally real danger is that 
wealth may prevent a man from entering the kingdom at all — even if he has 
“kept all the commandments” since his youth. Jesus endorses the Mosaic law 
only to surpass it in His own demands. 

Beyond a discussion of these passages, we should note the following: 
(I) Jesus at no point encourages His disciples to a study of the law as an end in 
itself. 98 (2) Luke’s attitude to the law in 6: Iff. is not conservative, but subordi- 
nates the law to the activity of Christ. 99 (3) At Luke 1 1:41, the point appears 
to be that if the Pharisees deal with their inner condition, external and ritual 
washing would be unnecessary. This logion is thus parallel in its thrust to that 
of Mark 7:18 - 23. 100 (4) Luke envisages a time when the destruction of the 
temple will make complete obedience to the Sinai revelation impossible 
(21:5-24 — events that do not immediately lead to the end). 101 

Synthesis 

Several features of Luke’s law material emerge as important. First, Luke has 
a heavy emphasis on the promise-fulfillment aspect of the law. 102 Jesus’ 
advent as Savior is heralded as the long-awaited fulfillment of the covenant to 
Abraham (1:55, 72-73) and His salvation is dispensed to those who, by their 
faith, show themselves to be sons (19:9) or daughters (13:16) of Abraham. 103 
So too the law, the prophets, and the psalms are established in the sense that 
their predictive nature is fulfilled in Christ (24:44). 

Second, this essential belief that Jesus’ ministry and teaching is what is 
prophesied by the law (cf. Matt. 11:1 3) 104 may provide the link between Jesus’ 
validation of the law and His transcending of it in His own demands. 105 For 
Jesus, even the weightiest demands of the law remain in force only within His 
teachings (where they are always modified by His own claims). 106 The law no 
longer has any merit of its own; it is at best a preliminary standard. Jesus is not 
merely “sharpening” or “radicalizing” the law; nor yet is He “expounding” it 
or “setting out its true meaning.” Jesus neither moves out from the law in 
making His demands nor does He usually relate His teaching back to the 
law. 107 Even less does He (or Luke) operate with such categories as “moral,” 
“ceremonial,” and “civil” law, dividing some that are retained from others 
that are abolished. Indeed, to bring such categories into the discussion at this 
point would be anachronistic. 108 Jesus fulfills and surpasses the law. 

Third, an easy solution to the whole problem of Luke’s attitude to the law 
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might be to claim that Jesus' teaching represents the new law of the new age. 
But this must probably be resisted as an oversimplification; while parts of 
Judaism expected a new covenant, it is unlikely that any group expected a new 
Torah. 109 Besides, Jesus is not identified as the “prophet like Moses" in 
teaching contexts and, in any case, very little of His teaching has the character 
of legislation. 110 The language of “new law" never appears in the gospels. 

A synthesis of these features can be arrived at if it be assumed that they 
spring from the recognition of Jesus' teaching as constituting the unfolding 
revelation of the new covenant . This term embraces more than the term “new 
law" and suffers none of its drawbacks. A new covenant was definitely ex- 
pected in some quarters (cf. Jer. 3 1:3 Iff. )• The Qumran sect even considered 
their own community to be a fulfillment of this promise. 111 Moreover, the 
promise of the covenant did not stipulate clearly the future role of the law (see 
further, below). 

A difficulty in the way of this explanation of the law material in Luke is that 
the words Kaivi] biadi]Kj] (“new covenant") occur only once, and that in a 
traditional passage (22:20). 112 It is thus possible that Luke was not concerned 
to clarify the theological shifts that can be seen taking place with respect to the 
law in Luke-Acts. 113 But this objection is not as powerful as it might seem. 
We shall discuss the Acts material later, but, the following points must all be 
taken into account with respect to Luke: 

1. The importance of the concept of a new covenant (Kaivi] 8ia0i]Kr]) for 
Luke is not to be measured simply by the frequency with which the words 
themselves appear. The single mention in 22:20 comes at a crucial point and 
interprets the whole passion tradition. 1 14 Luke has preferred this version of the 
“cup-word" to that in Mark 14:24 (where Kaivi] is implied) and presumably 
he must have heard it every time he partook of the Lord's Supper. Certainly 
all the Pauline churches used this formula (1 Cor. 11:25). 

2. It must be stressed that while the words “new covenant" do not appear 
again in Luke, the concept for which the word stands is readily traceable both 
in the Gospel and in Acts. J. Guhrt is probably cutting some corners when he 
states that the underlying thought has been taken over in the sayings about the 
kingdom of God 115 and then without further ado, adds, “Linguistically we 
can see this perhaps most clearly in Lk 22:29 in the phrase diatithemai . . . 
basileian . . . which exactly expresses the formula diatithemai diatheken ," 116 
But he is surely correct to affirm that new covenant and kingdom are corre- 
lated concepts, and Luke elsewhere equates God's inbreaking salvation with 
fulfillment of the covenant made to Abraham (1:72-75). 117 The new and 
eschatologically flavored grace of God poured out in the hearts of men is the 
reality in Jesus' ministry 118 for which “salvation," “kingdom of God," “mes- 
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sianic jubilee,” “new covenant,” etc., are merely overlapping descriptions 
with slightly different nuances. 

3. Comparison with the other gospels shows that Luke has not restricted a 
more generally widespread use of “new covenant” language. As this terminol- 
ogy flourished in the post-resurrection community (ef. 1 Cor. 11:25; 2 Cor. 
3:6; Gal. 4:24. Eph. 2:12 and Heb. passim), we should probably infer that the 
absence of further references in the gospel tradition is a mark of its fidelity in 
this respect. It is quite possible that Jesus did not use the language much; 
perhaps first of all at the Last Supper. We can only surmise why Jesus did not 
frequently draw on this vocabulary, and why it appears for a first time in the 
passion setting. The easiest explanation is not an unlikely one: (1) the term 
“covenant” was tending to be replaced in the milieu in which Jesus spoke, 119 
(2) the passover associations of the Last Supper made the term “covenant” 
particularly appropriate for the occasion, (3) Jesus may have avoided referring 
to His own claims in terms of “new covenant” stipulations in part to preserve 
the “messiannic secret,” and (4) it is possible that there is a sense in which 
Jesus considered His death/resurrection to inaugurate the new covenant of 
which He spoke. 120 


Summary and Prospect 

Far from hallowing the Sabbath as a particularly appropriate day either for rest 
or for redemptive works, the Jesus of Luke’s portrait continually subordinates 
the Sabbath to the demands of His own mission. Jesus’ attitude to the law is 
entirely consistent with this; the law is being fulfilled but simultaneously 
transcended in His teaching and ministry, which together constitute the inau- 
guration of a new covenant. 

We must now turn to Acts. Does the picture that emerges there confirm 
what we have deduced from the gospel? And what effect did Jesus’ ministry, 
death, and resurrection have on the Sabbath observance of the church? Is 
there any hint of a transfer of Sabbath ideas to the first day of the week, and if 
so, to what extent? These are the three questions that will be discussed next. 

Christians and the Law in Acts 

Does an examination of Acts confirm the view of Luke’s understanding of the 
law that we derived from the gospel? Indeed, is it possible to gain a coherent 
picture of Luke’s attitude to the law at all? F. Overbeck, in an influential 
essay, has charged Luke with being unprincipled when dealing with the 
law. 121 He claims that although Paul realized that the law came to an end 
with Christ, Luke tried both to cat his cake and to have it, to maintain that the 
law was unnecessary for salvation (the Gentiles arc not required to keep it) and 
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yet that it was to be obeyed by Jewish Christians. 122 Kirsopp Lake has been 
followed by E. Haenchen and J. C. O’Neill in attempting to explain this 
apparent tension with the suggestion that Luke was remote to the whole 
argument: “The question of the law has been settled and it was not necessary 
to discuss it.” 123 Against these positions, J. Jervell states a new and striking 
thesis. 124 Arguing against Haenchen, he insists that Luke’s terminology of law 
differs from that of the rest of the New' Testament writers, is widely varied, and 
show's an awareness of the law' that is both conservative and Jewish. He then 
tries to resolve the tension by making it the interpretive key for the whole of 
Luke’s ecclesiology. Jervell’s thesis is so important, and has such obvious 
bearing on our study, that it must be described more fully. 

Jewells Case 

The attempt to establish his thesis led Jervell to w rite studies touching many 
of the most important themes in Acts, but undoubtedly central to his argu- 
ment are three essays. In the first of these, “The Divided People of God,” 125 
Jervell denies that Luke considers the church as a “new” or “true” Israel. 126 
There is only one Israel: the old one. The preaching of the apostles sifts Israel 
and those who do not listen to the “prophet like Moses” are excluded from the 
people of God (Acts 3:23). 127 The promises given to Israel are fulfilled to the 
Jewish Christians, and the mission to the Jews is not a failure. As God had 
promised, He w'as now blessing Abraham’s seed (Jervell takes avepfia, 
“seed,” Acts 3:25, to refer to Israel) and would through them bless all the 
people of the world (i.e., on Jervell’s interpretation, the Gentiles). Again, as 
Amos had prophesied (9:1 1; Acts 1 5:16-18), the Gentiles flock to the restored 
and cleansed Israel. 128 So, of necessity, the missions in the diaspora “restore” 
Israel first; then the Gentiles receive salvation as an associate people. As a 
substitute for Jewish membership in the people of God, God accepts as valid 
that cleansing of the Gentiles that comes upon them by faith (15:9-10). 

The essay entitled, “The Law in Luke- Acts” 1 29 is the linchpin of his thesis. 
Here, Jervell wishes to maintain five points: 

1. The law is Israels law, including the ceremonial law; it is the sign of 
Israel being the people of God. The essential of the law' is circumcision (15:1, 
5; 16:3), which Luke does not reinterpret (contrast Rom. 2:29; Phil. 3:3). The 
community instinctively obeys the law and is especially careful to maintain 
ritual purity (10:13-14, 23; 11:3). Peter can only enter Cornelius’ house 
because God has made this Gentile clean. 

2. Luke defends Jesus against the charge brought in Acts 6:14 by removing 
any mention of criticism of the law from the Gospel. 130 Thus there is no 
summary of the law', no mention of all foods being cleansed, and the law’ on 
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adultery was not merely given “for the hardness of your hearts.” Instead the 
law was delivered by angels (7:53) and consists in “living words,” which are 
perpetually valid (Acts 7:38; Luke 16:16- 17). In view of Luke's understanding 
of Israel it is quite logical that he should depict Christians at Jerusalem as 
“myriads of Jews, all of them staunch upholders of the law” (21:20). Luke 
could not have done this if he had shown Jesus altering, or summarizing, the 
law. 

3. Luke shows the most conservative attitude to the law of all the New 
Testament writers. He does not try to Christianize the law; but nor has he 
simply lost interest in the problem. Repeatedly, Luke refers to the Jews 
charging Christians with apostasy; the sayings are stereotyped and without 
parallel elsewhere in the New Testament. The charges include blasphemy 
against Moses, the law, and the temple. 131 To speak against the law is to speak 
against Israel as the people of God; this sin refers primarily to the ritual aspect, 
that is to the law as conceived as the indelible character 132 of Israel. Luke is 
thus interested in the law as a distinct entity and phenomenon, not in single 
commandments. 

4. The reason for this conservative attitude is that Luke knows of only one 
Israel, one people of God, and one covenant. 133 He stresses repeatedly that 
the promises are to Israel. The “seed of Abraham” is not spiritualized, and the 
covenant to Abraham is circumcision, which at the same time involves Gen- 
tile participation in the promises to Israel. So it is by zeal for the law that the 
primitive church shows itself to be the people of God entitled to salvation. 
Those who do not believe all that is said in the law and the prophets, and thus 
do not accept the “prophet like Moses,” will be extirpated from Israel (3:23). 
Because Jewish Christians are the restored and rebuilt Israel, circumcision 
and the law' become the mark of their identity. 

5. Jervell turns to the problem of the Gentiles and their law-free inclu- 
sion, 134 and argues that it is strictly inaccurate to speak of a law-free mission. 
The Gentiles' place is as an associate people and their inclusion, far from 
being an abrogation of the law, is prophesied by it and subject to the condi- 
tions laid out in the law' as Acts 15:21 asserts. Luke neither champions 
justification by the law' nor does he relegate it to a previous epoch. The 
charges and declarations of innocence are mentioned no fewer than six times; 
all, with the exception of 2 1:2 Iff., concern charges made by non-believers. 
Luke is therefore not facing a problem from within the church; the accusation 
comes from Jews and it is to the effect that Christians arc committing apos- 
tasy. Luke’s reply is that it is the Jews who have disobeyed the law and rejected 
Moses; Jewish Christians are completely faithful. 

The third essay, “Paul: Teacher of Israel,” 135 supports this. Paul has 
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founded a large segment of the chureh. The Jews, however, have accused him 
of abandoning the law and teaching apostasy in the diaspora. As such a claim 
would demolish his ecclesiology, Luke structures the whole of the last part of 
Acts as a defense of Paul not, as is usually held, against Roman, but against 
Jewish charges. 136 Paul is still a Pharisee (23:6) and a true Israelite and is 
apprehended while fulfilling a Jewish vow. He has done nothing against the 
customs of the fathers, the temple, or the law (25:8; 28:17). He believes 
everything in the law and the prophets, which is more than can be said for the 
leaders of the nation (23:2, 5). Luke uses the undoubted conservative charac- 
ter of James to defend Paul and to buttress his argument at its weakest 
points. 137 

The implications of JervelPs thesis for the Sabbath/Sunday question should 
be clear, but we must criticize his case at a number of points. 

Criticism and Reconstruction 

Criticism. The schema suggested by Jervell, according to which Israel is 
restored before the Gentiles can receive blessing as an associate people of 
God, is probably artificial. Although it is a possible reading at Acts 
15:16-17, 138 it is most improbable at 3:25 where cr7 repfia (“seed”) is almost 
certainly a reference to Christ 139 (not Israel) and ai narpiai tt)<; y 7)9 (“the 
families of the earth”) probably covers both Israel and the Gentile world 140 
(not merely the Gentiles). 

We have already seen that Luke was not as conservative as Jervell is in- 
clined to think. 141 It may be true that Luke omits the discussion of ritual 
cleansing that is present in our edition of Mark, but this is not altogether 
surprising as it is part of Luke's “great omission” (as Jervell also notes). The 
observation that it does not appear in the gospel, however, can hardly be used 
to substantiate the immutability' of the law' for Christian practice, since even if 
Luke 11:41 142 is irrelevant, the vision in Acts I0:9ff. reaches a conclusion 
similar to that of the Markan passage by a similar process, namely, stepping 
from ritual cleanness to the conditions by which a man can be clean before 
God in a broader sense. 143 Jervell’s argument, that the law is not abrogated by 
Peter since he enters Cornelius’ house only after God has cleansed this 
Gentile God-fearer, misses the point. Luke understands the household to be 
“clean” in the ritual sense precisely because the food laws, according to which 
these Gentiles might be a source of ritual uncleanness, had been dealt w ith in 
Peter’s vision. But the cleansing of the heart by faith , to which Luke refers, 
took place in the hearing of the gospel (Acts 15:7-8) and not before it. 144 

In any case, how successfully has Luke protected Jesus from the charges 
leveled in Acts 6:14 if Stephen, full of the Spirit of Jesus (6:10; 7:55 and cf. 
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16:6-7), virtually admits equivalent charges when they are brought against 
him by “false witnesses’' (6:13ff.)? 145 

We have already hinted 146 (there will be further evidence below) that 
Jervell’s schema does not allow sufficiently for the decisive effects of Jesus’ 
ministry in transforming Israel; the result is that Jervell distorts the Jewish 
Christianity depicted by Luke by making it too Torah-centric. Acts 1 5 must 
surely be the Achilles’ heel of such a construct. Two considerations weigh 
decisively against Jewell's thesis: 

1. It is highly doubtful that Jervell can successfully maintain that Luke saw 
in the conditions of the apostolic decree a fulfillment of all that the law could 
be expected to require of Gentiles as an associate people of God. Jervell, 
Catchpole, Haenchen, and O’Neill quote H. Waitz 147 as having demon- 
strated that the order of demands made on the sojourner in Leviticus 17 - 18 is 
the same as that of the authentic text of the decree (Acts 15:29; 21:25). 148 
Although this is correct, it goes beyond the evidence to say that Luke would 
have deduced that only these demands were spoken of by the Old Testament. 
The "U(“alien” or “sojourner”) of Leviticus 17-18 was definitely not expected 
to keep only these four commandments; he was, for example, also to keep the 
Sabbath (Exod. 20:10; 23:12). 149 Indeed, with rare exceptions (e.g., the Pass- 
over, in which only the circumcised were to take part, Exod. 12:28), the 
sojourner shared with Israel in the whole law (Exod. 12:49; Lev. 16:29; 18:26; 
Num. 15:15; Deut. 5:14; 16:11, 14; 29:9-15). 150 Religiously, this made the 
almost equivalent to the later TTpoo-rjkvTos (“proselyte”), which is in fact 
the very word used by the LXX to translate "U in these (and most other) 
passages. 151 Luke, reading the word 7 rpoarjkvTos in his Greek Old Testa- 
ment, and knowing what contemporary Judaism demanded of a proselyte, 
could hardly have come to the conclusion that these four ritual laws were all 
that should be demanded of the Gentiles as an associate people of God 152 
unless of course he had some good reason to believe that the Old Testament law 
was no longer binding in all ways and in every detail. It is significant to note, 
in this connection, that the council’s final court of appeal is not Moses 153 and 
the law' — they are not so much as mentioned in the letter — but the Spirit 
(Acts 15:28). 154 

It follows from these observations that Luke is unlikely to have considered 
these four ritual laws as the condition of Gentile inclusion into the people of 
God (indeed the laws on which the decree is partly based were specifically 
abrogated by Peter’s vision); they probably represent an ad hoc arrangement to 
protect the sensibilities of those who heard the law each week in the 
synagogue (i.e., Jews and strict Jewish Christians). They were not the full 
demands made on an associate people of God, but the minimal requirements 
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that would allow continued fellowship between Gentiles and scrupulous Jews 
(whether Christian or as yet unbelieving). 155 Obedience to the decree would 
possibly identify Gentile believers in the eyes of unbelieving Jews as God- 
fearers 156 who kept the seven Noachian commandments; 157 as Christians they 
would presumably not have to be told to refrain from cursing judges, from 
blasphemy of God or from robbery. 158 

If the above is on the right lines then Jervell is certainly wrong, for the 
corollary of what we have said is that the Jerusalem council made a break in 
principle with the law . 159 At the council they accorded to the Gentiles the full 
status of the people of God (cf. the use of Xaos in 1 5:14, 160 and what follows) 
while only insisting that they obey the Torah to the same extent as the "U 
SWIfi. As far as Judaism was concerned a member of this latter group, as 
distinct from the true proselyte, had no share in Israel, nor had he (though 
some authorities were more generous) a part in the age to come. 161 Jervell 
appears to think that the Jewish Christians combined a firm belief that they 
were themselves the true Israel with a zeal for the law' which was supposed to 
demonstrate this claim. But surely the logical conclusion of such belief would 
be to insist that the Gentiles, as an associate people of God, should also take 
on (and hardly with less zeal) the yoke of the law', for that is what the Old 
Testament appeared to expect of the sojourner, and that is certainly what 
Judaism demanded of the proselyte. Jervell wants the Jewish Christians to be 
simultaneously both much more conservative than Judaism and much more 
liberal! 

2. The attitude of Peter in 1 5:10- 1 1, if not explicitly making a total break 
with the law (at least in principle) for both Jew' and Gentile, nevertheless can 
hardly be said to move in the pious plane of zeal for the law that Jervell 
describes! The following points should be observed: 

(a) In 15:10 Peter offers a rebuttal of the sharpest kind to the judaizing 
section. Their proposals are nothing less than a defiant challenging of God’s 
revelation at Caesarea (Acts 10), 162 which had established the freedom of 
Gentile Christians from the law. 

(b) The basis for his rejection of the judaizing position is that God has 
cleansed the hearts of these Gentiles (a fact witnessed by his giving the Spirit 
to them). This is most important: “cleansing” or “purification” was the goal of 
much of the law material in the Old Testament, and it was also Israel’s 
eschatological hope (cf. Ezek. 36:25; IQS 4:20-21). If the Gentiles have 
already attained the promised cleansing (and the gift of the Spirit with which it 
is associated) 163 without the law, that has consequences not only for the 
subsequent Gentile relationship to the law', but also for Jewish Christians. 
Hence: 
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(c) In 15:1 OZ? and 1 1 the corollary is drawn out. The law is now simply seen 
as a burden that neither the fathers nor the present generation could bear. 

This despite Conzelmann and Haenchen who complain that Judaism did 
not think in such a way of the law. In the first place their complaint is 
inaccurate: the Y “lXn'&y (“people of the land”) took just this stance, and it is 
historically convincing that Peter, who came from their ranks, would be 
goaded to his most negative statements about the law by the presence of 
Pharisees. 164 

But secondly, their complaint misses the antithesis introduced by the aWa 
(“but”) of verse 11. A new situation has arisen that distances the community 
from the experience of the fathers (and that of their former selves, ovre rifiels 
[“nor we” ] in v. 10); it is from the Christian perspective of grace received 
through Jesus (and yet to be received) — of eschatological cleansing indepen- 
dent of the law — that nomism 165 appears a burden. 

While Peter starts by defending the law-free salvation of the Gentiles, he 
concludes by applying his “proof” to the case of Jewish Christians as well: 
“But we believe that we will be saved through the grace of the Lord Jesus, just 
as they will” (15:1 1). 166 Any attempt to make Peter a champion of nomism 
(even for Jewish Christians) reduces the whole argument to a non sequitur. 

Clearly, then, Luke did not set out to teach that Jewish Christians should 
demonstrate their claim to be Israel by strict obedience to the law. We shall 
have to find some other explanation for the “myriads of Jews, all staunch 
upholders of the law” that we encounter in 21:20, and for Luke's handling of 
the accusations brought against Paul. This will not be too difficult, as we shall 
see shortly. 

Reconstruction : The Community , the Law and the Covenant In Acts. We 
began this section by asking whether it was possible to gain a coherent picture 
of Luke's attitude to the law in Acts, and whether such a picture would 
confirm our conclusions drawn from analysis of the Gospel. Jervell had of- 
fered a theologically monolithic account of Acts' law material which pointed 
in a very different direction from the one our study of Luke envisaged; but we 
have found Jewell's case to be unconvincing. He attempts to explain the 
whole of Luke's ecclesiology in terms of the nomism of God's restored Israel. 
This fails to explain the abolition of the laws of purity in Acts 10, the freedom 
permitted to the Gentiles in Acts 15, and, particularly, Peter's remarks in 
15:1 Off. Furthermore, Jervell entirely misrepresents Luke's emphases. The 
mainspring of Luke's theology is not the restoration of Israel and the church’s 
nomism, but the lordship of Christ by the Spirit and its corollary, a new 
covenant people. 

Acts 2 is programmatic for the second half of Luke's work, as Luke 4 is for 
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the gospel. Peter’s speech interprets the Pentecost experience in terms of the 
exaltation of Jesus as Lord of the Spirit. 167 The importance of this seems to be 
neglected both by Jervell’s position and by the many who speak of Luke’s 
“absentee christology.” 168 According to Acts 2:33, Jesus now fulfills the 
promise that God made through Joel to pour out the Spirit. It is thus Jesus 
who “gives” the spiritual gifts experienced (“he has poured out this that you 
see and hear”), and this in turn means that the intimate relationship between 
God and the Spirit 169 witnessed throughout the Old Testament is now predi- 
cated of Jesus and the Spirit. The Spirit of God has become the Spirit of Jesus 
(Acts 16:6-7) as well. 170 Jesus’ saving activity and “presence” is experienced 
by the Spirit. He is experienced in, and often through , the community of 
Spirit-empowered disciples in a way comparable to, and yet transcending, that 
in which God alone was experienced by the Spirit in the Old Testament 
period. Although generally unobserved, this is a major root of New Testament 
christology. 171 

The focus of redemptive revelation has shifted from the Torah to Jesus; 
adherence to His teaching and leading is the necessary and sufficient condi- 
tion of belonging to the Israel of fulfillment (Acts 3:22-23). 172 By the Spirit, 
in His disciples, Jesus continues the role announced in Luke 4:16-21. 173 All 
of this amounts to a new kind of relationship between God and His people, 
mediated through Jesus. In the circumstances, we should expect to find new 
covenant imagery being applied. Just this appears to lie behind Acts 2:33, the 
form of which is basically parallel to some Jewish traditions of interpretation 
of Psalm 67:19 (LXX) 174 according to which Moses is the figure who ascends 
on high; he receives the gift of the law with which he returns to men. Peter 
now reapplies this “pentecostal” reading to Jesus, the eschatological Moses. 
We are most probably on the right lines, then, if we understand Luke as 
presenting Pentecost as a further fulfillment of new covenant hopes, a fulfill- 
ment that coincides with Jewish celebration of the giving of the law. 175 

E. Haenchen, 176 I. Broer 177 and others 178 have denied that Luke thought 
of the period of the church as fulfilling new covenant hopes; but their objec- 
tions are without weight. They argue that: (1) there is no trace of a “new 
Torah” motif in Luke-Acts (in parallel to the Torah given through Moses) and 
(2) Luke nowhere speaks of a new covenant; he prefers to think of the gift of 
the Spirit as a renewal and quickening of the initial bond (primarily the 
Abrahamic covenant). The second of these arguments is unsound — the long 
text of Luke 22:20 is to be preferred 179 — and, in any case, is misleading. It 
rests on a false antithesis between new covenant hopes and covenant renewal 
hopes. Nor is there necessarily any tension between new covenant hopes and 
longing for the fulfillment of the promise to Abraham — at least not in the 
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mind of Paul where they are two sides of one coin (Gal. 3:15)! The first 
argument fares no better; it rests on the false assumption that new covenant 
hopes involved the expectation of a new Torah, but this is untrue. 180 

The historicity' of Luke's picture of the beginnings of the Christian com- 
munity has been challenged, but its broad outline is relatively secure. It may 
not be possible to show that the speech in Acts 2 goes back to Peter y but it is 
barely more likely that Luke, the hellenist, created its very Jewish theology 
and midrashic style of argument. 181 There is no sound reason to deny that the 
speech represents an early reaction to the phenomenon of Pentecost. 182 Sev- 
eral further considerations support the view that from the start the church 
regarded itself as the community of a new covenant (and not merely as a sect 
within Judaism): (1) The primitive church did not regard itself merely as a 
“holy remnant" but “by means of the circle of ‘the twelve' gathered round his 
person, expressed the claim of God on the entire nation of the twelve 
tribes." 183 It was the totality of the Israel of fulfillment (see n. 126) constituted 
by the Christ-event. (2) This conviction was further expressed in the use of a 
baptism invoking the name of Christ as a rite of entry into the community. 
(3) Again, it shared a common meal at which the Lord's death w'as interpreted 
in covenant terms (1 Cor. 11:25; Luke 22:20; Mark 14:24) 184 and His future 
coming was invoked (1 Cor. 11:26; 16:22). 

This observation — that the mainspring of Luke's theology is the lordship of 
Christ by the Spirit, with its corollary that the disciples constitute a new 
covenant people 185 — is not only in harmony with the picture that emerges 
from our study of the gospel, but also goes far toward explaining the conflict 
about the role of the law that the rest of Acts depicts. 

This conflict barely requires full documentation as it is fully discussed by 
virtually all works on Christian origins. It will suffice for us to outline the 
major turning points: (1) According to Luke, the church, at first, had not 
worked out the full implications of its Easter experience, and, to a great 
extent, merely ran on in the well-worn grooves of Jewish piety. 186 (2) Stephen 
and the hellenistic Christians 187 were understood (by reacting Judaism) to be 
challenging the centrality of the law and the temple for the people of God, 188 
and this invited persecution on the church — particularly; though not exclu- 
sively; on the hellenists. 189 (3) The gospel was preached beyond the bound- 
aries of Judaism (8:4-40; 10:1-11:18; 11:20-21; 13:1 — 14:28) and those who 
responded were admitted to the church without becoming proselytes. 190 This 
ultimately led to dissension at Antioch 191 and to the apostolic council 192 
where, according to Luke, the issue of the Christian's relationship to the law 
was settled, at least in principle. 

If the early church understood itself as the community of the new' covenant 
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this conflict is perfectly understandable, if not predictable. The Old Testa- 
ment was ambiguous about the future role of the law within the promised new 
covenant (and so was Jesus’ teaching); 193 the conflict that ensued in the early 
church was the outworking of that ambiguity. 

According to Jeremiah; the newness of the promised covenant was to inhere 
precisely in that God’s Torah would be written on men’s hearts. This could 
easily be interpreted as a promise of a golden age of nomism; alternatively it 
could be understood in terms of a time when all the necessary knowledge of 
God (His instruction, torah) would be intuitive rather than legislated. The 
latter view could easily develop the prophetic antithesis between cleanness of 
heart (cf. Ezek. 36) and ceremonial cleanness, leading to a more radical 
interpretation of the new covenant. 

Luke’s account mentions both views, but the nomist party (15:1, 5 etc.) is 
never more than a foil. His sympathies lie with the alternative course rep- 
resented in Peter (and Paul). Peter judges that Cornelius is "clean” before God 
(the very goal of the law) by faith , bypassing the law — indeed, some of the 
very laws by which Cornelius would be accounted "unclean” are specifically 
abrogated. Luke, following Peter, considers this to be paradigmatic. Hence 
the issue of contention between the two parties at the council might crudely 
be expressed as follows: Peter’s understanding of the new covenant stressed the 
writing of God’s Torah on the heart , while the Pharisee’s stressed that it 
should be the Mosaic law written on the heart. 

The situation following the martyrdom of Stephen had favored the 
flourishing in Jerusalem of those who understood the Spirit to be introducing 
a golden age of nomism. Within this period we must set the ascendancy of 
James whose Davidic descent, relationship to Jesus, and vigorous adherence 
to the law, would win him favor in the eyes of the priestly (6:7) and Pharisee 
(15:5) converts. 194 Only under the leadership of such a party could there be 
any mission in Israel. If nomism was (at least officially) rejected 195 on 
theological grounds at the apostolic council, something like it still remained 
as the only practical rule of life (Lebensnorm) for the Christian mission within 
Judaism. The decision reached at the council was almost too fragile to 
weather the storms that followed as zealot forces ever increasingly held power 
in Judaea. There was great pressure on Jewish Christians to be more con- 
servative with respect to the law (cf. Acts 21:20) and to dissociate from the 
Gentiles, or at least to pressure the Gentile converts to live outwardly as 
Jews. 196 The situation was made all the more difficult by the major offensive 
of the "law-free” mission to the Gentiles led by the converted Pharisee, Paul. 
James’ proposal that Paul should prove he was not antinomian by performing 
a meritorious ritual act 197 and the oath of the sicarii not to take food again 
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until they had destroyed Paul (23:12) testify to the tensions in the situation. 

It is these tensions, in part, that account for Luke's apologetically motivated 
(though not necessarily unhistorical) 198 portrayal of Paul as something like a 
Christian Pharisee (cf. Acts 26:5). 199 Luke's Paul had to become as one under 
the law in order to win those under the law (cf. 1 Cor. 9:20-21). 

There is a further significant motive revealed in Luke's handling of Paul's 
relationship to the law. It should be remembered that he defends Paul on 
charges both under Jewish and Roman law, not merely the former. It is the 
social dimension of the Mosaic law (and of the rabbinic understanding of it) 
that is important here. It should be remembered that the Jewish Christian 
belonged to two communities; he belonged to the new covenant people as a 
believer, but to the Old Testament legislation as a Jew. 200 The Mosaic Law 
was not simply a religious, but a civil and social law — the origin of Jewish 
nationality, unity, and practice. 

In relating the charges brought against Paul in 16:21; 17:6-7; 18:13-14; 
21:28; 23:1-10; 24:5-6, 12; 25:7-8, and in the demonstration that they were 
false, Luke has brought before his readers that a good Christian is not avofxos 
(‘lawless") oravvi ToraKTOs (‘"unruly"); he is neither a rabble-rouser (Xot/xo?; 
24:5) nor is he guilty of odium generis humani (“hatred toward the human 
race"). 201 Paul did not incite his hearers to violence, nor turn his back on 
Judaism per se, but was willing to remain (to some extent) within its socio- 
religious structure. Whether out of love for his heritage, or evangelistic zeal, 
or respect for authority, or a combination of these, we know that this is what 
Paul did, even to the extent of bearing five times the thirty-nine strokes 
administered to him by the synagogue (2 Cor. 1 1:24). 202 Various forms of the 
pressure of social conformity would have played an important part in the 
maintenance of commitment to the law among other Jewish Christians too. 

Summary 

The theological leadership of the community depicted in Acts was aware 
that its relationship to Jesus and His teaching through the Spirit transcended 
the old covenant, but it was not at first clear how its participation in the new 
covenant affected its stance with respect to the Mosaic Law. The theological 
solution that Luke believes to have been reached at the council was neither 
Spirit-empowered nomism nor its opposite, rejection of the law. For the sake 
of the mission to the Jews, the law was necessary for Jewish Christians, and 
Gentile Christians were to fulfill their part (the decrees) so that association with 
them would be no hindrance to the Jewish mission. But the centrality of the 
law in redemptive history had been displaced; it was not to be imposed on 
Gentiles and it was theologically irrelevant to the salvation of Jewish Chris- 
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tians. Luke was probably aware that the councirs decision did not command 
universal assent and that historically it had a rough passage in the period that 
followed. The general outline of his position, and of the historical situation, is 
now sufficiently clear for 11 s to turn to the questions that must dominate the 
final two sections of this essay. 

Sabbath Observancf. in the Period Depicted by Acts 

There is very little direct evidence in Acts on the question of Sabbath observ- 
ance. From 1:12 we may deduce nothing about early church Sabbath theol- 
ogy and little more about their Sabbath practice. Acts 13:27 and 1 5:21 remind 
us that the law was read in the synagogue each Sabbath; in the former case 
Paul implies that this should have led to recognition of who Jesus was, while 
in the latter case the implication is probably that Jews should be content to 
associate freely with Gentile Christians if the latter keep the decrees, 203 be- 
cause all who read the law should then recognize them as something analo- 
gous to the Stpfl (“the sojourning alien’’). Both contexts imply a Christian 
presence in the synagogues 204 and this is made explicit in 13:42, 44; 16:13; 
17:2; 18:4 (such attendance was customary for Paul). But these observations 
do not take us far and have been interpreted both as support for Adventist 
seventh-day observance 205 and, at the other extreme, as missionary expe- 
diency. 206 

Unfortunately further direct evidence is not forthcoming, and we must 
work more from inference. This is dangerous, however, unless we recognize 
both the sheer complexity of factors (some intangible) that impinge on the 
issue of Sabbath observance and the diversity 7 of response that was inevitable as 
different situations weighted these factors differently. 

Factors That Would Contribute to Continuity of Jewish Christian (Seventh 
Day) Sabbath Observation 

Habit and Religious Conservatism. As psychological phenomena these are 
universally recognized as powerful influences on behavior. They would 
strongly favor continued observation of so fundamental, universal, and in- 
grained an institution as the Jewish Sabbath wherever the gospel was heard. 207 

It was probably habit and religious conservatism as much as theological 
conviction that made the temple a center of worship for the earliest Christian 
community. It is there that they repaired after the ascension (Luke 24:53); and 
subsequently, according to Acts 2:46, they visited it each day. In accordance 
with this. Acts 3:1 describes the disciples as ascending to the temple at the 
time of prayer. Rordorf suggests that the motive may have been evangelistic 
zeal rather than conformity to piety 7 . 208 But while the disciples certainly seem 
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to have taken every opportunity to witness to their Lord (the temple provided 
rewarding but also dangerous opportunities; see 5:40), there is no evidence to 
support Rordorfs case. On the contrary it is while Paul is in the temple 
praying , not evangelizing, that he receives his vision summoning him to the 
Gentiles (22:17-21). Later, while fulfilling a vow in the same temple, he is 
mobbed (21:27). 

Social Pressure. This would arise from within the Jewish circle of nation, 
friends and family. Luke 14:26 witnesses to the dangers of such pressures for 
Christians, while Romans 9:3 (cf. Luke 18:29f.) speaks of their poignant 
character. Of course, wherever the church slipped into the dynamics of a 
sociological sect 209 the effect of social pressure from outside the Christian 
circle would have been minimal and even, perhaps, counterproductive. But 
such conditions were unlikely to have been common, or to have lasted long. 
Jewish Christian converts would usually have stayed within the synagogue 
system until forced out. 

This is certainly Luke’s understanding of the situation in the diaspora 
mission. At Ephesus, for example, Christians remained in the synagogue for 
some time before Paul’s second visit (cf. 18:20-23 and 19:1) and had 
sufficient standing to write a letter of recommendation for Apollos (18:27). 
Christians then stayed with the synagogue for a further period of three months 
before the parting of the ways. One might surmise that the period would have 
been considerably longer had the tempestuous figure of Paul not arrived on 
the scene. 210 Beyond the horizon of Luke’s writings, it would appear that the 
danger of slipping back into Judaism has molded the final form of the Fourth 
Gospel 211 and dominates the Epistle to the Hebrews. As late as a.d. 85-90, 
the need to formulate the D’Jfcn fi?" 1? (the “blessing” designed to exclude 
Jewish Christians from synagogue worship) was felt, in order to flush Chris- 
tians out of the synagogues. 

Fear of stronger Forms of Sanction. Zahn concludes that the Palestinian 
church must have kept the Sabbath, “otherwise they would have been 
stoned.” 212 This takes too lightly Rome’s jealous retention of the power of the 
sword, 213 at least in the cities where they held control, but it would be 
essentially correct to state that any Jewish Christians who strayed from Sab- 
bath observation would be regarded as meriting stoning, even if such a sen- 
tence could rarely be carried out. Lesser sentences, and the dangers of pogrom 
action and from zealot parties, would be the real hazards that wotild, 
nevertheless, have to be faced, both within Palestine and, to a lesser extent, 
outside it. Judaism was more insistent on orthopraxy than it was on or- 
thodoxy, 214 and failure to observe the Sabbath could only have paved the way 
for persecution, as it had in Jesus’ case. 
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Missionary Policy. This would involve both avoiding any offense to Jews, 
and exploiting the opportunities for evangelism provided by the synagogue 
Sabbath services. 215 The subject has been dealt with above and elsewhere. 216 

Strong Conservative Leadership at Jerusalem. The lead given by James, 
whose Jewish piety was legendary, and by the conservative (priestly and 
Pharisee) element of the Jerusalem eldership, would have ensured Sabbath 
observation in Jerusalem and in the satellite churches. How far beyond Pales- 
tine this would be true is hard to say. Certainly at Antioch James' influence 
was remarkably strong (Gal. 2:11-14) and Paul's comments suggest that 
James was a well known figure to the Galatians as well. Luke undoubtedly 
considers James’ authority to be extremely weighty. 217 He presides at the 
council that dictates to the churches of Syria and Cilicia. 

Theological Conviction. At very least Luke believes that there was one 
group that had theological commitment to the Sabbath (as part of their com- 
mitment to the law as a whole), namely, the vocal Pharisee party of 15:5. 
Probably a second similar party is to be detected at 15:1. Further, strikingly, 
Peter's hesitancy to respond to the vision (10:10-16) — it had to be repeated 
three times — shows that Luke considered the apostle to have assumed the 
validity of the law. We are forced to conclude that in Lukan perspective, 
despite the challenge by Stephen, the period before the vision to Peter was one 
in which the essential validity of the law had received no broadly based 
theological challenge , even if its place of primacy in redemptive history had 
been displaced by Jesus' inauguration of a new covenant relationship. After 
the council Luke gives no indication of there being any theologically nomist 
party, and there is no need to infer one from 2 1:20, 2 18 but historically we 
know that judaizing activity continued well into the subapostolic period and 
beyond. 219 We must presume that most of it proceeded from theological 
commitment to the validity 7 of the law, and that Sabbath observance was 
naturally involved. 220 

To What Extent Was the (Seventh-Day) Sabbath Observance of Jewish 
Christians Modified by the Christ Event ? 

In the previous section we listed factors that would tend to ensure the con- 
tinued observance of the Sabbath by Jewish Christians. But was this observ- 
ance not radically affected by Jesus' life, teaching, death and resurrection/ 
exaltation — by the very events that we have said threw the law into eclipse? 

So far, our analysis of Acts would suggest that, in the period between 
Pentecost and the events described in Acts 10, the early community experi- 
enced no clear antithesis between its proclamation of a new covenant inaugu- 
rated by Jesus and the ongoing validity of the law. According to the gospel 
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tradition Jesus had deliberately used the law and the eult as a touchstone 
against which He drew out the implications of His law-transcending claims. 
This was the cause of the controversies. We can only assume that with few 
exceptions, Stephen being the most notable of these, 221 the earliest church 
made its claims for Jesus without drawing the line back to the law. Claims on 
behalf of Jesus were thus made in a sphere that did not directly compete with 
that of loyalty to the law of Moses. Sabbath observance, then, during this 
period, would follow as a matter of course. 

We cannot ascertain whether or not Jesus’ teaching even extensively shaped 
the earliest church’s attitude to the Sabbath observance practiced in Judaism. 
That it did is repeatedly claimed, but the arguments adduced are barely 
convincing, especially in relationship to the period we are discussing. It is 
alleged that a tradition-historical analysis of the Sabbath conflict stories in the 
gospel tradition demonstrates much of the material to be inauthentic, and to 
derive from the attempt by the Palestinian church to use the example of Jesus 
to justify its own Sabbath freedom. 222 But this is highly unlikely. With the 
possible exception of Mark 2:23-27 (v. 27 can be paralleled within Judaism 
anyway) 223 the point of the Sabbath conflict stories was to establish that Jesus’ 
ministry of redemptive activity transcended all old covenant and Jewish in- 
stitutions. The Sabbath command to rest could not be used as an excuse to 
interrupt God’s new-creation redemptive activity through Him. These tradi- 
tions were primarily christological and apologetic (explaining why Jesus was 
rejected by the officials). 224 They were not paradigms of personal liberty, but 
of total obedience to the call of God’s dawning age of mercy. 

As far as we know, the early church did not have a surfeit of Sabbath 
miracles to account for (and the Sabbath conflict stories would barely be 
relevant for justifying anything less); 225 indeed, if we are to judge from Acts 
and from the epistles, no Jewish Christians were persecuted for , 226 or even 
challenged about , their Sabbath observance. The remarkable silence on this 
issue is evidence against the form-critical case for Sabbath liberty in the early 
church. This is not an ordinary argument from silence, on which see n. 219, 
because Luke repeatedly addresses the relationship of the early church to Old 
Testament law; it is therefore difficult to conceive how this point could be 
omitted from such a framework. Moreover, Luke faithfully records various 
grounds of Church/ Judaism conflict, but Sabbath is not mentioned. The 
danger witnessed throughout the New Testament was that Jewish Christians 
would not take Jesus’ law-transcending life and His death seriously enough. 
The danger was that they would apostatize back into Judaism, or judaize, not 
that they would go too far in the other direction. If this be true in the period 
after the watershed experience of Gentile entry into the church, it was cer- 
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tainly more so before it. Luke, as we have seen, has little sympathy with the 
theologically nomist pattern observ ed by the church until the incoming of the 
Gentiles. For him, the law-transcending admission of the Gentiles to the 
church (which first brought the claims of Christ and of the law into real 
conflict) was the logical outworking of Jesus’ attitude to the law. Nevertheless 
he does not envisage there to be any stage at which significant numbers of 
Jewish Christians departed from the main lines of orthopraxy; this is the point 
of the decrees, and it even touches his picture of Paul. 

We have, as yet, found no firm evidence for the belief that the kerygma and 
the teaching of Christ had any significant effect on the pattern of Jewish- 
Christian Sabbath observance. We must still face the possibility that the rising 
star of Lord’s-Day worship accomplished such changes. 

The Gentiles and Seventh-Day Sabbath Observation 

Judaism as a whole considered the Sabbath to be binding on Israel alone. It 
was not a matter for Gentiles (note its absence from the Noachian laws) and 
this was sometimes very strongly put. 227 The hellenistic apologists Philo and 
Aristobulus are exceptions that prove the rule; they do regard the Sabbath as 
binding on all men, but only because all men should become Jews and 
embrace the whole law. The Sabbath commandment is not singled out as a 
special case. 228 

“God-fearers” (cf. Acts 13:43; 17:4, 17), and even some Gentiles with 
remoter connections with Judaism, 229 tended to keep the Sabbath; but here 
again this commandment, while more commonly followed than many others, 
was accepted as part of the God-fearer’s general imitation of Judaism, not 
because it was singled out as a creation ordinance binding even on Gentiles. 

Fhe Sabbath institution was so well known in the Gentile world 230 that 
many early converts to Christianity would probably assume it to be incumbent 
upon them unless they were directed otherwise. Converted “God-fearers” 
would probably keep the habit along with their synagogue connections. 

Sunday and Its Effect on Sabbath Worship in the Period Depicted By Acts 

Once more we are hampered by lack of sufficient direct evidence; the only 
indication Luke gives of observance of the first day of the w'eek is Acts 
20:7-12. It is to this passage that we now turn. 

The First Day of the Week in Acts 20:7-12 

The relevant material for our inquiry is confined to verses 7, 8, and 1 1: “On 
the first day of the week, 231 when we 232 were gathered together to break bread, 
Paul talked with them, intending to depart on the morrow; and he prolonged 
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his speech until midnight. There were many lights in the upper chamber 
where we were gathered; And when Paul had gone up and broken bread and 
eaten. . . .” The detail is very brief and merely sets the scene for the main 
action — the death and restoration of Eutychus. 233 

There are three problems: (1) Was this a Saturday or a Sunday evening? 
(2) What was the precise purpose of the meeting? Was it a fellowship meal, 
the Lord’s Supper, or both? (3) Of what significance is the fact that the day is 
specified as the “first day of the week”? We shall deal with these in order. 

Was This a Saturday or a Sunday Evening? That it was evening is obvious, 
though what is less obvious is that the congregation may only have come 
together in the evening. The many lamps in verse 8, to which Luke makes 
incidental reference, would have been brought by those traveling to the 
meeting and would not have been lit had their owners arrived before dark. 234 
But whether this was Saturday or Sunday will depend on whether a Jewish or 
a Roman accounting of days is to be presumed. If Jewish, then “the first day of 
the week” w'ould commence on Saturday evening. Bacchiocchi argues this to 
be the case; his point is that Luke elsewhere uses Jewish time reckoning (e.g., 
Luke 23:54) and repeatedly dates events by the Jewish calendar (Acts 12:3-4; 
16:1-3; 18:18; 20:16; 21:24). Paul, says Bacchiocchi, tended to meet with his 
Christian congregations on the Sabbath (Acts 13:42, 44; 16:13). These con- 
siderations lead Bacchiocchi to the conclusion that Paul was setting off, not in 
the next twenty-four-hour period (i.e., the second day of the week), but after 
dawn on the same (Jewish) day. To this end he points out that kiravpiov (“on 
the morrow”) is etymologically derived from “dawn,” and that the word 
i ipepa (“day”) is not supplied by the text. 235 

The argument is not cogent. For the explanation of Luke 23:54, see our 
comments on 23:56 b (above). Second, the fact that Luke reckons by feast days 
of the Jewish calendar is hardly surprising when he is recounting events that 
took place in Palestine, or when he is describing Paul’s movements. We shall 
deal later with the use of the Jewish seven day weekly cycle, but from such use 
we have no reason to assume Jewish reckoning of days. At John 20:19, for 
example, we are told that Jesus appeared to the disciples in the evening of the 
first day of the week (oven 79 ovv bi^ias rr) rjpepa eKeiviQ tt) pta craft - 
ftara) v); in context, the writer must be referring to Sunday evening. In the 
area of Asia, 236 then, it would appear that the Jewish seven day weekly cycle 
was combined readily with a Roman reckoning of time. Third, Paul met with 
Jews and Christians in the synagogues 237 on Sabbath days merely because that 
was when the synagogue was convened; but we cannot draw a line from this to 
what Paul would have done when the church met outside that structure and 
when Paul’s concern was not primarily evangelistic. Finally, the arguments 
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about the use of enavpiov are not entirely convincing. Whatever the etymol- 
ogy, erravpiov is an adverb, and when used with the feminine article it 
functions as an adjective qualifying the implied noun rjpepa (“day”). How- 
ever, Haenchcn 238 and Rordorf 239 both maintain that even this does not 
settle the issue. The implied rjpepa may simply contrast with “night” (rather 
than the previous twenty-four hours) without distinguishing whether Jewish 
reckoning or Roman reckoning is being used. But is the argument entirely to 
the point? A Gentile writer using this phrase could only be expected to be 
reckoning in a Roman way, and so, if Luke were deliberately using Jewish 
reckoning, he would surely have to indicate this by the qualification tt) 
t ipepa (“that day”). Without such a qualification the Gentile reader would 
inevitably see a measure of antithesis between V? pia tojv aa/3/3ar(jt)P (“the 
first day of the week”), and 7) enavpiov {r)pepa). 24 ° We must conclude that 
Luke meant Sunday evening, not Saturday. 241 

Was the Purpose of the Meeting a Fellowship Meaf or the Lords Supper , or 
Both? The argument hinges on whether Kkaaat aprov (“to break bread”) 
refers to the cultic act of breaking bread, or whether it could be used more 
broadly “as a description of a common meal in terms of the opening action, 
the breaking of bread,” 242 In Acts 27:35, the same words refer to the opening 
act of thanksgiving in a common meal for Paul and the weary crew' and 
passengers. But it remains doubtful whether the whole meal would naturally , 
in retrospect , be called a ‘ breaking of bread (ef. Luke 24:30, 35). This last 
phrase is most unusual and calls for explanation. Concerning its background, 
Jeremias correctly observes that “the constantly repeated assertion that 
'breaking of bread’ is an expression used in Jew ish sources meaning ‘to have a 
meal’ is an error that seems to be impossible to eradicate.” 243 The error arises 
from a confusion with the common and appropriate Jewish expression for 
having a meal, namely, “to eat bread” (ef. Luke 14:1, 15). 

Now it is true that Luke uses the expression “to break bread” in Acts 2:42, 
46, where something more than the beginning of a common meal is meant, 
and where more than the bare elements of the Lord’s Supper must be involved 
too since in 2:46 k\6uvt€<; re . . . aprov (“breaking bread”) appears in paral- 
lel with p€T€\ap/3avov rpo</rr)9 (“they partook of food”). What Luke de- 
scribes here are probably fellowship meals. But unless these meals included 
some sort of reminder of the Last Supper where Jesus “broke bread” in a 
special way (Luke 22:19), it is very difficult to explain how 7 those fellowship 
meals came to be known simply as “the breaking of bread.” In an epistle 
written at approximately the time of the incident at Troas, Paul’s use of 
“breaking bread” (1 Cor. 10:16) refers specifically to the cultic act of sharing 
the bread in the Lord’s Supper in connection with the more general Christian 
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meal that was being misused (1 Cor. 1 1:17 - 22). 244 It is not difficult to see 
how the whole meal might be named in terms of one of its cultic elements, 
but it is hard to explain why such a fellowship meal should come to be known 
by the relatively trivial and ubiquitous act (in a Jewish milieu) of breaking a 
loaf in preparation for saying the “grace.” The Corinthian evidence sheds 
enough light for the Acts passages to be intelligible. 

It is no real objection to this that Acts 2 refers to a much earlier period; the 
question concerns Luke’s intention and why he chose the phrase. Nor is it 
valid to dismiss the connection between the Lord’s Supper and “breaking 
bread” on the ground that Luke is referring to a daily event (Acts 2:46); there 
is no insuperable difficulty about such regular celebrations, 245 and in any 
case, we are not necessarily to assume that everyone partook of the Lord’s 
Supper each day, but merely that there was no fixed day for such celebrations. 

With reference to Acts 2, Bacchiocchi writes, “Such daily table-fellowship, 
though it may have included the celebration of the Lord’s Supper, can hardly 
be regarded as exclusive liturgical celebrations of the Lord’s Supper.” We 
agree. When, however, he immediately proceeds, “The equivalent statement 
found in Acts 20:7, ‘we were gathered together to break bread,’ similarly need 
mean no more than ‘we were gathered to eat together,”’ 246 we are forced to 
disagree sharply. The language of “breaking bread” is no longer explicable if 
the meal does not include the Lord’s Supper. 

The choice before us is thus reduced. Does Acts 20:7 refer merely to the 
Lord’s Supper alone , or to a more general fellowship meal at which the Lord’s 
Supper was celebrated? In view of Luke’s yevcra/ievo 9 (“and eaten,” v. 11), 
we should probably infer the latter; 247 but this is a detail of secondary impor- 
tance to our thesis. 

Of What Significance Is the Mention that the Meeting Took Place on “ the 
First Day of the Week”? According to Bacchiocchi it is improbable that the 
reference to the first day has anything to do with what he considers to be later 
Sunday worship. 248 Mention of the first day of the week might be accidental; 
it could be that the Eutychus incident particularly impressed itself on Luke’s 
mind, or it may be because Paul “was ready to depart” (20:7) and that this 
inclusion would provide an additional chronological reference to describe the 
unfolding of Paul’s journey. All of this is possible, though it should be noted 
that Luke’s chronological references in this section are not complete and 
therefore the reference in 20:7 would not be particularly useful. 249 Again, if 
the Eutychus incident impressed the day on Luke’s mind so vividly that he 
recorded it, one can only wonder why he does not say more about this 
incident and, indeed, why some of the other remarkable incidents in the “we” 
sections are not as sharply dated. Also, while it is true that Luke elsewhere 
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never mentions specific days except for important feasts and Sabbaths, and 
thus that this isolated mention of another day may be “accidental” as Bac- 
chiocchi claims (as is the mention, for example, of the “many lamps” in v. 8), 
we should nevertheless contend that this is not the most likely hypothesis. We 
may be relatively sure that by the time the Book of Revelation was written, 
“the first day of the week” was widely referred to in the area as “the Lord's 
Day” (Bacchiocchi's arguments notwithstanding) 250 and that this day involved 
congregational worship. In order to explain the 'Lord's Day' phenomenon, for 
which (at this stage) there were no Jewish or pagan Sunday parallels, we are 
forced to hypothesize earlier Christian “first day” observance of some kind, 
and, further, that observance centered on the evening especially. It is not 
therefore surprising that so many scholars have seen in Acts 20:7 precisely the 
sort of “first day” consciousness that they expected to find. It is hard to avoid 
the suspicion that they are right. It may be subjective, and not liable to proof, 
but the connection between “the first day of the week,” “to gather together,” 
and “to break bread” is remarkably similar to later statements that clearly refer 
to Sunday worship. 'Ivvayei v ("to gather together”) coupled with kKglv 
aprov ("to break bread”) appears to be a standard formula (cf. 1 Cor. 11:20; 
Did. 14:1; Ign. Eph. 20:2). The coincidence is too inviting to be dismissed. 251 
Bacchiocchi's attempt to divide and conquer has demonstrated just how 
fragile the evidence is, but in the final analysis his case has the appearance of 
special pleading. 

We are faced with the conclusion that Luke's specification of the day of the 
week in Acts 20:7 probably should not be relegated to the category of irrele- 
vant personal reminiscence. It represents a stage in the growing consciousness 
of, and ecclesiastical importance of, the "first day of the week.” The brevity of 
Luke's notice would suggest that he considered such meetings to be uncontro- 
versial and to require no further explanation, from which we may infer that 
they were relatively widespread and regular. 

But what stage in the development of Sunday worship does Acts 20:7 
represent? Behm, in an unguarded statement, speaks of an “evening feast of 
the KvpiaKov delrrvov [“Lord's Supper,” in 1 Cor. 11:20 and Acts 20:7 ] 
which took place on Sunday, the new Christian day of rest [emphasis mine].” 
Similarly, Beckwith writes that “the fact that the Lord's Day falls on 'the first 
day of the week' (Acts 20:7; 1 Cor. 16:2) is significant.” 252 But the facts do not 
support such extravagant claims; the author of Acts does not tell us that it was 
the Lord’s Day at all, 253 far less that it was a day of rest. Luke merely refers to 
the day in question as “the first day of the week.” From this we may infer two 
things: (1) This day was not yet called the Lord’s Day (otherwise he would 
more probably have used what was to become the more popular title). (2) In 
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view of the fact that a planetary week was in general use at the time, 254 the 
reference by a Gentile writer to observance of the Jewish weekly cycle (apart 
from the Sabbath itself) by a Gentile church must be taken as deliberate. It is 
perhaps best understood as an echo of the resurrection traditions, which 
repeatedly refer to this day (Matt. 28:1; Mark 16:2 (9); Luke 24:1; John 20:1, 
19). 255 If this be correct, the path to the later “Lord’s Day” would be relatively 
simple. 

Beyond this we cannot go. We must resist any temptation to use Luke’s 
account as though it were a paradigm of “first day” observance. Too many of 
the features of his account depend on the extraordinary nature of this occasion 
as Paul’s last 256 night with this particular church. All we can say is that 
around Ephesus, Christians met on what they called the “first day of the 
week,” and that they considered it a suitable occasion on which to have their 
communal meal centered on the Lord’s Supper, and that Luke expected such 
meetings to be understandable to his readership. 

Toward a Theology of Sunday in the Period Depicted by Acts? 

In view of the paucity of direct evidence, it is hardly surprising that we 
should find published, recently, several mutually exclusive theories about the 
origins of Sunday w orship. On the one hand we hear in Beckw ith’s work 257 a 
relatively traditional theory. According to this understanding the Sabbath 
commandment of the old covenant is a “creation ordinance” and eternally 
valid. Christ fulfilled the Sabbath in bringing eschatological rest, and also 
freed the Sabbath from the casuistry that surrounded it. His hallowing of it 
prepared the way for the church, immediately after the resurrection, to trans- 
fer the Sabbath from the seventh to the first day of the week. Essentially, the 
Lord’s Day was an apostolic institution dating back to the resurrection eve- 
ning. The gradual falling away of seventh day observance then follow ed as the 
church separated completely from Judaism and no longer had to be cir~ 
eumspect. 

On the other hand we have the thesis of Bacchiocchi, 258 claiming that the 
earliest church (Jew and Gentile alike) observed their new Christian Sabbath 
on the seventh day. Sunday worship, according to this theory, did not com- 
mence until after the New Testament period and was initiated at Rome. It was 
prepared for by a wave of anti-Jewish feeling in the early years of the second 
century, and crystallized when the diffusion of sun-cults established Sunday 
as the first day of the week and Christians seized on it as a fitting symbol of the 
creation and Resurrection. 

Our analysis so far enables us to make three observations on the question. 
Eirst, despite Beckwith’s claims to the contrary, it is all but impossible to 
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believe that Sunday was established as the Lord’s Day, as a holy convocation, 
and as a Christian response to a creation ordinance in Palestine shortly after 
the Resurrection. The arguments against this position are virtually conclusive; 
note that: 

(1) Beckwith’s statement that (for the apostles) seventh- day worship was 
merely a temporary ceremonial aspect of the eternally valid moral Sabbath 
commandment uses a dogmatic distinction anachronistically. When he 
claims that, as a consequence of this, obedience to the fourth commandment 
could be transferred to the first day without changing the nature of the Sab- 
bath, 259 and that the first day of the week was an equally suitable day to 
commemorate creation, he gives the impression of forgetting that the 
seventh- day Sabbath was not primarily linked with the fact of creation as 
such, but with God’s rest at the end of creation on the seventh day. 

(2) The earliest Jewish Christians, almost without exception, kept the 
whole law and were theologically committed to it. There is no indication of 
their sensing the inner freedom that w ould be required to allow for so funda- 
mental a manipulation. On the contrary, the period witnesses to a retreat 
from Jesus’ stance with respect to the law. 260 

(3) The needed inner freedom came when the entry of the Gentiles 
brought the claims of Christ into sharp conflict w ith those of the law' and led 
to a new realization of the total subordination of the whole law to Christ and 
to His teaching. It is during this period that the understanding of Jesus’ 
relationship to the law, such as is described by Luke in his Gospel, may well 
have become widespread; the law was binding on Christians only in so far as it 
was taken up in Jesus’ teaching. But , once they had taken this stance there was 
nothing in Jesus teaching (as recorded by Luke) to encourage transfer of 
Sabbath theology to another day. Indeed Luke offers no awareness of any 
theological reason for keeping the Sabbath institution at all. On the one hand 
Jesus had warned that it was subordinate to, and should not interfere with, His 
ministry. On the other hand, the rest that the Sabbath symbolized was either 
yet to come or a foretaste of it was already experienced every day of the week 
(cf. Acts 3:20 and Luke’s jubilee theology). 

(4) We may put the point we have just made more forcefully by taking up 
the corollary of Beckwith’s argument. If Sabbath theology was “transferred’ to 
Sunday, then Jewish Christians w'ould attempt to keep two days of rest each 
week. They would need to keep the seventh -day Sabbath for the reasons given 
above 261 while at the same time keeping a first day Sabbath because of 
theological conviction. But what theological conviction could have been ad- 
duced of sufficient weight to make it necessary to effect a transfer of the 
seventh-day Sabbath to the first day in the face of considerable practical 
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difficulties that this would bring? Only, it would appear, that because Jesus 
was raised on Sunday rather than on the Sabbath, it was “appropriate” to 
make such a change! This would surely not be adequate. It is not entirely 
obvious why the Resurrection day should attract to itself worship specified by 
the fourth commandment for the seventh day. And if it be argued that the 
earliest church felt sufficiently free (theologically) to shift this worship to the 
first day, then they would not have needed to in any case, for in that eventual- 
ity they would presumably feel equally free (theologically) to commemorate 
the Resurrection on the seventh -day Sabbath. The point is that, on this 
hypothesis, the exact day of the commemorated event did not matter, so the 
church would be free to take the more practical course. If, however, the 
Resurrection as the decisive guarantee of the future “rest” could not appropri- 
ately be celebrated on the Jewish Sabbath simply on the ground that Jesus was 
raised on Sunday , then one could forgive early Christians were they to ask 
why the seventh-day Sabbath had been given as a token of that future rest in 
the first place. 

(5) We must ask why there is no evidence of the turmoil that such a policy 
would inevitably have produced. Two full days of rest and worship would be 
socially, religiously and economically of sufficient importance to cause a stir 
both inside the church and outside it. Yet not so much as a ripple can be 
detected. Judaism drew plenty of criticism for its one day of rest 262 (despite the 
fact that the day of Saturn involved a certain level of imitation of this). 263 But 
Jewish Christianity receives not a whisper of comment (either from Jews or 
from Gentiles) over its two days. No Jewish Christians need the rationale for 
their double Sabbath explained, 264 none needed encouragement not to for- 
sake the first day of the week, and none have to be counseled because they 
find it difficult to take the Sunday off work. 265 Eight times we hear in Acts of 
what happened on the seventh day Sabbath, but only once of the day that 
supposedly eclipsed it in importance, and that single reference concerns a 
church outside Palestine and tells us virtually nothing about the day. Luke’s 
description of the church at Jerusalem speaks of the apostles’ teaching, the 
Lord’s Supper, fellowship of goods, temple worship, the growth of the church 
in numbers, the miracles that were worked, the praying that was done, and 
even of the joy that was experienced (2:42-47), but in all this there is not the 
barest hint of the inauguration or observance of Sunday! If we are to believe 
Beckwith, the most distinctive and highly controversial feature of the earliest 
church’s practice has simply been totally ignored. 

We must conclude that it is barely imaginable that first-day Sabbath 
observance commenced before the Jerusalem council. Nor can we stop there; 
we must go on to maintain that first-day Sabbath observance cannot easily be 
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understood as a phenomenon of the apostolic age 266 or of apostolic authority 
at all. 

If an apostolic decision was made after the council on so important a 
matter as this, it would not have been an easy decision to reach and it would 
inevitably have left its mark in the epistles and in Acts . 267 But as we have 
seen, Acts is silent on the issue, and Paul's handling of controversies involving 
the law and the Sabbath makes it difficult to believe that he knew of any 
Sabbath transference theology . 268 

We may safely exclude the possibility that Jewish Christians, breaking away 
from (or forced out of) the synagogues, initiated such practice ; 269 the points 
made above would still apply. There is no reason, in other words, why friction 
between Jewish Christians and Jewish orthodoxy alone should change the 
(established, and therefore convenient) pattern of seventh day Sabbath obser- 
vance 270 in favor of Sunday rest, which would be unparalleled in the Roman 
Empire, and for which there was no obvious or powerful theological justifica- 
tion. Had such groups been responsible for the change, their influence would 
not have been widespread, for such a policy would be bound to jeopardize the 
mission to the Jews elsewhere, and would strain relationships with the Jeru- 
salem leadership to the breaking point. 

Even less likely is it that Gentile groups were responsible for inaugurating 
first-day Sabbath observance while Jewish Christians formed a significant part 
of the church, and while the latter still observed the seventh-day Sabbath. 
While Gentile Christians would be almost totally free from the pressures of 
Jewish groups, it is not obvious that they would have any reason to transfer the 
Sabbath to Sunday (unless Sunday was already being observed in some lesser 
way beforehand), nor that they would have the theological selfconfidence to 
do so, nor, for that matter, the authority to ensure that this would be any more 
than a minority option if they did . 271 

A second observation is that despite Bacchiocchi’s claim to the contrary, we 
cannot accept that the Christ-event renewed the church's theological com- 
mitment to the seventh-day Sabbath. In some ways this position is more 
theologically coherent and intrinsically more historically probable than that 
envisaged by Beckwith. But it must be repudiated also; it is based on Bac- 
chiocchi's understanding that Jesus hallowed the Sabbath as an especially 
appropriate memorial of His redemptive activity, and on his assumption that 
commitment to the law in the Jerusalem church was theological throughout 
the period under discussion . 272 

Our analysis in the previous pages leads us to the opposite view. First, Jesus 
did not especially hallow the Sabbath. Second, while the Jerusalem commu- 
nity was outwardly nomist, it had abandoned nomism as a theological princi- 
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pie. Bacchiocchi’s position logically leads not merely to the church’s (Jewish 
and Gentile) legitimation of the seventh-day Sabbath but to the legitimation 
of the whole law of Moses. He offers no criterion by which the early church 
may have handled the law in order to welcome the former as authoritative (for 
Jew and Gentile) without the latter slipping in through the open door. Third, 
it is unlikely that the Sabbath would have been imposed on the Gentiles 
before the council, for in this period the ordinary Jewish attitude to Gentile 
relationship to the Sabbath was liable to prevail. If the council first ratified the 
authority of the Christian seventh-day Sabbath for Gentiles, this obligation 
would almost certainly have been included amongst the decrees where 
(theologically) it would have belonged. Finally, the relevant Pauline passages 
can barely be made to make sense on the assumption that Paul considered the 
seventh-day Sabbath binding on all Christians. 273 

A further observation is that while we accept Bacchiocchi’s contention that 
“Sunday liturgy and rest were patterned only gradually after the Jewish Sab- 
bath,” 274 we are forced to disagree with his affirmation that the genesis of 
Sunday worship itself must be placed beyond the New Testament horizon in 
the post-apostolic period. Already at Acts 20:7 (and possibly at 1 Cor. 16:2) we 
see the beginnings of such a practice in the singling out of “the first day of the 
week” as an appropriate day for evening worship, 275 including the Lord’s 
Supper. The use of this nomenclature to designate the day, echoing as it does 
the Resurrection traditions, points toward later recognition of the day as the 
“Lord’s Day” (cf. Rev. 1:10), and then toward the further evolution that 
Bacchiocchi describes. At the stage for which we have evidence in Acts, 
however, there is no suggestion of a day of rest, nor even that Sunday has as 
yet an exclusive place in church worship compared to the other days of the 
week. It may well have been primus inter pares , (“the first among equals,” cf. 
Acts 2:46) because it commemorated the day of the Resurrection, but we have 
no evidence that it was more than this. 

Notes 

^he traditional view of authorship is to be preferred. Two objections of weight have been 
made against it: (1) Luke’s picture of Paul corresponds too little with the real Paul for the writer of 
Acts to have been the apostle’s companion, and (2) his account of the church bears the hallmark 
of “early Catholicism.” But the first of these objections has been very much overstated: see the 
rejoinders by, among others, F. F. Bruce, “Is the Paul of Acts the Real Paul?” BJRL 58 
(1975-76): 282-305; E. E. Ellis, The Gospel of Luke (London: Nelson, 1974), pp. 42-51; 
U. Wilckens, “Interpreting Luke- Acts in a Period of Existentialist Theology,” SLA, 1968: pp. 
60-83. The second objection evaporates on closer analysis: see H. Conzelmann, “Luke’s Place in 
the Development of Early Christianity,’’ SLA, pp. 304, and I. H. Marshall, ‘“Early Catholicism’ 
in the New Testament,” New Dimensions in New Testament Study , ed. R. N. Longenecker and 
M. C. Tenney (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1974), pp. 217-31. 
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2 Sincc the advent of redaction criticism few have doubted that Luke should be called a 
theologian. Unfortunately this has often unnecessarily been maintained at the expense of his 
claim to be a historian. For the details of the on-going debate see: C. K. Barrett, Luke the 
Historian in Recent Study (London: Epworth, 1961); W. W. Gasque, A History of the Criticism 
of the Acts of the Apostles (Tubingen: Mohr, 1975); E. Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles: A 
Commentary (Oxford: Blackwell, 1971), pp. 90-112; I. H. Marshall, Luke: Historian and 
Theologian (Exeter: Paternoster, 1970), esp. pp. 53-76. 

The classic argument for Luke’s worth as a historian was set forth by W. Ramsay (see Gasque, 
A History of the Criticism , pp. 136ff. and esp. the works cited in n. 2 of his work) who pointed to 
the numerous accuracies in the historical, geographical and political descriptions in Acts and 
proceeded by a fortiori argument to assert that one who had been so careful in the matter of 
details that we can check would also be accurate in the broader issues of description that we 
cannot check. 

F. J. Foakes Jackson and K. Lake, BC, 2:484, were the first to challenge this line of argument, 
but they have been followed by H. Conzelmann, E. Haenchen and J. C. O’Neill, all of whom 
have pointed to the possible fallacy involved. If Luke were dependent on sources (whether written 
or oral) for his writing of Acts then accuracy of detail need only prove the historical worth of the 
sources, not what Luke has done with them. Haenchen, indeed, deduces from his study that 
where Luke had access to reliable information he handled it radically or with historical irrespon- 
sibility in favor of edification or, more rarely, of the theological polemic (The Acts of the 
Apostles); idem, “The Book of Acts as Source Material for the History of Early Christianity,” 
SLA. pp. 258-78). Others, however, are inclined to disagree. J. C. O’Neill (especially in the 
second edition of his w'ork, The Theology of Acts in its Historical Setting [London: SPCK, 1970]) 
regards Luke’s use of his sources as far more judicious, a view shared more recently by Barrett, 
Luke the Historian; C. J. Hemer, “Luke the Historian,” BJRL 60:28-51; J. Jervell, Luke and the 
People of God (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1972); Marshall, Luke; and S. G. Wilson, The Gentiles 
and the Gentile Mission in Luke-Acts (Cambridge: University Press, 1973), esp. pp. 255-67. 

It is certainly not possible to reach a simple verdict that will cover all of Luke’s material 
uniformly. Nevertheless four lines of evidence convince us that the burden of proof lies with the 
one who disputes Luke’s account at any given point: (1) The most natural interpretation of the 
prologue (Luke 1:1-4) is that Luke is concerned for the accuracy of the writing he has undertaken 
(see Cadbury, BC, 2:504-05; Marshall, Luke: Historian and Theologian, pp. 37-41; H. Schiir- 
mann. Das Lukasevangelium (Freiburg: Herder, 1969), 1:10- 15; and W. C. Van Unnik, “Once 
More St. Luke’s Prologue,” Neotestamentica 1 (1973): 7-26; (2) Luke’s use of his synoptic 
traditions is relatively conservative, despite H. Conzelmann, The Theology of Saint Luke (Lon- 
don: Faber, 1960); M. D. Goulder, Midrash and Lection in Matthew (London: SPCK, 1974), 
pp. 452-71; and J. Drury, Tradition and Design in Lukes Gospel: A Study in Early Christian 
Historiography (London: Darton, Longman and Todd, 1976). Precisely the points at which 
Conzelmann states Luke has radically altered Mark have been severely challenged in major 
contributions on Luke’s works written by, among many others: R. ). Banks, Jesus and the Law in 
the Synoptic Tradition (Cambridge: University Press, 1975); Barrett, Luke the Historian; 

S. Brown, Apostasy and Perseverance in the Theology of Luke (Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 
1969); YV. Deitrieh, Das Petrusbild der lukanischen Schriften (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1972); 
F. YV. Danker, Jesus and the New Age: According to Saint Luke (St. Louis: Clayton, 1972); 
J. Dupont, in several works, including: Les Beatitudes (Paris: Gabalda, 1969-73); Les tentations 
de Jesus au desert (Paris: Desdee de Brouwer, 1968); E. E. Ellis in several works: The Gospel of 
Luke; Eschatology in Luke (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1972); R. Glockner, Die Verkiindigung des 
heils beim Evangelisten Lukas (Mainz: Matthias Grunwald, 1975); W. G. Kiimmel, “Luc en 
accusation dans la theologie contemperaire,” L’Evangile de Luc , ed. F. Neirynck (Gembloux: 
Duculot, 1973), pp. 93- 109; P. S. Minear, “Luke’s Use of the Birth Stories,” SLA, pp. 111-30; 
F. Neirynck, “La Matiere marcienne dans L’Evangile de Luc,” L’Evangile de Luc, pp. 1 59-223; 

T. Schramm, Der Markus-Stoff bei Lukas (Cambridge: University Press, 1971); G. N. Stanton, 
Jesus of Nazareth in New Testament Preaching (Cambridge: University Press, 1974); G. Voss, Die 
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Christologie der lukanischen Schriften in Grundziigen (Paris: Desclee de Brouwer, 1965): 
W. Wink, John the Baptist in the Gospel Tradition (Cambridge: University Press, 1968); and 
J. Zmijewski, Die Eschatologiereden des Lukasevangeliums (Bonn: Peter Hanstcin, 1972). The 
recent massive commentary by I. H. Marshall, The Gospel of Luke (Exeter: Paternoster, 1978), 
strongly underscores the carefulness of Luke’s handling of his traditions. (3) Although the caution 
of Foakes Jackson and Lake is well taken, it is nevertheless true that Luke’s “accuracies” are not 
thin on the ground (cf. A. N. Sherwin-White, Roman Society and Roman Law in the New 
Testament [Oxford: Clarendon, 1963], chapters 3, 4, 5, 7 and 8). Ramsay’s point was that almost 
wherever Luke’s accuracy can be tested objectively he proves himself worthy of the title historian. 
As much cannot be said for Foakes Jackson and Lake’s literary parallel: the writer of Margaret 
Catchpole betrayed himself quite frequently. (4) Finally, the most natural interpretation of the 
“we” passages, in the way that they are presented (as part of the narrative, not as a report received 
by the writer), is that the writer of Luke-Acts was actually present. E. Haenchen’s suggestion that 
the “w'e” was merely added for literary effect is a counsel of despair. 

3 This count excludes the reading of the notorious agraphon in Codex Bezae at Luke 6:5 which, 
even if dominical (as argued by J. Jeremias, Unknown Sayings of Jesus [London: SPCK, 1957], 
pp. 49ff.; but see the trenchant criticism of Schiirmann, L ukasevangelium, 1:304, n. 29) is hardly 
Lukan. 

4 Here the Greek is: fj juia T(bv crafdfdoiTQiv (“on the first day of the week”). 

5 H. Conzelmann, “Zur Lukasanalyse,” Z ThK 49 (1952): 19. 

6 See especially R. Pesch, Das Markusevangelium (Frankfurt: Herder, 1976), 1:100-7; 
W. Lane, The Gospel of Mark (London: Marshall, Morgan, and Scott, 1974), pp. 63ff. 

7 Only the account of the call of the disciples, who are to assist in the proclamation, intervenes. 

8 “Redaction” is defined as the preparation of a document for publication; reduction to literary 
form; revision or rearrangement. It has come to have a technical sense since its use by 
W. Marxsen, Monatsschrift fur Pastoraltheologie (1954): 254 in discussing H. Conzelmann’s 
work on Luke. Redaction criticism is the study of the nature and purpose of the writers of the 
gospels as it is revealed in their selection, ordering and revision of their oral and written sources. 
In the case of Markan studies, where we do not have direct access to any of the writer’s sources, 
redaction criticism pays particular attention to the framework which Mark has given to the 
traditions, and is heavily dependent on form critical analysis of the individual pericopes to 
elucidate Mark’s revision of the oral traditions: see J. Rohde, Rediscovering the Teaching of the 
Evangelists (London: SCM, 1968), pp. 113-52. E. Haenchen, Der Weg Jesu (Berlin: Topel- 
mann, 1966), p. 24, has suggested that, as form criticism has tended to underestimate the creative 
role of the evangelists in dealing with their traditions, we should use the term “composition 
criticism” instead; but his suggestion has not been followed (cf. the comments by S. S. Smalley in 
New Testament Interpretation, ed. I. H. Marshall [Exeter: Paternoster, 1977], pp. 181-82). 

9 In what follows I am particularly indebted to Lane, The Gospel of Mark, pp. 63-127. 

10 So Lane, The Gospel of Mark, on this passage; he depends heavily, at this point, on 
U. Mauser, Christ in the Wilderness: The Wilderness Theme in the Second Gospel and its Basis in 
the Biblical Tradition (London: SCM, 1963). 

n Lane, The Gospel of Mark; Jesus’ answer to Peter in 1:38 is taken to imply that to remain in 
Capernaum to heal the sick would no longer constitute authentic preaching of the kingdom. The 
lack of response of faith reduces Jesus’ miracles to the level of beneficial magic. The evidence for 
this interpretation is not entirely compelling. 

12 Mark 4:1-20; see C. E. B. Cranfield, The Gospel According to Saint Mark (Cambridge: 
University Press, 1966), p. 148, for the title. 

13 See the comments by L. Goppelt, Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times (London: Black, 
1970), p. 5. 

14 For the independence of Luke’s material from Mark see Schramm, Der Markus-Stoff, p. 37 
n.2; Schiirmann, L ukasevangelium, 1:191-200 (but contrast, e.g., R. C. Tannehill, “The 
Mission of Jesus According to Luke IV. 16-30” in Jesus in Nazareth, ed. W. Eltester (Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1972), pp. 5 Iff. H. Schiirmann, “Der ‘Bericht vom Anfang.’ Ein Rekonstruktionsver- 
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such auf Grund von Lk 4.14-16/' SE 2:242-58 and idem , “Zur Traditionsgeschichte der 
Nazarcth-Perikope Lk 4. 16-50” Melanges Bibliques , ed. A. Descamps and A. de Halleux 
(Gcnibloux: Duculot, 1970), pp. 187-205, has argued that this section belonged to a larger 
“account of beginnings” (Berich vom Anfang) w hich opened Q. J. Delobel, “La redaction de Le 
IV. 14- 16a et le ‘Berieht vom Anfang’," L'Evangile de Luc, pp. 203-23, however, has shown 
that Luke 4: 14- 16 a is a Lukan rewriting of Markan material, and has thereby shattered the unity 
of Scluirmann’s proposed “account of beginnings.” In addition, G. N. Stanton, “On the 
Ghristologv of Q,” Christ and Spirit in the New Testament, ed. B. Lindars and S. S. Smalley 
(Gambridge: University Press, 1973), pp. 33-34, points out that if Q had contained the bulk of 
Luke 4:16-30 early in its order, the pericopc in Luke 7, with its indirect and enigmatic reply of 
Jesus to the Baptist’s question, would be very hard to explain. The Q origin of Luke 4:16ff. in an 
“account of beginnings” is therefore improbable, but Schurmann’s arguments that the material is 
prc-Lukan still holds good. 

The passage is clearly programmatic for Luke (cf. L. T. Johnson, The Literary Function of 
Possessions in Luke-Acts [Missoula: Scholars Press, 1977], p. 91, and those he cites) and he is 
even going against his own understanding of the chronology of Jesus' ministry (4:23!) in order to 
make this scene the first in his account of Jesus' public life and teaching. 

ls See especially: J. A. Fitzmyer, “Further Light on Melchizedek from Qumran Cave 11," JBL 
86 (1967): 25-41; F. L. Horton, The Melchizedek Tradition , (Cambridge: University Press, 
1976), pp. 61-82; M. de Jonge and A. van der Woude, “HQ Melchizedek and the New 
Testament,” NTS 12 (1965-66): 301-26; M. Miller, “The Function of Isaiah 61.1-2 in 11Q 
Melchizedek,” JBL 88 (1969): 467-9; A. Strobel, “Die Ausrufung des Jobeljahres in der 
Xazareth-Prcdigt Jcsu: zur apokalvptischen Tradition Lk 4.16-30,” Jesus in Nazareth (as at 
n.14): pp. 38-50; J. A. Sanders, “From Isaiah 61 to Luke 4,” Christianity, Judaism and Other 
Greco-Roman Cults, ed. J. Neusner (Leiden: Brill, 1975), 1:75-106, and M. M. B. Turner, 
“Jesus and the Spirit in Lucan Perspective” (Tvndalc Lecture for Winter 1977/8 published in TB 
32 [1981]: 3-42). 

,6 Compare Marshall, The Gospel of Luke, p. 210. 

,7 R. Pesch, “La redaction lueanienne du logion des pecheurs d’homme (Lc., V, 10c)," 
L'fcvangile de Luc (as at n.2): 225-44, considers the pericope to be a rewriting of Mark 1:17-18 
and a pre-Lukan fishing miracle story. The influence of the Markan material and of some other 
pre-Lukan tradition is maintained by the majority of scholars: cf. particularly Schiirmann, 
L ukasevangelium, pp. 264-74, and Schramm, Der Markus-Stoff bei Lukas, pp. 37-40. For the 
issues involved see the critical introduction by Marshall (as at n. 16), pp. 199-201; for a more 
complete bibliography on this difficult pericope see G. Wagner, Bibliographical Aids No. 5: An 
Exegetical Bibliography on the Gospel of Luke (Riischlikon-Zurich: Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary, 1974). 

18 See Glockner, Die Verkiindigung des Heils, p. 148ff.; W. Deitrich, Das Petrusbild der 
lukanischen Schriften (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1972), p. 57. 

,9 A much over-used word, given varying nuances by different writers: see particularly I. H. 
Marshall, “Slippery Words: 1 - Eschatology,” ExpT 89 (1977-78): 264-68. I would designate an 
event or an experience as eschatological if it were closely related in inner quality (but not 
necessarily in time) to the decisive End-events. Acceptance of Jesus' proclamation involves a man 
in an experience of that kingdom of God which will be consummated at the parousia. 

20 Banks, Jesus and the Law , p. 91; Marshall, Gospel of Luke, p. 181. On the other hand, see 
W. Grundmann, Das Evangelium nach Lukas (Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1961), 
p. 120; K. H. Rengstorf, Das Evangelium nach Lukas (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1969), p. 67. 

21 S. Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday: A Historical Investigation of the Rise of Sunday 
Observance in Early Christianity (Rome: Pontifical Gregorian University Press, 1977), p. 21. 

22 The Halakah (Sota 5:3; Erub. 4:3) allowed journeys of only six stadia on a Sabbath. This 
was w'hat prevented crowds forming before Saturday evening in Mark 1:32 and, unless we assume 
that Jesus was preaching within half a mile of John's prison, the same consideration would 
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prevent the Baptist’s disciples from coming to Jesus on a Sabbath and then returning to their 
master. 

23 See the works cited at n. 15, above. That the historical Jesus saw his own ministry as a 
fulfillment of Isaiah 61 in a cosmic and eschatological sense is virtually certain: see J. D. G. 
Dunn, Jesus and the Spirit (London: SCM, 1977), pp. 53ff. 

24 The<rr}/Li€poi' “today” of messianic blessing (cf. E. Fuchs, TDNT 7:273-74) is not to be tied 
either to the week-day Sabbath, nor to any other day of the week, but embraces them all (cf. 3:22 
and 23:43, on which see Ellis, Gospel of Luke, p. 268). For further discussion as to whether early 
Christians would be liable to consider a literal day’s rest particularly appropriate see the con- 
cluding essay by A. T. Lincoln, in this volume. 

25 With Schiirmann, Das Lukasevangelium , p. 246 n. 175. 

26 See Marshall, Gospel of Luke, p. 191. 

27 Though see the contribution by D. A. Carson in this volume. 

28 Marshall, Gospel, p. 228; cf. T. Schramm, Der Markus-Stoff bei Lukas, pp. 111-12. There 
is an interesting addition tpaixovTes rats \epaiv (“rubbing them in their hands,” lc), which 
reflects a knowledge that this would have been forbidden in Pharisaic circles (cf. Schiirmann, 
Das Lukasevangelium, pp. 302-3). There is also an alteration, in that the Pharisees address their 
question to the disciples (not to Jesus, v. 2) and Jesus steps in to protect them. Some important 
MSS include the word devrepoirpaiTO) (“second first”: A C D 6 f 1 3 pm), but this has no 
significance for the question at hand. For a discussion see H. Schiirmann, Lukasevangelium p. 
302; Marshall, Gospel, p. 230, and the works that they cite. 

29 For a full account see F. Neirynck, “Jesus and the Sabbath: Some Observations on Mk II. 27” 
Jesus aux origines de la christologie, ed. J. Dupont (Gembloux: Duculot, 1975), pp. 233ff. 

30 Ibid., pp. 235-236 and 233 n. 12; H. Hiibner, Das Gesetz in der synoptischen Tradition 
(Witten: Luther-Verlag, 1973), pp. 116-17. 

31 So F. Neirynck, ibid., pp. 245-254; Hiibner, Gesetz, p. 135, and Banks, Jesus and the Law, 
pp. 118, 122. Contrast E. Lohse, TDNT, 7:22, and E. Kasemann, Essays on New Testament 
Themes (London: SCM, 1964), pp. 101-02. 

32 R. T. Beckwith and W. Stott, This is the Day: The Biblical Doctrine of the Christian Sunday 
(London: Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 1978), pp. 11-12. 

33 Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 59-60. 

34 See D. A. Carson, above. Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 56- 57, also rejects 
the view that Mark 2:27 is a deliberate extension of the Sabbath law beyond Israel to the Gentiles 
(though cf. Banks, Jesus and the Law, p. 119 n. 1). 

35 So Marshall, Gospel, p. 232. 

36 Cf. Banks, Jesus and the Law, p. 120. 

37 There is no doubt that in doing so David broke the law and that the evangelists understood 
this; he did what “is not lawful” (Luke 6:4) despite Hiibner, Das Gesetz in der synoptischen 
Tradition, pp. 124-126. 

38 See esp. R. T. France, Jesus and the Old Testament (London: Tyndale Press, 1971), p. 46. 

39 Whatever may be said for the possibility of a “non-titular” use of “son of man” in this logion 
in the pre-synoptic tradition (though see C. Colpe, TDNT 8:452 for a criticism of such views), it 
is quite clear that Luke understood it as a title. 

40 Though see D. A. Carson, above. W. Rordorf, Sunday: The History of the Day of Rest and 
Worship in the Earliest Centuries of the Christian Church (London: SCM, 1968), p. 63, main- 
tains that the observation is not merely irrelevant, but wrong. 

41 So, correctly, Banks, Jesus and the Law, pp. 115-116. 

42 Schiirmann, Lukasevangelium, p. 305. 

43 For a trenchant criticism of this popular view see, above all, Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to 
Sunday, chapter 2, and often in his book. 

^Schiirmann, Lukasevangelium, p. 306. 

45 Rordorf, Sunday, p. 66. 

46 See Carson, p. 90. 
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47 Despite Schurmann, L ukasevangelium , p. 306. 

48 F. Godet, A Commentary on the Gospel of Saint Luke (Kdinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1870), 
1:292. 

49 The only condition under which the Sabbath Halakah would permit aid that involved work 
on the Sabbath (ef. Yoma 8:6). 

50 H. Schurmann, Lukasevangelium , p. 308. 

5 Contrast Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 32-35; H. Schurmann, Lukasevan- 
gelium, pp. 306-10. 

52 With j. M. Creed, The Gospel According to Saint Luke (London: Macmillan, 1930), p. 292, 
and Marshall, Gospel, pp. 878-79; contrast W. Grundmann, Das Evangelium nach Lukas, 
p. 436, who takes verses 50, 51c/, 53 b and 54-57 as non-Markan pre-Lukan material. 

S3 Cf. Creed, Saint Luke, p. 292; F. Danker, Jesus and the New Age, p. 243. 

S4 Cf. Danker, Jesus and the New Age, p. 243. 

55 So, especially, V. Taylor, The Passion Narrative of Saint Luke: A Critical and Historical 
Investigation (Cambridge: University Press, 1972), pp. 103-6. 

56 See e.g., F. Godet, Saint Luke, 2:343; Danker, Jesus and the New Age, p. 244; A. R. C. 
Leaney, A Commentary on the Gospel According to Saint Luke (London: Black, 1966), p. 288, 
and, possibly, Marshall, Gospel, p. 883. 

57 Cf. Shab. 23:5: “They may make ready (on the sabbath or on a feast day) all that is needful 
for the dead, and anoint it and wash it, provided that they do not move any part of it. ” See 
J. Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus (London: SCM, 1976), pp. 76—77. 

58 “On the Sabbath they rested . . . but on the first day of the week . . . they went. ...” 

59 Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, p. 90 n. 1. 

60 For details of this usage see, e.g., A. Plummer, The Gospel According to Saint Luke 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1896), p. 417. 

61 For example, G. B. Caird, The Gospel of Saint Luke (Harmondsworth: Pelican, 1963), 
p. 170; Danker, Jesus and the New Age, p. 158; Ellis, The Gospel of Luke, pp. 185-86; 
Grundmann, Das Evangelium nach Lukas, p. 278; Marshall, Gospel, pp. 508-9, 556-57; 
Rengstorf, Das Evangelium nach Lukas, p. 170. 

62 The precise limits of which are not easy to pin down: see the commentaries on this point. 

63 See M. Hengel, TDNT 9:53, and Marshall, Gospel , pp. 556-59 and 577-78, against the 
claims of R. Bultmann, History of the Synoptic Tradition (Oxford: Blackwell, 1963), pp. 12, 62, 
Lohse, TDNT 7:25-26; and J. Roloff, Das Kerygma und der irdische Jesus (Gottingen: Van- 
denhoeck und Ruprecht, 1970), p. 67. 

64 W. Schrage, TDNT, 7:831. 

65 So I. de la Potterie, “Le titre K YPIOS dans 1’fivangile dc Luc,” Melanges Bibliques, p. 134. 

66 Grundmann, Das Evangelium nach Lukas, p. 280. Those taking the same position are: 
Banks, Jesus and the Law, pp. 121 and 130; Caird, Saint Luke p. 170; Ellis, The Gospel of Luke, 
p. 185; P. K. Jewett, The Lords Day: A Theological Guide to the Christian Day of Worship 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1971), p. 42; Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 35-38 and, 
on the strength of Grundmann, I. H. Marshall, Gospel, p. 559. 

67 Roloff, Das Kerygma, p. 67, argues that Pharisees would not in fact be this liberal, but see 
the counter arguments of Marshall, Gospel, pp. 558-59. At Qumran (CD 11:5-7) it was 
permitted to pasture animals on a Sabbath providing that they did not have to be driven: see L. H. 
Schiffman, The Halakhah at Qumran (Leiden: Brill, 1975), pp. 111-113. 

68 Banks, Jesus and the Lmw, p. 130 is probably correct that there is a further qal wahomer 
argument here, drawing a comparison between the few hours of inconvenience suffered by the 
animal and the 18 years of discomfort suffered by the woman. See also Carson, above. 

69 Caird, Saint Luke, p. 171. The same may be said of Grundmann. 

70 See C. F. D. Moule, An Idiom Book of New Testament Greek (Cambridge: University Press, 
1963), p. 166. 

71 So H. Schurmann, Traditionsgeschichtliche U ntersuchungen zu den synoptischen Evange- 
lien (Diisseldorf; Patmos, 1968), p. 213. 
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72 Not least in the totally different settings: Matthew has included the parallel words within a 
quite different, Markan story. See also Hiibner, Gesetz , pp. 137-38. 

73 Cf. Marshall, Gospel , pp. 31, 245, etc. 

74 See particularly the discussion by Ellis, The Gospel of Luke , pp. 192-93, and Marshall, 
Gospel , pp. 562, 578. 

75 For this text see B. M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament 
(London: United Bible Societies, 1971), p. 164; Banks, Jesus and theLaw , p. 128; E. Schweizer, 
TDNT, 8:364 n.209, and Marshall, Gospel , p. 579. At Qumran they would help the boy, but 
leave the ox! (cf. Schiffmann, The Halakhah at Qumran pp. 1 2 1 ff . , 125ff. [on CD 11:13—14 and 
11:16-17 respectively]). 

76 For a discussion of Jesus and the law in the wider context of the whole gospel tradition see the 
chapter by Carson in this volume, and particularly the following works: Banks, Jesus and the 
Law; K. Berger, Die Gesetzauslegung Jesu (Neukirchen: Neukirchener Verlag, 1972); Hiibner, 
Das Gesetz in der synoptischen Tradition; J. P. Meier, Law and History in Matthew's Gospel 
(Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1976); S. Pancaro, The Law in the Fourth Gospel (Leiden: Brill, 
1975). 

77 So J. Jervell, Luke and the People of God, p. 138. 

78 Despite Conzelmann, Theology , pp. 107, 122, who maintains that Luke has so de- 
eschatologized his material that only the image of the kingdom is present in Jesus' ministry, not 
the kingdom itself. Almost all subsequent scholarship has disagreed: see particularly: H.-W. 
Bartsch, Wachet alter zu jeder Zeit (Hamburg: Reich, 1963); Ellis, Eschatology in Luke; E. 
Franklin, Christ the Lord (London: SPCK, 1975), pp. 9-45; Ktimmel, “Luc en accusation;” 
G. Lohfink, Die Himmelfahrt Jesu (Munich: Kosel, 1971), pp. 255-56; O. Merk, “Das Reich 
Gottes in den lukanischen Schriften,” Jesus und Paulus, ed. E. E. Ellis and E. Grasser (Got- 
tingen: Vandenhocck und Ruprecht, 1973), pp. 201-20. 

79 As the rabbis expected it would at the advent of the messiah: B.Sanh. 97 b; on which see 
R. N. Longenecker, Paul: Apostle of Liberty (New York: Harper, 1964), p. 131. 

8°w. Wink, John the Baptist, p. 45, correctly speaks of Luke’s “desire to assimilate all hon- 
orific and exalted titles to Jesus Christ. ” 

81 For the significance of this figure in contemporary thought see: J. Coppens, Le M essianisme 
et sa releve prophetique (Gembloux: Duculot, 1974), p. 172-80; R. H. Fuller, The Foundations 
of New Testament Christology (London: Lutterworth, 1965), pp. 46-53; F. Hahn, The Titles of 
Jesus in Christology (London: Lutterworth, 1959), pp. 352-406; W. A. Meeks, The Prophet 
King: Moses Traditions and the Johannine Christology (Leiden: Brill, 1967); F. Schnider, Jesus 
der Prophet (Freiburg: Universitatsverlag, 1973), pp. 27ff., 3 Iff., and 89-100; H. Teeple, The 
Mosaic Eschatological Prophet (Philadelphia: SBL, 1957), chapters 2-3. 

For the significance for Luke see Voss, Die Christologie der lukanischen Schriften, section 14. 
Luke specifically identifies Jesus with the “prophet like Moses” in Acts 3 and Acts 7, and this 
forms a crucial step in his ecclesiology (so G. Lohfink, Die Sammlung Israels: Eine Unter- 
suchung zur lukanischen Ekklesiologie (Munich: Kosel, 1975), chapters 2 and 3; Jervell, Luke, 
pp. 41-74. There are also redactional traces of such christology in the gospel of Luke itself, 
especially at 9:29, 31, 34f.; 7:1 1-35; 24:19 (cf. Acts 7:22!). It is also probable that Luke consid- 
ered Isaiah 61 to be a reference to the messianic prophet (so Marshall, Luke, pp. 124-28; Hahn, 
The Titles of Jesus, pp. 380-81; Grundmann, p. 121; and G. W. H. Lampe, “The Holy Spirit in 
the Writings of Saint Luke,” Studies in the Gospels, ed. D. E. Nineham [Oxford: Blackwell, 
1955], p. 177). 

82 See Banks, Jesus and the Law, passim; C.F.D. Moule, The Origin of Christology (Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1977), chapters 1 and 3-7. 

83 Cf. W. Gutbrod, TDNT, 4:1060; L. Goppelt, Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times, pp. 
31-32. 

84 Jervell, Luke, pp. 133-51 (his view will be discussed at length below); Banks, Jesus and the 
Law, pp. 172 and 246ff. 

85 The relationship between this story and that of Mark 12:28-34 is disputed: see Banks, Jesus- 
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and the Law , p. 164, who cautiously suggests that Luke relates a different event from Mark while 
citing those who take different options, and Marshall, Gospel , pp. 440-41 who (hesitantly) 
adopts the position held by H. Schiirmann, V ntersuchungen , p. 280 note 15, that the story 
derives from Q (and, like Banks, that it refers to a different event from that depicted in the Markan 
account). Such an event would certainly have been common in Jesus’ ministry: so T. W. 
Manson, The Sayings of Jesus (London: SCM, 1949), pp. 259-60; and others. 

86 Jerve!l, Luke , maintains that in Luke-Acts the whole law remains valid for Jewish Christians 
and thus Luke cannot depict Jesus as offering a summary of the law. Luke 10:25 has thus changed 
Mark 12:28 from voict eerriv evroki) irptorr) ttolvtw, “Which commandment is the first of all?” 
to the more neutral tL ttol7)<toh ? otioiVLov Kkr}povopr)cr(i); “What shall I do to inherit 

eternal life?” But, even allowing that Luke may depend on Mark here, Jervell’s major premise is 
wrong: “neither in palestine nor in hellenistic judaism did the singling out of these two com- 
mandments negate the principle of the equivalence of commandments, according to which . . . 
from the point of view of obedience all had the same status” (Banks, Jesus and the Law , pp. 
170-71; and see B.Ab. 2:1 b,B.Shab. 31 a). It might further be pointed out that it is not clear how 
Luke’s “rephrasing” is supposed to avoid the alleged difficulty: what follows is a summary of the 
law and, as Luke must have at least read Mark 12:28, he would have been aware of the fact. 

87 See Marshall, Gospel, p. 207. 

88 So Schiirmann, L ukasevangelium, p. 277 and Banks, Jesus and the Law , pp. 103-4; and 
this despite J. N. Geldenhuys, Commentary on the Gospel of Luke (London: Marshall, Morgan 
and Scott, 1950), p. 186; and L. Morris, Luke (London: IVP, 1974), p. 115. 

89 With M. Miyoshi, Der Anfang des Reiseberichts Lk 9.5J -i0.24 (Rome: Biblical Institute 
Press, 1974), chapter 4. 

90 The structure implied here is much nearer that of Ellis, Luke, p. 34, than it is to that of 
Marshall, Gospel , pp. 402-03 and 439ff., who splits 9:51-10:24 from 10:25-11:13. But even for 
Marshall there is a certain continuity of theme between the sections. 

9 'Ellis, Luke, p. 160. 

92 So Banks, Jesus and the Law, p. 179. 

93 Both the tradition history and the interpretation of 16:16ff. are highly disputed. In our view it 
is probable that: (1) the saying reflects a genuine word of Jesus (see N. Perrin, Rediscovering the 
Teaching of Jesus [London: SCM, 1967], p. 74ff.) and it is better preserved in Matthew's wording, 
albeit correctly interpreted by Luke (cf. Marshall, Gospel, p. 629). (2) Luke probably found the 
logion in Q, despite E. Bammel, “Is Luke 16. 16 of Baptist Provenience?” HTR 51 (1958): 1 0 1 ff . , 
and others. (3) 16:16- 18 was probably a unity in Q: Luke was not first to join verse 18 to verses 
16-17, for the former seems foreign to his redactional theme at this point (so Marshall, Gospel , 
pp. 626-27) — unless, perhaps, with Danker, Jesus and the New Age, we see verse 18 as a barbed 
rejection of Pharisaic handling of the law. (4) Verse 16a neither clearly excludes John from the 
new era (despite Conzelmann, Theology, pp. 16ff.) nor definitely excludes him from the old 
(contrast Wink, John the Baptist, p. 5 Iff.); John is a bridge between the two ages. (5) 

(“enters,” RSV; “is forcing his way,” Niv) in 166 is middle in form and should be construed in a 
good sense. For an adequately documented discussion see e.g., Marshall, Gospel, p. 629. This 
writer correctly points out that the use of eis (“into”) with the verb probably rules out hostile 
intent (contrast F. W. Danker, “Luke 16.16 — an Opposition Logion?” JBL 77 [1958]: 235), or 
opponents harassing the kingdom (contrast Ellis, Luke, pp. 203-4). 

94 This is particularly well handled by Marshall, Gospel , pp. 613-14. While Matthew 11:13 is 
primarily concerned with the prophetic aspect of the law, Luke, here, is not; his stress falls on the 
fact that the ethical teaching of the law is confirmed by Jesus’ ministry. His context excludes the 
possibility of Ellis’s exegesis, Luke, pp. 203-4: “Since the kingdom of God is the fulfilment of the 
law, no amount of hostility can prevail against it.” G. Schneider, Das Evangelium nach Lukas 
(Gutersloh: Mohr, 1977), pp. 336-38, also takes 16:14-18 as a unit, thus setting 16-18 over 
against the greed of the Pharisees, and emphasizing the continuing validity of the law. 

95 Cf. Banks, Jesus and the Law, pp. 240-41. 

96 Among many, see especially Conzelmann, Theology, pp. 240-41; Htibner, DasGesetz, pp. 
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28-31; and W. G. Kiimmel, “‘Das Gesetz und dicPropheten gehen bis Johannes’ — Lukas 16. 16 
im Zusammenhang der heilsgeschichtlichen Theologie der Lukasschriften,” Verborum Veritas, 
ed. O. Bocher and K. Haacker (Wuppertal: Brockhaus, 1970), pp. 89-102. 

97 Banks, Jesus and the Law , p. 1 59. 

98 Ibid., p. 243. 

"See 103-4 above; and Banks, Jesus and the Law, p. 248; contrast Hiibner, Das Gesetz; 

p. 211. 

100 Jesus’ free association with (“the people of the land”) further suggests that He 

regarded His mission as transcending, if not abrogating, the laws of ritual purity; but the problem 
is a complex one: see esp. A. Oppenheimer, The ‘Am Ha-Aretz (Leiden: Brill, 1977), pp. 51-63, 
83-96 and 218ff. Jesus is probably primarily rejecting the Halakah, not the Torah. 

101 As Conzelmann, Theology , p. 132ff., so correctly observes. He is probably wrong, however, 
to think that Luke was innovative in this respect: see the criticism of him at this point by Marshall, 
Gospel , pp. 752-84; A. L. Moore, The Parousia Hope in the New Testament (Leiden: Brill, 
1966), p. 86ff. and, above all, J. Zmijewski, Die Eschatologiereden des Lukasevangeliums, 
throughout the second part. 

i° 2 This has been widely observed, but exaggerated perhaps by Hiibner, Das Gesetz , pp. 
207-11. Cf. the strictures offered by M. Rese, Alttestamentliche Motive in der Christologie des 
Lukas (Gutersloh: Mohn, 1969), pp. 208-9 and passim. 

103 The theme is continued in Acts 3:25 and 13:32-33; though these terms are not used of 
Gentiles. Cf. N. Dahl, “The Story of Abraham in Luke-Acts,” SLA, pp. 139-58. 

104 See R. J. Banks, “Matthew’s Understanding of the Law: Authenticity and Interpretation in 
Matt. 5:17-20,” JBL 93 (1972): 23-33. 

105 So Banks, Jesus , pp. 240-41. 

106 Ibid., p. 243. 

107 Ibid., p. 242ff. 

108 Conservative evangelical writers are particularly prone to this fault; e.g., R. T. Beckwith, 
This is the Day, pp. 26ff. ; but cf. also K. Berger, Die Gesetzauslegung, pp. 17ff., whose position 
is effectively rejected by M. Hengel, The Son of God (London: SCM, 1976), p. 67, n. 123. See 
also Banks, Jesus and the Law, pp. 109, 242; F. F. Bruce, Paul: Apostle of the Free Spirit (Exeter: 
Paternoster, 1977), pp. 192-93; and E. P. Sanders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism (London: 
SCM, 1977), pp. 112, 114; idem, “On the Question of Fulfilling the Law in Paul and Rabbinic 
Judaism,” Donum Gentilicium, ed. E. Bammel, C. K. Barrett and W. D. Davies (Oxford: 
University Press, 1978), p. 125. 

,09 See Banks, Jesus and the Law, pp. 65-85; idem, “The Eschatological Role of the Law in 
Pre- and Post-Christian Thought,” Reconciliation and Hope, ed. R. J. Banks (Exeter: Paternos- 
ter, 1974), pp. 173-85, and P. Schafer, “Die Torah der messianischen Zeit,” ZNW 65 (1974): 
27-42. 

110 Banks, Jesus and the Law, pp. 245 and 255. 

lu Seeesp. E. P. Sanders, Paul and Palestinian Judaism, pp. 240-41, 269 and contrast with 
372-73 and 389-90. 

112 The arguments in favor of the longer text of Luke 22: 17ff. are compellingly set out by 
J. Jeremias, Eucharistic Words, pp. 138-58; Schiirmann, “Lk 22. 19b— 20 als urspriingliche 
Textiiberlieferung, ” Bib 32(1951): 336-92, 522-41; idem, Der Einsetzungsbericht Lk 22. 19-20 
(Munster: Aschendorffsche Verlag, 1955), passim; and cf. Voss, Die Christologie der Lukanischen 
Schriften, 10 Iff. The strongest case for the opposite view is presented by M. Rese, “Zur Prob- 
lematik von Kurz- und Langtext in Luk 22. 17ff. ,” NTS 22 (1976): 1 5-32. Rese has two points of 
substance: (1) It is impossible to explain adequately how an original longer text became shortened 
and (2) Luke does not attribute atoning significance to the cross elsewhere and so the addition of 
the long text is non-Lukan in character. The second of these rests on a misunderstanding: the 
long text says nothing about an atoning death, merely about a redemptive death, which estab- 
lishes a new covenant. Luke certainly regards Jesus’ death as redemptive: see further at n.114, 
below. Rese’s first objection is also of doubtful force in view of the overwhelming support for the 
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longer reading. It is hardly more difficult to explain the deletion of the long text in a few MSS 
than it is to explain the complete absence of a theology of jesus’ death from a work that took such 
pains to say that it was necessary and that the Old Testament had continually prophesied it! 

,13 This position is held bv\ e.g.. Banks, Jesus and the Law, pp. 172 and 246ff., and K. Lake, 
BC 5:217. 

n4 Against (among others) J. D. G. Dunn, Unity and Diversity in the New Testament (Lon- 
don: SCM, 1977), p. 18, who maintains that Luke probably has no theology of the cross, see 
especially A. George, “Le sens de la mort de Jesus pour Luc/’ RB 80 (1973): 186-217; 
R. Glockner, Die Verkiindigung des Heils, pp. 155-95; F. Schiitz, Der leidende Christus 
(Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1969), pp. 93-94, and G. Voss, Die Christologie der lukanischen 
Schriften, section 7. 

1,S NIDNTT 1:369. A similar claim is made by Sanders, Paul, pp. 236-37 with respect to 
rabbinic tradition. 

n6 NIDNTT 1:369. 

n7 Cf. J. Behm, TDNT 2:132; W. Foerster, TDNT 7:990-91. 

,,8 See J. Jeremias, New Testament Theology (London: SCM, 1971), 1: chaps. 4-6; idem. The 
Sermon on the Mount (London: Athlone Press, 1961), pp. 24-33. 

n9 For this possibility see Sanders, Paul, pp. 236-37. 

,20 Cf. especially the witness of the fourth Gospel. Banks, Jesus and the Law, p. 254, relates 
Lukes law' material, and his handling of it, to the themes of new covenant and the death of 
Christ. 

,2, F. Overbeck, “Uber der Verhaltnis Justins des Martyrers zur Apostclgeschichte,” ZWT 15 
(1872): 321, and as referred to by Jervell. 

,22 Henceforth 1 use the term “Jewish Christian” in the sense defined by S. K. Riegel, “Jewish 
Christianity: Definitions and Terminology,” NTS 24 (1978): 415: “‘Jewish Christianity’ following 
the lead of Longenecker and Murray, should be used to refer to Christianity expressed in 
semitic-Jewish thought forms but limited to the tradition of the Jerusalem church as contained 
largely in Jewish Christian canonical works but possibly also reflected in some extra canonical 
works. . . . Chronologically it would refer, as Longenecker says, especially to the apostolic age of 
the first Christian century.” This is to be contrasted with “judaic” and “judaistic” Christianity and 
“judeo-Christianity,” which are to be defined in different ways. For the debate on these terms see 
Riegel’s article and also M. Simon, “Reflexions sur le Judeo-Christianisme,” Christianity, 
Judaism and Other Graeco-Roman Cults, 2:52-76. 

,23 BC 5:217. 

124 Jervell, Luke, pp. 41-207. Only the first essay in the book is not related to the general 
question of Luke’s ecclesiology and its consequences. 

1 25 Ibid. , pp. 41-74. This essay first appeared as “Das gespaltene Israel und die Heidenvolker,” 
ST 19 (1965): 68ff. 

126 Against, e.g., Lohfink, Sammlung, p. 55. With an eye to the issues raised by P. Richardson 
in his Israel in the Apostolic Church (Cambridge: University Press, 1969), the words “true Israel” 
could indeed be misleading, but not more so than Jervell’s terminology which underestimates the 
change introduced by Jesus’ ministry. I have preferred to use the term “Israel of fulfillment,” 
thereby, I hope, avoiding the Scylla of complete antithesis (true as opposed to false Israel; new as 
opposed to old Israel — language that is hard to defend from the New Testament) and the Charyb- 
dis of implying that there has been no change in the status of Israel. By “Israel of fulfillment” I 
mean that sector of Israel in which the promises made to her are coming to fulfillment and 
presenting the people with new challenges that demand a new level of commitment and a new- 
primary allegiance to Jesus. 

127 Compare Lohfink, Sammlung. 

128 For a similar thesis see J. Ropes, BC 4:177-78. 

129 Jervell, Luke, pp. 133-51. This essav was first published in HTR 64 (1971): 21-36. 

130 Ibid., p. 138. 

131 Acts 6:1 1, 13-14; 18:13; 21:21, 28; 25:8, 10; 28:17. 
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132 Jervell, Luke, p. 141. 

1 33 Ibid. , pp. 141-44, but see the criticism at n. 126, supra. 

134 Ibid. , pp. 145-47. 

135 Ibid., pp. 153-84. This essay first appeared as “Paulus — der Lehrer Israels. Zu der 
apologetischen Paulusrede in der Apostelgeschichte,” NovT 10 (1968): 164ff. 

136 Compare, to some extent, A. j. Mattill, “The Purpose of Acts: Schneckenburger Reconsid- 
ered,” Apostolic History and the Gospel , W. Ward Gasque and R. P. Martin (Exeter: Paternoster, 
1970), pp. 108-23. I am grateful to Professor C. F. D. Moule for drawing my attention to this. 

137 Jervell, Luke, pp. 185-207. 

138 But sec the criticism of Wilson, The Gentiles, pp. 224-25. 

139 Cf. Haenchen, The Acts of the Apostles, p. 209; G. Stahlin, Die Apostelgeschichte (Got- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1966), pp. 68-69; Wilson, The Gentiles, pp. 220-22. 

140 Despite Haenchen, Acts; see the argument of Wilson, The Gentiles, pp. 220 n.4 and 221 
where he makes the further observation that had Luke intended what Jervell suggests he would 
have followed the LXX of Genesis 22:18 more exactly with navra ra Wvy) (“all the nations”). 

141 See above. 

142 See p. 110 above. 

,43 lt would be wrong to restrict the terms of reference of the vision to foods (as so many have 
done: see Haenchen, Acts, pp. 356ff.). There were principles to be deduced: it was largely 
because of their carelessness in food matters that Gentiles were ritually unsafe people for pious 
Jews to meet socially (so F. F. Bruce, The Book of Acts [London: Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 
1954], p. 222). M. Dibelius, Studies in the Acts of the Apostles (London: SCM, 1954), pp. 
109-22, regards the story of the vision as an insertion into a harmless account of a pious Gentile 
becoming a believer. But the story was not “harmless” (cf. Goppelt, Apostolic and Post-Apostolic 
Times, p. 70), nor is it obvious that the subject of ritual purity, introduced in Peter’s vision, is an 
intrusion. Ritual purity, table fellowship and circumcision were strongly linked, and Luke is not 
guilty of any confusion when he discusses the former tw o w'ithin a story the main point of which is 
that the pious Gentile remained uncircumcised. 

,44 Despite W. Wilckens, Die Missionsreden der Apostelgeschichte (Neukirchen: Neukirchener 
Verlag, 1961), pp. 63-64. See particularly the trenchant criticism bv Stanton, Jesus of Nazareth, 
pp. 19ff. 

,45 The witnesses are “false” on several accounts: Stephen (according to Luke) did not speak 
against the law ; rather, it is Israel that has never obeyed the law (7:35-40, 51-53). Nor did he say 
that Jesus would destroy the temple (Luke has removed all trace of that from the trial of Jesus; cf. 
Mark 14:58; 1 5:29); far less did he blaspheme either Moses or God (6:12). But at one point these 
“false witnesses” are nearly correct. Stephen does give a fairly substantial attack on idolatrous 
attitudes toward the temple, and this could have been misunderstood as an attack on the temple 
itself (see further at n. 188). 

i46 Cf. n. 125, above. 

,47 “Das Problem des sogennanten Aposteldekretz,” Z KG 55 (1964): 227. 

148 Assuming the ritual prescriptions of the Alexandrian text: “the Western reading is an attempt 
to make the decree into a purely moral requirement;” see O’Neill, Theology, p. 82 and n.2; 
Haenchen, Acts, pp. 449-50 (with notes), 468ff.; G. S. C. Williams, The Acts of the Apostles 
(London: Black, 1964), pp. 183-84; and, most recently, D. Catchpole, “Paul, James and the 
Apostolic Decree,” NTS 23 (1976-77): 429. 

149 See H. G. Kuhn, TDNT 6:728-30. 

,50 Ibid., pp. 728-29; R. Meyer, TDNT 5:844ff. 

151 H. G. Kuhn, TDNT 6:731-32; N. J. McFlencv, “Conversion, Circumcision and the 
Law',” NTS 20 (1974): 321. 

152 “In principle, the proselytes became an integral part of the Jewish nation w ith all that this 
implied;” so M. Stern in The Jewish People in the First Century, ed. S. Safrai and M. Stern 
(Assen: Van Gorcum, 1976), p. 623. It is true that diaspora Judaism made fewer demands on the 
God-fearer who wished to become a proselyte than did Palestinian Judaism (TDNT 6: 731; 
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McEleney, “Conversion, Circumcision and the Law,” pp. 323-25; 328-33). But the story of 
king Izates (Josephus, Ant. xx. 34-48) should not be used to illustrate the view- that in the 
diaspora it was common practice to take the law on circumcision lightly (despite O’Neill, Theol- 
ogy , p. 103). Ananias was well aware that Izates was disobeying the law by holding back on the 
question of circumcision — and Eleazer makes this painfully clear. Ananias was only prepared to 
offer the counsel he did because he was aware of the political danger to Izates of being circum- 
cised. McElencv is hard pressed to find a more liberal attitude (“Conversion, Circumcision, and 
the Law,” pp. 328-33). Philo perhaps offers such an example (ibid., p. 329) but otherwise it is 
usually only the haemophiliac who is an “uncircumcised Israelite”; at least until after the fall of 
the temple. 

153 This despite the obscure logic of verse 21 (on which see the differing interpretations of 
Jervell, Luke, BC 4: 177-78; Bruce, Paul, p. 312; W. L. Knox, Saint Paul and the Church of 
Jerusalem (London: Cambridge University Press, 1925), p. 234; Haenchen, Acts, p. 450; 

A. Loisy, Les Actes des Apotres (Paris: Nourry, 1920), p. 594; and O’Neill, Theology , pp. 82f.). 

154 See E. E. Ellis, “The Role of the Christian Prophet in Acts,” Prophecy and Hermeneutics 

(Tubingen: Mohr, 1978), p. 137. 

,55 So D. Catchpole, “Paul, James, and the Apostolic Decree,” p. 429 — though he would not 
accept my antithesis; H. Conzelmann, Die Apostelgeschichte (Tubingen: Mohr, 1972), p. 93; 
Goppelt, Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times, pp. 78-79; W. Gutbrod, TDNT 4: 1067; and 
O’Neill, Theology, p. 131. For the possibility that zealot pressure was at least partly responsible 
for the promulgation of the decree, cf. discussion below. 

156 Though, with McEleney, “Conversion, Circumcision, and the Law,” pp. 32 5ff. , we agree 
that the term “God-fearer” was used in the apostolic era with a much broader meaning than is 
usually ascribed to it. 

,57 SoSBK 3:33-43; BC 4:177; 5:207-8, and most others since. Whether or not the individual 
requirements had actually been gathered together, at this date, and come to be known as the 
Noachian laws is not entirely relevant. Cf. TDNT, 6: 740, 743ff.; and G. F. Moore, Judaism 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1927), 1: 274. For the text of the Noachian commandments see 

B. Sanh. 56 a-b. 

,58 Similarly Knox, Saint Paul; and H. J. Schoeps, Paul: The Theology of the Apostle in the 
Light of Jewish Religious History (London: Lutterw orth, 1961), p. 67. 

159 Compare Marshall, Luke: Historian and Theologian, pp. 191-92. 

,60 See Lohfink, Sammlung, for the significance of Aao? for Luke. Compare N. A. Dahl, “A 
People for his Name,” NTS 4 ( 1958): 319-26, and the more cautious note struck by Wilson, The 
Gentiles , pp. 224-25. 

,6l It is this observation that overturns the thesis of D. Catchpole, “Paul, James, and the 
Apostolic Decree.” Catchpole accepts that Gentiles are only being asked to fulfill the require- 
ments of the atZHfl (“the sojourning alien”), but he fails to see the incongruity of the situation 
whereby Gentiles (who shall inherit the promises made to Israel) have only such minimal 
demands made upon them by an (allegedly) strongly nomistic Jerusalem community. Catchpole 
simply asserts that in the theology underlying the decree the gospel does nothing about the 
Jew/Gentile distinction (and he contrasts this with Paul’s position; cf. 430). But this is certainly 
not true of the situation depicted in Acts 1 5. There Jews and Gentiles have been made one Aao? 
(“people”) together, and stand over against unbelieving Gentiles (and Jews) who do not participate 
in Israel’s promises. Nor is Catchpole’s thesis a plausible historical reconstruction even when the 
Acts evidence is dismissed. The obvious inference to be drawn by a nomistic Jew, faced with 
Gentile reception of the Spirit, is the very one we find; viz. “these men ought to be circumcised” 
(etc.; Acts 15:5), because by their participation in the promises to Israel they belong with Israel. 

162 Hence ri i reipa^ere tov 0eotq (“whv do you make trial of God?”); cf. H. Seesemann, 
TDNT 6:32. 

,63 Despite J. D. G. Dunn, Baptism in the Holy Spirit (London: SCM, 1970), chapter 7 and 
passim. For Luke it is faith that cleanses the heart, not the gift of the Spirit (though the Spirit may 
well be the agent of that cleansing). Dunn assumes that Peter has Ezekiel 36 in mind, and that 
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the cleansing and the giving of the Spirit are complementary descriptions of the same event. But 
Ezekiel 36 played a relatively small part in Judaisms future hope for the Spirit, and in the 
rabbinic literature it is interpreted mainly in the context of the removal of the evil "12?^ (“inclina- 
tion”) at the End (see P. Schafer, Die Vorstellung vom Heiligen Geist in der rabbinischen 
Literatur [Munich: Kosel, 1972], p. 152). By contrast Joel 3 appears frequently in connection 
with future hopes for the Spirit (and is clearly central to Lukes concern; cf. Acts 2:17ff.), but it is 
never interpreted in terms of the cleansing of the heart promised in Ezekiel. Where Ezekiel 36 and 
Joel 3 are brought together ( Deut.R . 6 (203 d); Midr.Ps. 14, 6 (57 b); see SBK 2:61 5), the giving of 
a new heart and the return of the spirit of prophecy are understood as successive promises; not as 
complementary descriptions. See especially Deut.R. 6 in which Ezekiel 36 must be fulfilled 
before God will allow His Shekina to return, the latter being interpreted in terms of Joel 3:1. This 
is in complete accord with the usual rabbinic teaching that Joel 3:1 is promised for the time when 
Israel is pure (cf. P. Schafer, Die Vorstellung vom Heiligen Geist , pp. 107, 114), and it is 
consistent with the general teaching that the spirit of prophecy was removed from Israel because 
of her sins (ibid., pp. 103-10) not vice versa. 

Dunn (as above, pp. 80f.) too quickly dispenses with the pentecostal exegesis that maintains 
that Cornelius came to faith and was cleansed in heart (Acts 1 5:9) during Peter's sermon, the gift 
of the Spirit following in close succession, but as a distinct act of grace. But Dunn is barely more 
convincing himself; the gift of the Spirit referred to in the accounts is seen, both by the words of 
11:17 and by the description of what happened in 10:46, to be a Christianized version of the spirit 
of prophecy. In the conservative Jewish setting that Luke portrays in Acts 1 1 and 15, the point is 
surely that the Spirit only alights on what is pure (hence the softening-up vision of Acts 10: 10- 16; 
11:5 - 1 1) and therefore, that if Cornelius’ household received the gift of the Spirit it must (already) 
have been clean; thus “but cleansed their hearts by faith” (15:9). Luke may have considered this 
cleansing to have been performed by the Spirit active in Peter’s Spirit-empowered preaching (cf. 
15:7), or independent of it, but it is not what is meant by receiving the gift of the Spirit in this 
context. 1 5:9 is the conclusion arrived at from what is described in 1 5:8, not a restatement of it. 

,64 See R. Scroggs, “The Earliest Christian Communities as Sectarian Movement” in Chris- 
tianity , Judaism and Other Greco-Roman Cults , 2: 1-23, especially 10-11 and 16-17; cf. also 
Bruce (as at n. 143), p. 307 n. 28. 

165 It is nomism, of course, not legalism that is the issue (for a definition of the term sec 
Longenecker, Paul , pp. 79-80; for nomism as the character of Judaism at the time see Sanders, 
Paul). From the Pharisees’ point of view ( 1 5:5) the Gentiles should be circumcised and keep the 
law of Moses because God has done great things among them (1 5:4!). This may, or may not, be 
the view of those who came down to Antioch (15:1), depending on how ov bvvaerde 
(“you cannot be saved”) is taken. 

166 The KaKeivoL of verse 1 1 (’’they”) refers to the Gentiles who have believed in Jesus; not to 
the fathers who were under the law (despite BC 4, on this passage). 

167 Petcr’s S p C ech starts with a pesher of Joel 3:1-5. As M. Rese, Motive, p. 45ff., correctly 
observes, there is more to the Joel citation than the explanation of the pentecostal phenomena 
which provided the occasion for the speech. Peter incorporates such a large section because it 
finishes with the statement that all who call on the name of the Lord will be saved (which he 
interprets christologically). By the end of Peter’s speech the apostle has identified Jesus as the Lord 
upon whose name a man should call to be saved, though in Joel this “Lord” was clearly Yahweh. 
Between the quotation at the beginning of the speech, and the dramatic appeal at the end, Peter 
seeks to establish his case for applying the citation to Jesus. The proof depends on three points: 
(1) the Joel citation has already found some measure of fulfillment in the signs and wonders 
accompanying Jesus’ death (see Rese, ibid., 54; Stanton, Jesus of Nazareth, pp. 81-82). (2) Jesus 
was raised and must therefore be the eschatological son of David of whom David spoke in Psalm 
16 (cf. v. 30). (3) As Jesus has been exalted it is clear that the one to whom David referred as “my 
Lord,” and who in turn is addressed by the Lord God and given dominion (according to Ps. 
110:1), is none other than Jesus. Jesus has been made Lord and Christ (v. 36), and hence the 
redeemer upon whom one might call. 
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For Luke, the true hinge to Peter’s argument lies between points (2) and (3); for it should be 
noted that Peter's use of Psalm 16 does not prove any more than that Jesus’ resurrection was 
foretold by David and that Jesus is identified by the resurrection as David’s heir. The further claim 
that Jesus has been exalted to God’s right hand and is now vice regent, while connected with the 
resurrection, nevertheless involves other aspects that are not immediately in view in Psalm 16. It 
is Jesus pouring out of the Spirit (according to 2:33) that, for Peter, demonstrates that Jesus is not 
merely raised, but exalted to the right hand of God and to rule in glory (Ps. 110:1). 

168 Compare C. F. D. Moule, “The Christology of Acts,” SLA, p. 180; and G. W. MacRae, 
“Whom Heaven Must Receive Until the Time,” Int 27 (1973): 158ff., with G. Stahlin, “To 
Ui'evfJLa 'hqcrov’ (Apg. 16.7),” in Christ and Spirit in the New Testament. 

169 See A. R. Johnson, The Vitality of the Individual in the Thought of Ancient Israel (Cardiff: 
University of Wales Press, 1964), pp. 26-39; idem.. The One and the Many in the Israelite 
Conception of God (Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1961), pp. 15ff.; and G. W. H. Lampe, 
God as Spirit (Oxford: Clarendon, 1977), chapters 2 and 8. 

170 Against the view of G. W. H. Lampe, “The Holy Spirit in the Writings of Saint Luke,” in 
Studies in the Gospels, pp. 193-94; that the Spirit of Jesus here means primarily “the Spirit that 
was on Jesus” (not “the Spirit that mediates Jesus”) see especially the whole force of G. Stahlin’s 
article (as at n. 168). 

,7, The commentaries on this passage, and works on the origin of christology, appear to miss 
the importance of this. For example, M. Hengel, The Son of God, discusses the various factors 
which led to a high christology at an early stage in the primitive church, but at no point does he 
refer to the inevitable conclusion that the earliest church would be bound to draw from its 
experience of the risen Jesus as Lord of the Spirit. Of no man had it ever been said, after his death, 
that his presence and direction was made to be felt by God's Spirit; yet precisely this was said of 
Jesus earlier even than the writing of the Pauline Epistles. (The validity of this affirmation is quite 
independent of whether or not Peter’s speech is “authentic”; Paul was not the first to maintain 
that the Spirit mediated Christ.) See M. M. B. Turner (as in n. 15) for details. 

172 See nn. 81 and 126, above. 

,73 The purpose of the Jesus/disciple parallels in Luke-Acts is, at least in part, directed to 
establishing this. 

,74 See SBK 3: 196-97; M. Barth, Ephesians (New York: Doubleday, 1974), pp. 472-73; 
J. Dupont, “Ascension du Christ et don de L’Esprit d’apres Actes 2.33,” Christ and Spirit in the 
New Testament, pp. 221-25 (and the works cited there); B. Lindars, New Testament Apologetic 
(London: SCM, 1961), pp. 52-59; J. Potin, La Fete juive de la Pentecote (Paris: du Ceif, 1971), 
p. 195. 

175 I am aware that such a position has been denied both by those who follow Lohse, TDNT, 6: 
48 -49, in maintaining that Moses/Sinai traditions were not connected with Pentecost in Judaism 
until after the fall of the temple, and by those who take their lead from K. Adler, Das erste 
christliche Pfingsfest (Minister: Aschendorffsche Verlag, 1938), pp. 53-58, who maintains that 
Acts 2 does not contain sufficient specifically Moses/Sinai imagery to justify drawing the parallel. 
But neither is convincing: (1) The associations between the Jewish feast of Pentecost and the 
giving of the law did not fall out of the blue: B. Noack, “The Day of Pentecost in Jubilees, 
Qumran and Acts,” ASTI 1 (1966-67): 73-79, and J. Potin, La Fete juive , have assembled 
sufficient evidence to show (at very least) that the two were related before Jesus’ ministry, even if 
Psalm 68 had not yet become part of the pentecostal liturgy in Judaism. (2) Adler’s caution is well 
taken, but the cumulative force of all the points of contact (the time of day; the assembly of united 
people; the shaking of the place of revelation; the mention of sound and wind; the whole place of 
revelation filled with God’s presence; a noise from heaven; fire seen on earth; a division of tongues 
before assembled nations; those who hear the voice of God do so in their own languages; a gift 
received from heaven (see especially the striking verbal parallel between 2:33 and Josephus’ 
account of Sinai at Ant. xxx. 77f.); the foundational significance of Sinai for Judaism and of 
Pentecost for Luke) is rather more compelling than Adler allows. For details of the parallels see, 
e.g., J. Kroner, Pfingstbericht und Pfingstgeschehen (Stuttgart: KBW Verlag, 1973), pp. 87-166. 
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176 Haenchen, Acts, p. 172. 

177 I. Broer, “Der Geist und die Gemeinde. Zur Auslegung der lukanischen Pfingstgeschichte 
(Apg. 2. 1-13),” BiLe 13 (1940): 282-83. 

178 E. g., J. K. Parratt, The Seal of the Spirit in New Testament Teaching (unpublished Ph.D. 
dissertation [London, 1965]), pp. 201-2; and Franklin, Christ the Lord, p. 98; both arguing 
against W. L. Knox. 

179 See above, especially note 112. 

180 See above especially note 109. 

18 *E. Pliimacher, Lukas als hellenistischer Schriftsteller (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Rup- 
recht, [c. 1972]), pp. 38-77, takes the view of Dibelius, Wilckens and Haenchen to the extreme 
when he argues that all the “traditional” material in the speeches is essentially hellenistic 
mimesis, and that all alleged semitisms are really created septuagintalisms. Without wishing to 
deny the effect of the LXX on Luke-Acts, the point remains that the form of the argument within 
the speeches is too realistically “Jewish,” especially where it depends on pesher and other mid- 
rashic techniques. Pliimacher unfortunately does not discuss the important works by J. W. 
Bowker, “Speeches in Acts: A Study in Proem and Yelamedenu Form,” NTS 14 (1967—68): 
96-1 10; J. Doeve, Jewish Hermeneutics in the Synoptic Gospels and Acts (Assen: Van Gorcum, 
1954); J. Dupont, Etudes sur les Actes des Apotres (Paris: du Cerf, 1958), pp. 245-390; E. E. 
Ellis, “Midrashic Features in the Speeches of Acts,” Melanges Bibliques; idem , “Midrash, 
Targum and New Testament Quotations,” Neotestamentica et Semitica, ed. E. E. Ellis and 
M. Wilcox (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1969), and Lindars, New Testament Apologetic, chapter 
2. We should be wise to assume that Luke did indeed attempt to follow the example of such men 
as Thucydides (see Gasque, History, pp. 225ff., against Dibelius’ interpretation of this) and that it 
involved him in a search for traditions that was at least in part successful (for a discussion of the 
possible Sitz im Leben for remembering some of the material in these speeches see the provoca- 
tive essay by Jervell, Luke , pp. 19-39; more generally F. F. Bruce, “The Speeches in Acts: Thirty 
Years After,” Reconciliation and Hope, pp. 53-68). 

For the traditional character of the pentecost speech see especially Lindars, New Testament 
Apologetic; Dupont (as at note 174), pp. 218-27. The claims of R. F. Zehnle, Peter's Pentecost 
Discourse (New York: Abingdon, 1971). pp. 23-36, 61-70 and 95-130, to the contrary are 
unconvincing. Zehnle offers no criteria for distinguishing traditional material of great importance 
for Luke from what he alleges to be freely created by Luke. 

I82 For a brief resume of arguments establishing the historicity of “Pentecost” see J. D. G. 
Dunn in NIDNTT , 2: 78ff. 

183 W. G. Kiimmel, The Theology of the New Testament (London: SCM, 1974), p. 128 
(despite G. Klein, Die Zwolf Apostel [Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1961]), the part 
played by the “Twelve” in Luke is probably less significant than it was in the earliest, more 
apocalyptically orientated church: cf. Ellis, Luke, pp. 132-36). On the self-awareness of the 
community see Kiimmel (as above), pp. 126-36; H. Conzelmann, History of Primitive Chris- 
tianity (London: Darton, Longman and Todd, 1972), chapter 4; Goppelt, Apostolic and Post- 
Apostolic Times, pp. 25-60; and J. Munck, Paul and the Salvation of Mankind (London: SCM, 
1974), pp. 214-28. 

184 This observation holds true even for the hypothetical “original forms” of the cup-word 
deduced from Mark 14:24: cf. B. Klappert, NIDNTT, 2: 524-25. 

185 The Spirit (through the charismata) leads the people of God within a new and christocentric 
covenant relationship, but this is not to be confused with the Spirit understood as the matrix, and 
sphere, of new covenant existence, as Dunn, Baptism, chapter 4, and in NIDNTT, 2: 786, takes 
it. Discipleship to Jesus has already implied new relationships to the law before Pentecost; there is 
no trace of any polemic based on Ezekiel 36:26 (see note 163); and when Luke uses covenant 
fulfillment terminology it appears to be applied both to Jesus’ heavenly session and to His earthly 
ministry, the two conceived as a unity (Luke 1:72-73; Acts 3:25). Pentecost is not portrayed as the 
inauguration of covenant fulfillment, but as another major landmark within it. 

I86 A rarely contested view, but expressed most positively by J. Weiss: “It (the cultus) still 
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represented an appropriate vessel into which their own devotion could be poured,” Earliest 
Christianity (NewYork: Harper and Row, 1937), 1:54; cf. Longenecker, Paul , pp. 271-88; and 
J. D. G. Dunn, Unity , p. 127. 

I87 To the comprehensive bibliographies on the controversial figure of Stephen (and on the 
strongly debated question of the identity of the hellenists) given by Haenchen, Acts, pp. 259-60, 
270, 277-78, and 291, add especially (). Cullmann, The Johannine Circle (London: SCM, 
1976), chapter 6; J. D. G. Dunn, Unity , section 60; J. Kilgallen, The Stephen Speech (Rome: 
Biblical Institute Press, 1976), pp. 3-26 and passim; O’Neill, Theology , pp. 78-94; and Wilson, 
The Gentiles, pp. 129-53. 

,88 Acts 6:14; the charge is not unjustified if we are to judge from the speech. Kilgallen, The 
Stephen Speech , pp. 33, 44 and passim demonstrates that the point of the Stephen speech is 
essentially christological and designed to show that the Jewish institutions of temple and law are 
secondary to Christ who is now the only means of salvation for all men. The claim of Dibelius, 
Studies, p. 167, that the speech is irrelevant to the charge, is widely held but scarcely convincing; 
see O’Neill, Theology , p. 73; A. Ehrhardt, The Acts of the Apostles (Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 1969), pp. 34-35, and Kilgallen, The Stephen Speech, passim. It is the subordi- 
nation of the law and the temple to Jesus, implicit in the structuring and nuancing of the speech, 
that provides the occasion for lynching Stephen. There is, therefore, no need to accept the view 
of W. Schmithals who thinks that in order to earn such a fate the historical Stephen must, in fact, 
have “declared the Law as a whole, including circumcision, to be abolished for both Jews and for 
Jewish Christians. ...” Paul and James (London: SCM, 1965), p. 25. 

189 For a discussion of the issues see especially Wilson, The Gentiles, pp. 142- 151, and Dunn, 
Unity. It is important to note that Paul’s autobiographical comments on the subject do not 
mention any distinction between Hellenists and Hebrews and that it was the Judaean churches 
(not the scattered ones) that feared him. 

190 This is stated to be the case for Cornelius and it is implied at ll:20ff. Paul, in Galatians 
2:11-14, confirms that at Antioch Gentile Christians had not adopted a Jewish way of life. See 
also notes 191-92. 

191 Acts 15:1 (and confirmed by Paul’s own comments in Gal. 2:11-14). 

192 Catchpole, “Paul, James and the Apostolic Decree,” correctly argues that Galatians 1-2 
excludes the possibility of more than two visits to Jerusalem by the time Paul wrote the letter; that 
honesty would have compelled Paul to mention the decrees if they had been formulated at the 
meeting he describes in Galatians 2 (cf. v. 6c; 10), and that Luke did not invent the apostolic 
decrees, for then he would not have addressed them to the churches in Antioch, Syria and Cilicia 
(15:23) when he believed the solution to be of more widespread application (16:4). 

Catchpole’s own solution is that both Acts 1 1:27-30 and Acts 1 5:1 - 18 (the council minus the 
account of the decrees) refer to the same meeting as is described in Galatians 2. The decrees 
emanated subsequently from the Jerusalem church and were directly responsible for the incident 
described in Galatians 2:12-13. But this solution rests on a false understanding of the intent of 
the decrees (see at note 161 above). The only alternative solution — a traditional one — is that 
Galatians was written before the apostolic council. 

193 The very fact that Luke records that the terms of Gentile admission were debated at all 
demonstrates that Jesus’ attitude toward the law must have appeared ambiguous either to Luke or 
to the early community or to both. Had Jesus simply been understood to affirm the eternal 
validity of the law of Moses, the council should have been obliged to maintain separate Jewish 
and Gentile churches or, more likely, to engage in a Jewish Christian proselyte mission. James’ 
insistence that God has made one people of Jew and law-free Gentile is only possible within a 
context in which the law of Moses had, in some sense, been challenged. At the same time Luke 
did not know of Jesus’ making any specific and unambiguous statement abrogating the law. 
Luke’s appeal is thus not to a logion of Jesus, but to the thrice repeated Cornelius account. 

194 See Longenecker, Paul, p. 280, and Ehrhardt, Acts, pp. 49-61. 

195 We must dismiss as eccentric the view of P. Vielhauer, SLA, p. 42, that, according to Acts 
13:28-29, Luke’s Paul understood Jews to be partially justified by obedience to the law, faith in 
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Christ acting as a sort of safety net. There is no shred of evidence in the rest of Acts for this curious 
view, nor is it an obvious interpretation of the Acts passage, on which see BC 4:147; F. F. Bruce, 
The Acts of the Apostles (London: Tyndale, 1952), p. 271; and Haenchen, Acts, p. 412 note 4. 

196 See the important article by R. Jewett, “The Agitators and the Galatian Congregation,” 
NTS 17 (1970-71): 198-212. Jewett maintains that the judaizers were Jewish Christians from 
Judaea who were not theologically committed to nomism (6:13) but who were merely trying to 
avoid persecution themselves (6:12) by compelling Gentile converts to be circumcised and to keep 
Jewish feasts. They do not declare their motive but hide beneath a cloak of elitist theology. The 
pressure on the judaizing group derives in turn from the continual threat posed by the zealots 
whose strategy (as M. Hengel, Die Zeloten [Leiden: Brill, 1961], has shown) was specifically 
aimed against the like of Paul (and probably Jewish Christians in general) who, in their view, 
defiled Israel by retaining contact with uncircumcised persons. Jewett sets the date of Galatians 
later than the council (cf. Bo Reicke, “Der geschichtliche Hintergrund des Apostelkonzils und 
der Antiocha-Episode, Gal. 2:1- 14,” Studia Paulina , ed. J. N. Sevenster and W. C. van Unnik 
[Haarlem: Bohn, 1953], pp. 172-88), but he offers no convincing reason why his arguments 
should not equally apply to the slightly earlier date that we envisage. Violence was increased 
during Felix's procuratorship, but not inaugurated by it. 

197 Jervell's suggestion, Luke, p. 153ff., that the test proposed would demonstrate that Paul was 
a zealous Pharisee, is clearly wrong; it could only provide a rebuttal of the charge that Paul taught 
that a man ought not to keep the law of Moses (cf. 21:21). 

198 Against P. Vielhauer, “On the Taulinism’ of Acts,” SLA, pp. 37-42, see the works by 
F. F. Bruce, E. E. Ellis and U. Wilckens in note 1 above. In addition see the excellent discussion 
by Longenecker, Paul, (as at note 79), chapters 10 and 11. 

199 It would hardly be a defense for Paul merely to assert that he had once been a Pharisee in the 
past; the implication must be that he considers himself so to be now too. This agrees with his 
insistence at 23:6 that he is a Pharisee and the son of a Pharisee (not, presumably, on the question 
of the Resurrection alone, for others than the Pharisees held to that, and the Pharisee party 
present would soon have repudiated his claim if that was his sole point of contact with them), and 
with his assertion in 28: 17 that he has in no way offended against even the customs of the fathers 
(cf. 25:8 and 10) and, finally, with the many instances of “law-keeping” (on which see 
P. Vielhauer and R. N. Longenecker [both as at note 198]). 

200 So also J. B. Lightfoot, Galatians (London: Macmillan, 1892), p. 312; and Goppelt, 
Apostolic and Post- Apostolic Times, p. 32. Jervell, Luke, pp. 1 66ff . , is aware of this dimension in 
Acts, but seeks to minimize its importance. 

201 A charge which later was to become very important: cf. W. H. C. Frend, Martyrdom and 
Persecution in the Early Church (Oxford: Blackwell, 1965), p. 134. 

202 See particularly Longenecker, Paul, pp. 247-48. Paul could easily have avoided these 
painful incidents by asserting his Roman citizenship and rejecting the synagogical authority. 

203 With Rordorf, Sunday, 129, Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, 148, sees this as 
evidence that James had a theological commitment to the law; but against, see the argument 
above. 

204 Jewett, Lords Day, p. 44. 

205 Notably by Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday. 

206 So Rordorf, Sunday, pp. 121-22. 

207 ()n the fundamental character of the Sabbath for Judaism see Moore, Judaism, 2:2 Iff.; 
Safrai/Stern, (as at note 152), 1:804-07, and the chapter by C. Rowland in this volume. 

208 Rordorf, Sunday, pp. 121-22; by contrast, cf. Haenchen, Acts, p. 192 note 7. 

209 See Scroggs, “The Earliest Christian Communities,” pp. 3ff. for further definition. 

210 But we do not accept the view of O’Neill, Theology, p. 1 18, who suggests that Paul’s policy 
was to effect separation of the church from the synagogue. O’Neill argues that Luke’s handling of 
his sources in 18:1-8 demonstrates two things: (1) that the goal of Paul’s missionary drive was to 
found Gentile Christian synagogues without Jewish ties, and hence (with D) Paul must move 
away from Priscilla and Aquila, not simply from the Jewish synagogue, and (2) that the move to 
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Titius Justus' house is “crucial" (118) for Luke, for it symbolizes his thesis that “the gospel is 
free . . . only when it is free from the false form which the Jewish religion has taken" (p. 75). But 
the preference for the reading of Bezae at this point is not justified, nor is it obvious why a group 
of people moving from the Jewish synagogue should have less “Jewish synagogue” attachment for 
meeting under the roof of Titius Justus rather than in the premises of Priscilla and Aquila. The 
decisive break with the synagogue had been made, and would be maintained by the chairmanship 
of Paul irrespective of which building was used. Finally, if Paul did move his center of operations 
to the house of Justus, the reason might be that the tent-making premises of Aquila were 
inconvenient for the further preaching that the advent of Silas and Timothy freed him for (18:5). 
Compare Haenchen, Acts, p. 539. 

2n Cf. J. Painter’s treatment of the replacement themes in the fourth gospel in John: Witness 
and Theologian (London: SPCK, 1975). 

212 Th. Zahn, Geschichte des Sonntags, vomehmlich in der Alten Kirche (Hannover: C. Meyer, 
1878), p. 168. 

213 Note the careful discussion by A. N. Sherwin-White, Roman Society , pp. 36ff. 

214 See especially F. M. Young, “Temple, Cult and Law in Early Christianity," NTS 19 
(1972-73): 325-39. 

215 Of the thirteen mentions of activity in the synagogue in Acts, twelve are associated with 
Paul. “It is hardly open to question historically that the synagogues provided Paul with excellent 
bases for his missionary work . . . and that he often began his proclamation in them, cf. Rom. 
1:16; 10:1 4flf . ; 1 Cor. 9:20ff; 2 Cor. ll:24ff., (W. Schrage, TDNT, 7:835). The view put forward 
by W. Schmithals, Paul and James , p. 60, that Paul was only interested in the Gentiles, is 
incredible and has been ably demolished by G. Bornkamm, “The Missionary Stance of Paul in 
1 Cor. 9 and in Acts,” SLA, pp. 194-207; especially 200-1. 

216 See above pp. 171-72, 177-78 and notes 198, 199 and 202. In addition see the chapter by 
D. R. de Lacey in this volume. 

2!7 J. Jervell, Luke, pp. 185ff. 

218 Though we do not need to follow J. Munck's emendation of the text making those who are 
zealous for the law Jews, not Jewish Christians, in order to avoid this (Paul and the Salvation, pp. 
238-42; cf. E. Haenchen, Acts, pp. 608-9). 

219 Even from Lukes account in Acts 2 Iff. it has been deduced that James and Jerusalem 
Christianity left Paul “to stew in his own juice” because there existed a “fundamental antipathy” 
on the part of Jewish Christians to Paul himself and what he stood for. Here, we are told, was a 
Jewish Christianity “well on the way to Ebionism” (Dunn, Unity, pp. 256-57). But arguments 
from silence are dangerous when drawn from a book so notorious for its lacunae. 

220 See “Sabbath and Sunday in the Post-Apostolic Church," by R. Bauckham in this collec- 
tion. 

221 See n. 188 above. 

222 R. Bultmann, Synoptic Tradition, pp 1 2ff. ; most recently L. E. Keck, The New Testament 
Interpretation of Faith (St. Louis: Bethany Press, 1976), pp. 38ff.; and with special reference to 
Luke’s work, F. Staudinger, Die Sabbatkonflikte bei Lukas (unpublished PhD. dissertation, Graz 
[Karl-Franzens Universitat], 1964). This thesis came to my desk too late to be used exten- 
sively in the writing of this chapter. Essentially his position is that Luke considers Jesus to hallow 
the Sabbath by making it a day that is particularly appropriate for good works (cf. those noted 
above at note 66). But the argument is disappointingly thin and never succeeds in showing any 
more than that Jesus would not allow the Sabbath commandment (to rest) to interfere with His 
seven day per week ministry of redemption (see especially 150-51; 189-90; 204-5 and 246-50). 
Staudinger appears to assume that what Luke considered Jesus to teach about the Sabbath, he has 
transferred completely to Sunday worship (cf. pp. 164, 249ff. and 295ff.) but he gives no critical 
discussion of the issues involved. 

223 Mek. Exod. 31:14 (1096); though see Rordorf, Sunday, p. 62ff., and Carson, Chapter 4 in 
this volume. 

224 Goppelt, Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times, pp. 5-6. 
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225 Sayings such as Luke 6:5 (D) would be much more appropriate — and this one was almost 
certainly created by the church; see Bauckham, chapter 9 in this volume. 

226 With Rordorf, Sunday, p. 119. 

227 Cf. Jub. 2:19ff. ; CD 14- 1 5a; Gen.R. 11 and Shab. 16:6-8; see S. T. Kimbrough, “The 
Concept of Sabbath at Qumran,” RQ 5 (1962): 483-502, and Schiffman, The Halakhah at 
Qumran. 

228 Contrast the impression given by Beckwith, This is the Day, p. 6ff., who seems to identify 
Philo’s position (and that of Aristobulus) as representative of hellenistic Judaism in singling out 
the Sabbath commandment as a creation ordinance valid for mankind. See Rowland, chapter 3 
in this volume. 

229 Lohse, TDNT, 7: 17-18 for details. 

230 Safrai/Stem, The Jewish People, 1: 804 and 1150-51. 

231 On the morphology of the Greek see BC 4:202. 

232 The third and longest section of material written in the first person plural begins at 20:4. 
The account purports to come from an eyewitness and may be assumed to be reliable. Haenchen, 
Acts, p. 586, however, follows Dibelius in regarding the Eutychus story as an interpolation into 
an earlier itinerary. But most of the alleged difficulties with the story are due to lack of informa- 
tion. Haenchen claims that the words “They” (not “we”) “were comforted” shows the foreignness 
of the miracle over against the intinerary.” But this is not convincing since the narrator had left 
the scene he would be dependent on the witness of Paul, who remained behind. The “they” is 
then perfectly understandable. 

233 Ibid., p. 586, is correct: “the narrator intends to report a great miraculous act and not merely 
a correct diagnosis by Paul” (that Eutychus was not dead). 

234 For an even less illuminating solution see Haenchen, ibid., also at p. 585, note 2. 

235 Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, 103-7. 

236 On the traditional interpretation of the provenance of the fourth Gospel, see the standard 
Introductions. 

237 Or at the Jewish place of prayer at Philippi if this was not a synagogue; see F. F. Bruce, Book 
of Acts, on this passage. 

238 Ibid., though he clearly thinks it was Sunday. 

2i9 Sunday, p. 201. 

240 As do most commentators; see Rordorf, Sunday, p. 201, note 4 for a list. 

241 H. Riesenfeld, “Sabbat et jour du Seigneur,” New Testament Essays: Studies in Memory of 
T. W. Manson, ed. A. J. B. Higgins (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1959), pp. 
210-16, argues that the distinctive Christian pattern of worship grew out of meetings that started 
on Saturday night, immediately after the Sabbath, and were prolonged until Sunday morning. 
But this does not explain the very thing the hypothesis was devised to explain, viz., Lord’s Day 
worship on a Sunday (indeed mainly on Sunday evenings [see Jewett, Lord’s Day, pp. 53ff.] in 
the early period). 

242 J. Behm, TDNT, 3: 729-30. For details and bibliography of the complex debate see 
Rordorf, Sunday, pp. 203ff, 222ff., 23 Iff., 239ff 

243 J. Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus, p. 120 note 1. His own theory, that the 
expression as used in Acts (excepting 27:35) is a deliberately veiled reference to the Lord’s Supper, 
is barely convincing. 

^Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, p. 109; Paul does not insist on separation of the 
Lord’s Supper and fellowship meal — only that those who could not contain their hunger should 
eat first so that misuse of the fellowship meal would not ensue. So C. K. Barrett, The First Epistle 
to the Corinthians (London: Black, 1971). 

245 Jewett, Lord’s Day, p. 63. Rordorf cannot admit this because he contends that “Lord’s Day” 
(KvpiotKi) rjpepa) derives linguistically and practically from “Lord’s Supper” {KvpiaKov 8et7r- 
vov), and hence that the latter was only celebrated once per week, on Sunday, from the very 
beginning. On this, see the trenchant criticism by R. Bauckham in this volume, chapter 8; also 
Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, p. 76 note 7. 
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246 Ibid., p. 109. 

247 With Rordorf, Sunday , p. 204; against Jeremias, Eucharistic Words , p. 134. It is most 
unlikely thatyeveo-ffoi is a deliberately cryptic reference to the Lord’s Supper as Jeremias asserts. 

248 Bacchiocehi, From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 11 Off. 

249 Sce Haenehen, Acts, on verse 6 and elsewhere in his comments on the itinerary. 

250 Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 123-31, takes “Lord’s Day” ( KVfnaKT) ruiepa) 
to be a reference to the eschatological Day of the Lord. Against this, and arguing strongly for a 
view that the phrase refers to Sunday, see Bauckham, chapter 8 in this volume. 

25, See Rordorf, Sunday, pp. 109-10 and 239-40. 

252 J. Behm, TDNT, 3. 738; Beckwith This is the Day, p. 32. 

253 Nor does Paul at 1 Corinthians 16:2. Had Paul considered Sunday a day specially conse- 
crated to the Lord, he would have had a strong rod with which to beat the erring Corinthians (as 
Bacchiocchi points out. From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 83-96). 

254 Rordorf, Sunday, pp. 24ff., and Jewett, Lord’s Day, pp. 75-76, both assume that the 
planetary week was not yet widespread, but Rordorf has almost certainly misrepresented Dio 
Cassius. See the counterargument by Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, p. 243 and note 
25, and his further evidence, pp. 241-51. It is not surprising, therefore, that Rordorf attributes 
little significance to the use of the Jewish weekly calendar at Acts 20:7; as far as he is concerned 
there was no other. Kqually we can understand Jewett’s position (pp. 79-80), which maintains 
that this acceptance of a weekly structure by Gentiles is evidence that the Jewish week was 
regarded as a divine institution. 

255 This is said in full consciousness of the notorious fact that many of our earliest patristic 
references to Sunday make little (or only secondary) mention of its connection with Jesus’ 
resurrection (see Rordorf, Sunday, pp. 220ff. ). But the w riter of the Apocalypse does appear to 
make the connection between the Lord’s Day and the Resurrection, and, while this connection 
may have been forgotten when the day was more widely referred to as the Lord’s Day (or 
Sunday — the various connotations of those names becoming primary), it would have been very 
obvious while the terminology of the “first day of the week” was still prominent. 

256 Haenchen, Acts, does not allow sufficiently for this when he comments that “to break 
bread” must mean the Lord’s Supper alone, for the congregation would not be willing to wait 
until after midnight for their supper. 

2S7 Beckwith, This Is the Day. 

258 Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday. 

259 Beckwith, This Is the Day, pp. 27-28. 

260 See above, pp. 124-128. 

261 Bcckwith, This Is the Day, pp. 32ff. , admits this corollary of his thesis. We may dismiss as 
entirely impossible the less cautious traditional view that virtually all Sabbath observance (not 
merely theology) was transferred to the first day. That view faces all the difficulties mentioned 
above, but the force of the third (fear of sanctions) and fourth (missionary policy) would be 
redoubled. Any attempt to tamper with the seventh-day Sabbath, which was so fundamental to 
Judaism, would inevitably lead to violent reaction and the cessation of anv effective mission. 

262 For references see TDNT 7: 17- 18. 

263 So Rordorf, Sunday, pp. 33-34. 

264 Bcckwith, This Is the Day, p. 31, attempts to circumvent the difficulty by drawing an 
analogy from the parallel existence of Lord’s Supper and baptism w ith Passover and circumcision. 
But the latter were not weekly events, nor was there nearly so great a correspondence between the 
Old Testament observances and the New Testament counterparts as Beckwith would have us 
believe to lx* the case for Sabbath and Sunday. So while Sabbath and Sunday were competing, 
the other observances were not. Of course, on Beckwith’s view that infant baptism was widely 
practiced in the earliest church (see his article in NIDNTT 1: 154-59) and justified on the basis 
of covenant theology, baptism and circumcision would be in competition to a greater extent than 
others would allow . Contrast P. K. Jew ett, Infant Baptism and the Covenant of Grace (Grand 
Rapids: Kerdmans, 1978). 
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265 Beekwith, T/u's /s f/ie Day , pp. 32-34, tries to make light of this by urging that in the early 
period there seems to have been every little work done in any day of the week. But if this is the 
correct interpretation of the early passages in Acts (which seems highly doubtful) we must still ask 
how long such a state could have lasted. We suspect that when Beckwith says Jewish Christians 
probably took a measure of rest on both days he is admitting defeat; the early church could not 
afford to take two whole days. The suggestion that they took only a measure of rest on the 
seventh-day Sabbath is unacceptable, however, for the reasons stated above. 

266 The common argument that only on such a basis can we understand Ebionite Sunday 
observance has been shown to be false; see Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 153-54. 
The more conservative sect of the Nazarcnes observed only the seventh-dav Sabbath; ibid., pp. 
155-56. 

267 The later we set the transfer the more striking it is that Luke does not mention it. This could 
be no mere accidental omission, even from a work renowned for its lacunae. 

268 See de Lacey, chapter 6 in this volume. 

269 C. S. Mosna, Storia della domenica (as reported by Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, 
pp. 134 and 140) argues that Jewish Christians would have needed a special Christian day of 
worship when they became unsatisfied with synagogical worship. Such a day would have been 
settled on when persecution (after Stephen’s martyrdom) forced Christians out of the synagogues. 
But this thesis faces several difficulties. In the first place, persecuted Christians did not leave the 
synagogical system in general; they merely fled the Jerusalem synagogues. But as Bacchiocchi 
correctly observes (ibid. , p. 135), they found their way to other synagogues — and soon came back 
again into the Jerusalem synagogues. Second, there is no reason why Jewish Christians should 
have felt the need for a special day of worship. Third, had they left the synagogues they would 
not have needed an alternative day to the Sabbath; the Sabbath itself would have been the most 
convenient. 

270 Anti-Jew ish polemic was responsible for the changes of Christian voluntary fast days from 
the Jewish pattern to Wednesday and Friday (according to Did. 8:1); but this is hardly to compare 
with tampering with so fundamental an institution as the seventh day Sabbath. 

27 'Such a transfer would also inevitably produce practical difficulties and arouse suspicions of 
“novelty;” whereas seventh day Sabbath w orship was at least tolerated as an ancient custom, even 
where it was not free of criticism. 

272 Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, p. 26-62; 303-10. Beyond this Bacchiocchi only 
incidentally alludes to Sabbath worship as his thesis primarily concerns the rise of Sunday 
worship. 

273 See dc Lacey, chapter 6, in this volume. 

274 Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, p. 310. Jewett, The Lord’s Day , who wishes to 
maintain that Sunday should share certain features of the Sabbath, nevertheless admits that 
historically Sunday observance was not based in the fourth commandment until after the New 
Testament period. 

275 Wc must agree with Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, p. 104, against R. H. Lcnski’s 
arbitrary assertion that there was an earlier morning service too. The fact that the meeting was in 
the evening of the first day of the week rather than in the morning, which would have been more 
appropriate for a celebration of the day of the Resurrection, suggests either that the evening was 
more appropriate for celebrating the Lord’s Supper (though not because these meals had any 
connection with meals on the Resurrection evening as Rordorf, Sunday, p. 76, alleges) or that 
evening was the time when most Christians would be able to get away from work. The latter 
option would imply that Sunday was not regarded as a day of rest. 

Beckwith’s contention in This Is the Day, pp. 42-43, that the early church would not have 
expected less than a full day’s rest on their new holy convocation, the Lord’s Day, assumes 
precisely what must be proved. 

We dismiss the view of J. van Goudocver that Acts 20:7 refers not to weekly worship but to 
special celebration of Sundays between Faster and Pentecost; see the criticism by W. Rordorf, 
Sunday, pp. 196-97. 
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Since none of St. Paul's surviving writings provides explicit discussion on the 
Christian use of Sabbath or Sunday, care is needed in any attempt to recon- 
struct his attitude toward the days. More is needed than a discussion of those 
few passages 1 where the days are explicitly mentioned. Paul's attitude toward 
the Sabbath will be an integral part of his understanding of the role of the law 
of Moses (or at least the Decalogue) in the life of the Christian; that complex 
subject must be investigated before the exegesis of particular passages can be 
undertaken. Only then will we be in a position to assess Paul's contribution to 
the Sabbath/Sunday debate. 


Saul 2 and the Law 

The warning has often been sounded against the danger of interpreting Paul's 
experience in terms of Augustine's or Luther's, or in terms of “the introspec- 
tive conscience of the West." 3 On such an interpretation, Saul grew increas- 
ingly dissatisfied with his inability to keep the law as he became increasingly 
aware of the impossibility of complete obedience to it. The crisis came on the 
Damascus road, where he found the answer to his tortured question “Who 
will deliver me?" 4 and discovered to his relief that he need no longer “kick 
against the pricks." 5 But while such an interpretation may ring true to the 
experience of others, it is doubtful that it can stand as a true assessment of 
Paul. Any valid interpretation of his thought must take into account the 
positive attitude toward law keeping that is expressed in such passages as 
Galatians 1:14 and Philippians 3:4-6. According to these, the law was not a 
problem to Saul; as any other Jew of his time, he accepted it as the revealed 
will of God and kept it. 6 We should therefore think of him as a man well 
satisfied with his ability to keep the law. He was upright and blameless, at least 
in his own estimation, and not a man hagridden with guilty fear before God. 
To say this is not to ignore such passages as Romans 1-3, Romans 7, or Acts 
26:14; Romans is the writing of a mature Christian, 7 and Longenecker 8 has 
provided a convincing demonstration that Acts 26:14 is not to be interpreted 
in terms of a chronic inner turmoil vis-a-vis God. 

Paul's own writings, however, witness to a significant development in his 
attitude toward the law, and we must investigate both the basis for this devel- 
opment and its nature in order to assess aright Paul's understanding of the 
place of the law in a Christian's life. If the basis for the development is not to 
be sought in a growing dissatisfaction with his own ability to keep the law in 
his pre-Christian days, then it must presumably be found either in his conver- 
sion experience or in subsequent Christian catechism. While it may be true 
that this latter did include something on the role of the law, 9 it is unlikely that 
this could have been adequate as a source for Paul's own, highly original 
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contribution since it is this that brought him into conflict with at least one 
section of the Jerusalem church . 10 We are justified, then, in asking if there 
may be found in Paul’s conversion experience any factors that could account 
for his reassessment of the law. Nor do we need to look far. It is one of the 
main theses of E. P. Sanders 11 that what he calls Paul’s whole “pattern of 
religion” is based on his realization, which came when he met the risen 
Christ, that God is now fulfilling a new and cosmic purpose in and through 
Christ . 12 With this went Paul’s commission as apostle to the Gentiles, and 
Sanders argues that this understanding of the universality of God’s new work, 
to Gentiles as well as to Jews, meant for Paul that the law, as a Jewish 
prerogative, necessarily took a secondary place. Another factor, strangely ig- 
nored by Sanders, although hinted at by M. Hengel , 13 was probably also 
significant; Jesus had died by crucifixion and so, according to the law, had 
become a curse of God . 14 But Paul’s conversion experience caused him to 
realize that God had now vindicated Jesus by raising Him from the dead. 
Thus, Jesus (or perhaps more precisely, God’s action through Jesus) had 
transcended the law that pronounced Him accursed and was now active in a 
new way; it is now Jesus, and not the law or the Mosaic covenant, that has 
become the locus of God’s saving work for both Jews and Gentiles. Hence 
Paul must have been forced to rethink his whole understanding of the nature 
of God’s covenants with His people. 

Paul and the Covenants of God 

Sanders has reminded us of the significance of the covenant in orthodox 
Palestinian Judaism , 15 and there can be little doubt that it had similar 
significance for Saul. Although the term itself is not often used (as Sanders 
explains, this was partly because the covenant’s existence was simply assumed 
as a sine qua non of Israel’s existence and partly because other and more 
graphic terms were used to describe it) there can be little doubt that the 
concept of covenant was used to subsume all God’s gracious dealings with His 
people. The idea that God would establish a new covenant with His people, 
though it is found in Scripture , 16 is not taken up in orthodox thought. It is, 
however, relevant to note how one heterodox group, namely the Qumran 
community, has used this idea. It is well known that their writings often 
mention a “new covenant ,” 17 though more often the covenant is the old one 
made with Moses or the patriarchs, which is understood in a new and fuller 
way by the members of the Qumran community; there is the implication that 
only the Qumran community properly adheres to the covenant with Israel . 18 
The community does not appear to have seen any significant difference 
between the two formulations, and, indeed, the phrase “new covenant” in 
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Jeremiah 31 is patient of an interpretation that retains continuity' with the old 
covenant; it is still called “my law” (v. 33), and it forms the center of the 
covenant. Whatever “my Torah” may have meant to Jeremiah, it is evident 
that Torah was a sufficiently technical term by the first century to allow for an 
interpretation of the new covenant in terms of the old rather than as a sub- 
stitution for it. 

With Paul, however, the situation is somewhat different and more com- 
plex. Like the Qumran sectarians, he can contrast God’s new dealings with 
His old under the caption of “two covenants.” 19 Like them, Paul is concerned 
to stress the continuing validity of the (Abrahamic) covenant for the present 
time. 20 But Paul complicates the picture by his laudatory reference to God’s 
covenants (in the plural 21 ) with His people in Romans 9:4 (cf. Eph. 2:12). 
This may simply be a reference to the several covenants made between God 
and men (Noah, Abraham, Moses, David) 22 or even to the thrice-ratified 
covenant of Moses; 23 but C. Roetzel 24 has argued that in the Judaism of our 
period the word “covenant” is used in the singular to describe all God’s 
dealings with His people, and the plural “covenants” is used to denote prom- 
ises, oaths, commandments, or ordinances that God graciously gives to His 
people. It is after all improbable that Paul would distinguish the “giving of the 
law” (i 'OfioOeo-ia, Rom. 9:4) from the Mosaic covenant. Hence there is a 
probability' that “covenant” (< bia$r}K7 ] ) for Paul, while certainly a technical 
term, could also bear much vaguer associations. This must be borne in mind 
as we investigate Paul’s understandings of God’s covenants. The relevant 
epistles are Romans, 2 Corinthians and Galatians; we shall deal with them in 
their probable chronological order. 

Galatians 3 and 4 are the center of a complex theological argument against 
those who would impose the law (or a certain part of it) upon the Galatian 
church. In this context Paul argues that the promise to Abraham is based on 
faith and that in Christ the blessing of Abraham extends to all nations. In 
3:15ff. there follows a two-pronged attack. On the one hand, Paul says that a 
“covenant” (Siaflrj/crj) cannot be set aside once it has been ratified, even on 
the human level; so the (subsequent) law cannot destroy the Abrahamic 
covenant based on faith. 25 But on the other hand, the argument depends for 
its validity on Paul’s interpretation of the “seed” ( a-irepfia ) as referring to 
Christ. The issue then becomes one of God keeping or breaking His promise; 
“promise” ( enayyekia ), and not “covenant” (fiia6r)Kr)) 7 is the key term here. 
This is also apparent in 4:21-3:1 where eTrayyeXia is again emphasized in 
4:23 and 28. In other words, the argument is not a quibble over points of law; 
it rests on God’s honor. In this section, the first covenant is explicitly stated to 
be the Mosaic covenant (“from Mount Sinai,” 4:24); it is described in terms 
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comparable to those used of the law in chapter 3. In particular, Paul will 
accord it at best a temporary status in his quotation from Genesis 21:10 in 
verse 30 indicates. 26 God’s dealings with Moses then, in both law and cove- 
nant, cannot now be binding on Paul’s Galatian readers. 

Second Corinthians represents a very different situation, 27 but one in 
which Paul is again fighting an attempt to assert the superiority of the law- 
keeping apostles at Jerusalem. It is in the context of his self-defense that he 
returns to the contrast between the old covenant and the new, a contrast that 
enters his mind first through the demand for written credentials (3:1). These 
he contrasts with spiritual credentials written on the heart (3:23), which he is 
confident that he can display, for God has made him the minister of a new 
and spiritual covenant. Here we still find the polemic of Galatians; the old 
covenant was by implication in letter and not in spirit. The letter can only kill; 
it was called “the dispensation of death” (3:6-8). Yet even this “came with 
splendor” (v. 7). It has lost that splendor only in the light of the far greater 
glory of the “dispensation of the Spirit,” which is not evil but fading (w. 11, 
13). The issue of a covenant being irrevocable does not come up, and it is 
unlikely that Paul would have seen this as a problem, since again his argu- 
ment is based not on legal niceties but on God’s honor, which is not chal- 
lenged by the introduction of the new and more glorious ministry 
(btaKoma ). 28 

In Romans 11:26-27, the issue is again God’s faithfulness to His word, 
though this is now expressed in a different way, in terms of His continuing 
purposes with Israel — precisely because of His covenant. This is expanded in 
terms of “election ... for the sake of the fathers” (v. 28). It would probably be 
a mistake to identify this dLadr)Kr) with any one of the covenants of the Old 
Testament (least of all with the Mosaic). Paul is rather saying that God 
continues to have dealings with His people, though in the light of the rest of 
Paul’s writings we are forced to suppose that these dealings now include the 
Gentiles. 29 

Thus Paul’s use of the term bia6r\KJ] covers a range of ideas, and it would 
be an oversimplification of his thought to interpret his statement in 2 Corin- 
thians 5:17 as meaning that the old covenant has passed away and the new 
covenant has come. Even in Galatians, where the contrast is most marked, 
Paul is so little concerned with the new covenant as such that he fails to make 
any explicit identification between Sarah and a specific covenant. It may even 
be that the debate as to whether Sarah represents the Abrahamic covenant or 
the new covenant is misdirected. Paul’s point is that the Mosaic covenant as a 
covenant is exclusive to the Jews (“the present Jerusalem,” 30 4:25); God’s new 
dealings, with Jew and Gentile alike, have bypassed it. This makes the cove- 
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nant sign of circumcision at best irrelevant, though it says nothing about any 
possible carry-over of covenant stipulations such as Sabbath keeping. Paul’s 
concern, as Sanders emphasizes, is with entry into the covenant relationship, 
not with the activities involved in the context of that relationship. 31 He would 
have certainly seen a continuity between the Abrahamic covenant and the 
new covenant, as chapter 3 makes clear, but we should add that Paul views 
Christ’s relationship to the former as much in terms of fulfillment as of 
extension. 

All this suggests that Paul had not developed a systematic schema of God’s 
dealings with men in terms of a number of discrete covenants with different 
terms of reference. What for a Jew would have been the normative covenant 
(viz., the Mosaic covenant) has been superseded in Paul’s thought by God’s 
act in Christ, sealed in the cup of the New Covenant. 32 But this is not worked 
out in a systematic way in Paul’s writings, and the implications of all this for 
the covenant stipulations (and in particular the Sabbath stipulation) must be 
deferred until after a study of Paul’s attitude to the law that the Mosaic 
covenant bound upon Israel. 


Paul and thf Law 

So far we have touched on the basis for the development in Paul’s attitude to 
the Law, and we have seen how in a related sphere (the covenant with Moses) 
Paul developed a position antithetic to that of the Judaism of his day. We 
must investigate how this affected his understanding of the law. Immediately 
we are confronted with a semantic problem. Paul uses the word vbfios (“law”) 
in a variety of ways. J. A. Sanders has suggested that for Paul, as for others, 
“The Torah is primarily a story and not primarily a set of laws.” 33 If this were 
so (though Sanders does not, and probably could not, substantiate his state- 
ment), then any statement by Paul about the abolition of the Torah would say 
comparatively little about the Christian’s obligations to any particular com- 
mandment. 34 This discussion should serve as a reminder that in investigating 
Paul’s understanding of the law we must take care to understand just what it is 
he has in mind when he uses the term “law.” 

Recently the thesis has been defended by H. Hiibner 35 that Paul’s attitude 
to the Law changed very significantly between the writing of Galatians (where 
Paul, misunderstanding the conclusions of the Jerusalem Council, developed 
a strongly negative attitude to the law') and that of Romans (where he was 
forced to include a more positive assessment of it). Such a view immediately 
solves the problem of reconciling Galatians 4:10 and Romans 14:5-6. But I 
find myself obliged to disagree with Hiibner, not only because I w'ould date 
Galatians much earlier than he, and before the Jerusalem Council, 36 but also 
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because I find his treatment of the texts inadequate. Because of the 
significance of his thesis for this investigation, however, the following discus- 
sion must be included. 

In Galatians, the discussion on the Law is introduced in the context of the 
covenant with Abraham (3:6ff.), a covenant that promised righteousness by 
faith. 37 Paul is not concerned at this point with the question of how the Law 
applies to those who are already so justified; the debate is exclusively about 
how the sonship of Abraham is established. Paul’s contention is that the Law 
has no place here, being chronologically later than the promise to Abraham 
(v. 17) and less immediate (v. 19-20). Even its custodianship is now a thing of 
the past (v. 25). 

What does vo/a 09 mean in this context? Verses 17 and 19 identify it as the 
Sinai covenant, and it is noteworthy that Paul regards it as a unity, not a 
collection of ‘laws.” 38 If then “the law” means “the Mosaic covenant,” what 
Paul is saying is that this, based on obedience to stipulations, cannot annul 
the Abrahamic covenant, based on God’s promise, and is no longer valid (cf. 
Gal. 4:25 and the discussion above, pp. 161f.). Why then does Paul use the 
term “law” here, rather than setting up the antithesis explicitly in terms of two 
covenants? To ask such a question is probably to begin at the wrong end, since 
the word “law” is already an integral part of the debate before the idea of a 
covenant is introduced in 3:1 5, and even there, as we have seen, the promise 
to Abraham is of more significance to Paul than the covenant with him. 

What positive function does this Mosaic law-covenant have in Paul’s mind? 
To ask this is to be involved in the vexed question of the interpretation of 
Galatians 3:19-29, a subject beyond the scope of this chapter. Some com- 
ments, however, on the logic of the argument are germane at this point. The 
law was given 39 tcov napafiao-ecov \apiv (v. 19), a phrase Hiibner takes as 
final; its purpose was to provoke sins. 40 This interpretation, for which no 
justification is offered, causes him to make nonsense of the next clause, and 
should be abandoned; better sense is made if we take it as causal (“because of 
transgressions”). 41 Hiibner also makes too much of the idea that the second 
function of the law is to enslave. 42 While this is certainly not far from Paul’s 
thought in the polemical discussion in chapter 4, the term he uses in chapter 
3 (iraiSaycoybs , a “custodian,” not a “slavemaster”) does not have the 
pejorative overtones that Hiibner reads into Paul’s thought in this passage. 
Two important factors in the logic of the argument are missed by Hiibner: the 
use of yap (“for”) in 3:21 (which suggests that Paul saw this as logically 
dependent on what had gone before), and the significance of the pronouns 
“we” and “you” in 3:23-4:7. A study of these will help us to see Paul’s answer 
to our question. 
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The question raised in 3:21 is presumably raised in Paul’s mind by what he 
has just stated, namely, that God introduced another covenant, the Law, for a 
period. The ambiguously brief question, “Is the law against the promises (of 
God)?” 43 should probably then be expanded to mean, “Did the law interfere 
with the covenant of promise during this period?” 44 Paul replies, “Certainly 
not! Law could never be the means of life, otherwise Christ need not have 
come.” 45 This leads to the logic of the pronouns: “before faith came, we 
(Jews) were confined under the law . . . the law was our custodian . . . but 
. . . we are no longer under a custodian because . . . you (Gentiles) are all 
sons of God!” The fact that God has (manifestly) accepted Gentiles as sons 
demonstrates that the period of the law is at an end; the custodian has finished 
his task and the son has become an heir (4:1-6). 

Paul’s answer, then, to the questions of the purpose of the law runs as 
follows: God made a promise to Abraham, which He intended to fulfill in 
Christ, a promise of blessing to all nations. But because of transgressions 46 
God gave the law, acting indirectly through angels and an intermediary, not 
to give life, but to control His people until the fulfillment 47 came. 

Paul can now proceed to the real issue at stake in Galatia, the role of the 
law in the lives of those who have now become children of Abraham. He 
explains that those who are already Abraham’s offspring cannot add to this the 
works of the law, since to do this is to return to precisely the situation from 
which Christ rescued us, since even the Jews under the law were under the 
(TTOLxelat tov Koafiov (“basic principles of the world”). 48 This is later rein- 
forced by Paul’s reaffirmation that those who become circumcised accept an 
obligation to the whole law (5:3). Here again “law” (whose sign of circumci- 
sion is contrasted with “faith” in v. 6; cf. 3:23-25) represents the whole 
Mosaic dispensation, which cannot stand with the new situation in Christ. 
Again we see that the basis of Paul’s repudiation of the Mosaic covenant is 
christological. What then of 5:14, where the love commandment is com- 
mended to Christians as a fulfilling of the whole law? Hiibner thinks this is 
ironic and that Paul means by “the whole law” (6 7ra<? vofio^) something very 
different from “the whole law” ( 6 X 09 6 ^o/xo<?) of 5: 3. 49 Other interpretations 
are more likely. It would be more straightforward to assume that Paul is using 
the idea found also in the rabbis of a distinction between “commandments 
between man and God and those between man and his neighbour.” 50 The 
latter do not have to do with the Mosaic covenant as a covenant , and so 
obedience to them would not fall within the range of Paul’s strictures. Fur- 
ther, there is no reference in this context to justification , which is the center 
of the controversy in the rest of the letter and manifestly in 5:3. Hiibner argues 
that Paul’s use of the phrase “the whole law ” in Galatians is a concentration of 
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the law) and not, as in Romans, a reduction). 51 That this is mistaken, at least 
for 5:14, is demonstrated by the fact that Paul does not ground his ethical 
imperatives in the statutes of the Old Testament, but in the fact of the 
indwelling Spirit. 52 The Christian ideal, as Paul sees it, is not the fulfillment 
of a series of commands and the fruit of the Spirit (including love, 5:22), 
which transcends all law. There is therefore a very considerable reduction in 
the concept of “the whole law” here. 

In Corinthians Paul has little discussion on the law — a significant fact in 
itself. Faced with the problems of incest and prostitution in the church 
(1 Cor. 5, 7) he might well be expected to point out how diametrically 
opposed this was to the law of God. Instead he gives a long and sometimes 
tortuous explanation of why such behavior is wrong for a Christian, based 
not at all on transgression of a code but rather on the idea of two mutually 
exclusive unions, one with Christ, and one with the woman in question. 
This suggests not only that Paul saw an inappropriateness in appealing to the 
law in the context of the New Covenant, but also that he saw the covenant 
stipulations as being of a different sort. In 2 Corinthians 3, a passage already 
briefly considered above, the Old Covenant is evidently identified with the 
Decalogue — the heart of the law — and possibly with all the Mosaic stipula- 
tions (vv. 7, 15). “The law” as such is not under discussion though two 
asides serve to reinforce our interpretation of Galatians: in 1 Corinthians 
9:20 Paul indicates that he no longer regards himself as under the law, and 
in 1 Corinthians 15:56 he describes the law as the power of sin. In the first 
of these passages Paul explicitly denies that this makes him “lawless.” The 
word r'o^ios, here, appears to denote the Mosaic covenant with its legal 
obligations; the passage is parallel to Galatians 3-4. First Corinthians 15:56 
seems to mean that sin gains power (over men) through the law, an idea that 
was later developed in Romans, but was already embedded in Galatians 
3:10-14. 

The problems involved in Romans are so complex, and the secondary 
literature so vast, that a study such as this can hope neither to make a 
significant contribution nor even to provide an adequate survey. We must 
therefore apologize in advance for statements that may appear too dogmatic or 
unsubstantiated. 

Hiibner argues that in Romans Paul has developed a new and different 
understanding of both circumcision and the law; circumcision now has a 
positive value, although only in the context of faith (Rom. 2:25; 4: 12). 53 But 
against Hiibner, this would be significant only if it could be shown that the 
same audience is in view in both letters. There seems no contradiction be- 
tween saying to a Gentile seeking (or being encouraged to seek) circumcision 
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that circumcision is of no value and saying to a few that circumcision-plus- 
faith is of great value. 

The charge that Paul modified his view of the law is more serious. Al- 
though we cannot here give a detailed discussion of Hiibner’s case, we hope 
that the development of our understanding of Romans will indicate the weak- 
nesses of his position. It is important to begin with an understanding of the 
structure of Romans as a whole. 54 Although there is certainly no unanimity 
on this point, a consensus does seem to be developing that the pending visit to 
Jerusalem was the cause of the letter and that its theme is the relation between 
Jews and Gentiles in the church. 55 Throughout the letter Paul is concerned to 
maintain that Jews and Gentiles stand before God on precisely the same 
footing, namely, through Christ. This is already hinted at in Romans 1:5 and 
comes to expression in 1:16-17. Chapter 2 demonstrates that the Jew is no 
better off than the Gentile (2:1 1; cf. 3:9). ‘‘Faith” is contrasted with “law,” and 
“Pauls argument in Rom. 1-4 is against the necessity of keeping the law.” 56 
The Jew is at a great advantage in that he has received God's oracles (which 
admittedly include the law, but that is not Paul’s point) (3:1-2), but as far as 
salvation is concerned, he is at no advantage 57 at all (3:9). The law only 58 
exposes sin (3:18-20; 4:15). This same attitude underlies the statement in 
5:13. Sin was indeed present in the world, as the presence of death demon- 
strated, but no assessment of it can be made in the absence of law. Con- 
versely, the presence of law does enable such an assessment to be made. It is 
evident that vopos here is not quite the Mosaic covenant but rather a standard 
or norm, although it is, of course, the norm of the Mosaic legislation that is 
uppermost in Paul’s mind. Thus the semantic content of vojjlos in its various 
occurrences in Romans 1-5 is variable and inexact, ranging from the whole 
Old Testament (as in 3:19) to the Mosaic legislation (rather than the Mosaic 
covenant) as in 2:25 or (more or less) in 5:13. 

For this study, the most important use is at 3:31. This must be seen in the 
light of the preceding section. 59 Paul is still pursuing his argument on the 
equality before God of both Jews and Gentiles. “Boasting” (by the Jews, 2:17, 
23) is excluded (3:27). Whatever we may make of Paul’s statement that this is 
so bide vofjiov 7ncrT€(t)s and not Sick vopov epyayv 6Q for him this leads to the 
conclusion in 3:31 that Christians “establish” 61 the law. This may be either 
because the law witnesses to faith (as in 3:21), in which case “law” stands for 
the Pentateuch, or perhaps for the whole Old Covenant situation, or else it 
may be because it is precisely the law itself, in its stipulations, which by 
exposing sin removes any ground for boasting. In neither case is Paul saying 
that Christians establish the law by obeying it. Such an interpretation would 
run counter to the tenor of the whole argument up to this point. 
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Subsequently, Paul deals with the Christian’s relation to sin (6:1). He 
refuses to discuss this in terms of obligation to the law, choosing rather to base 
his case on the new relationships found in Christ; they are exclusive of the old 
relationships. Indeed, it is precisely because the Christian is no longer 
“under” the law that he escapes the dominion of sin (6:14). T his statement is 
open to misunderstanding; some might think that this means that Christians 
are freed from all moral restraints, and so the question is immediately raised, 
are we then to sin because we are no longer under the law? I take it that Paul 
answers this question in two parts. First, in 6:16-23, he explains that freedom 
from the power of sin involves in itself slavery to righteousness and to God. 
Then in 7:1-6 he explains what it means not to be “under” the law. To be 
“under law” means that “the law is binding on a person” (7:1), but Christians 
have been put to death as far as the law is concerned 62 by virtue of their union 
with Christ. This leads to the conclusion that “we serve in the newness of the 
Spirit and not in the oldness of the letter” (7:6). This is the same antithesis we 
find in 2 Corinthians 3, where the “letter” represents the Old Covenant, 
epitomized in the Ten Commandments. If Paul is using the same field of 
ideas here, he is saying that dying to the law, and not being under the law, 
means being freed from the Covenant whose stipulations could only cause 
men to produce fruit for death (7:5). This freedom involves both freedom 
from condemnation (cf. 3:19-20; 5:13, 20) and freedom from the vain at- 
tempt at using it to establish through it a relationship with God. In itself it says 
nothing about our obligation once that relationship has been established with 
God, though as we have seen, Paul refuses to discuss Christian conduct in 
terms of obligation to it. 63 

However, what he has said forces Paul to defend himself against another 
charge, that of identifying the law and sin. He argues that the law is not sin 
but that only through the law do we know sin. The example he chooses of the 
law’s stipulations (a generalized form of the tenth commandment) is probably 
highly significant. 64 Then in verses 14-25, Paul moves from the aorist to the 
present tense. If this is interpreted as meaning that Paul is referring to his own 
current experience, 65 then his conclusion (7:25 b) is of great significance for 
this study. 

The problem, says Paul, lies not in the law, but in myself, for there is in me 
a principle (“my flesh”) implacably opposed to the will of God. This experi- 
ence of the divided self demonstrates two things: first, that even while we 
disobey the law’s stipulations (again preeminently the tenth commandment) 
we acknowledge its goodness, and second, that it is no longer “I” rebelling 
against God, but sin, which dominates my weak flesh. This is not a defeatist 
attitude, as chapter 8 demonstrates, but until God delivers him from his 
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present bodily experience, 66 Paul continues 67 to serve the law of God with his 
“mind” (ro> vol) and the law of sin (ttj crap/ci with his “flesh,” v. 25). To 
understand what this means in praetice, we need to know the answer to three 
subordinate questions: (1) What is the significance of the contrast between 
“mind” and “flesh” here? (2) What in this context are “the law of God” and 
“the law of sin”? (3) In what sense does Paul “serve” them? 

We shall follow in essence Cranfield’s answer. The fou<? is “the mind in so 
far as it is renewed by the Spirit of God,” 68 namely, that mind whose renewal 
transforms the whole Christian so that he is able to approve the will of God 
(Rom. 12:1— 2). 69 It is thus the same as the “inner man” of 7:22. The “flesh” 
evidently picks up the use of the corresponding adjective in 7:14: “I am 
fleshly.” 70 It is human nature as not controlled by the Spirit of God, and 
notwithstanding what is said in chapter 8, it remains an integral part of 
Christian experience. 

The phrase “the law of God” is not discussed by the commentators; presuma- 
bly, they see no problem and simply identify it with the Torah. 71 But apart from 
the fact that “the Torah” itself is a vague and multivalent form of expression we 
have already seen that for Paul r'o/xos can have a variety of meanings (not least 
in Rom. 7 and 8). On the phrase “law of sin,” Cranfield comments: 

It would seem that Paul is here using the word ‘law’ metaphorically, to denote 
exercised power, authority, control, and that he means hv ‘the law' of sin’ the pow-er, 
the authority, the control exercised over us by sin. It is a forceful way of making the 
point that the power which sin has over us is a terrible travesty, a grotesque parody, 
of that authority over us which belongs by right to God’s holy law . Sin’s exercising 
such authority over us is a hideous usurpation of the prerogative of God’s law . 72 

However, if the parallel is to be maintained, the last two sentences should 
end, not with a reference to God’s law , but simply to God Himself, and if 
“the law of sin” represents the power, authority, or control of sin, then we 
would expect “the law of God” to represent the power, authority, or control of 
God. So if the parallel is exact, the semantic content of “the law of God” has 
shifted. We have already seen (above, pages 166-68) that Paul can use the 
phrase “the whole law” (6 iras Fop,o<?) of something other than the sum of the 
stipulations and commandments of the pentateuch. Here too, the law that 
Paul serves is the expression of the will of God, w hich challenges him in the 
words, “thou shalt not covet.” 73 Thus the contrast between “the law of God” 
and “the law of sin” is the contrast between the demands made upon the 
Christian by God and those made upon him by sin. Paul proceeds to state that 
the former are made by the action of the Spirit within the Christian (cf. again 
7:6!) and that we are free from the tyranny of the latter. 

With regard to the meaning of “serve,” note that dovkeveiv in Paul’s 
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writings can have both an active sense (render acts of service) 74 and a passive 
sense (be enslaved to). 75 Since in Romans 7 the problem is precisely the 
dominion of sin, the latter is more appropriate in this context. 

We may now summarize (by means of a paraphrase) our interpretation of 
the conclusion that Paul draws in 7:25 b). Insofar as I remain “in the flesh/' I 
remain in bondage to sin, while insofar as I am being renewed by the Spirit of 
God, I am enslaved to Him, fulfilling “the whole law" in the sense in which 
Paul speaks of this in Galatians 5:14. 

We can thus see a closer connection between 8:1 and the latter part of 
chapter 7 than most commentators will allow. 76 Because there is a real sense 
in which the Christian is (already) freed from “the flesh," the condemnation 
that this dual experience would otherwise bring is now a thing of the past. 
This is achieved by the “law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus," and its goal is 
that the “just requirement of the law might be fulfilled in us" (rsv). Paul adds 
that the (ppovrpjLa tt)s arapKos (“the mind of the flesh") does not and cannot 
submit to the law of God. This could all easily be taken to suggest that those 
who are no longer “in the flesh" can and should please God precisely by 
submitting to the law of God (namely, the stipulations of the pentateuch). But 
Paul does not say that, and chooses rather to express this side of his contrast in 
terms of life in the Spirit; the nearest he comes to such a statement is in verse 
13 with its reference to putting to death the deeds of the flesh. This is a long 
way from fulfilling the law's stipulations, and Paul immediately goes on to 
underscore his point by stressing that the Spirit that Christians have received is 
emphatically not a spirit of servitude (contrast /cupteuet, “rules," in 7: 1 !). 
Thus Paul appears to want to say that the diKa'uopa (“just requirement," 8:4) 
of the law is not fulfilled by slavish adherence to the stipulations of the law, 
but by free sonship and life in the Spirit. We need therefore to investigate 
these ideas more closely. We shall deal with them in reverse order. 

The usual interpretation of Romans 8:7-8 speaks of “fallen man's fierce 
hostility to God," 77 an interpretation that ignores the fact that Paul adds the 
term vopos. This demonstrates that he is using his specifically Christian 
understanding of sin, 78 but also indicates that he is using here his own 
understanding of “the law." The flesh can submit to and even revel in the 
stipulations of the pentateuch, until, that is, it comes to the Pauline under- 
standing of the tenth commandment. Thus, Paul is not thinking of adherence 
to regulations. The flesh is precisely that which rebels against God’s com- 
mand; it is precisely the Spirit who leads the Christian into submission. 

Romans 8:4 has been interpreted in many ways, but Schlier is probably 
right in his comment on ev rjplv (“in us"): “'through us,' perhaps also 
‘among us,' . . . which then the rendering ‘through us' implies; in any case, 
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scarcely ‘in us’ if this expression does not also mean ‘through us.”’ 79 As to the 
^LKaiojfjia , Barrett’s interpretation of it as ‘‘the law’s requirement (that we 
should be righteous)” 80 has much to recommend it, not least the evident 
contrast between this word and KCtTQtKfjLfjLa (“condemnation,” v. 1, cf. also 
v. 3). But “might be fulfilled” and “who walk” suggest that more is in mind 
than simply a “state” of justification. Cranfield notes the significance of the 
singular StKatoj/xa; 81 it may be that there is another parallel to Galatians 
5:14. We should note, however, that it is the godward rather than the man- 
ward aspect of the law' that Paul is emphasizing (cf. v. 8). 

That the “law of the Spirit of life” is not the Torah in other guise 82 is 
evident from the fact that it achieves precisely what the law' could not do (8:3). 
Here as before (see on 7:25) “law” represents the controlling power over a 
man. For the Christian it is supremely that of the Spirit of life, whose working 
transcends the law, for as well as fulfilling the law’s requirement, it provides 
life and peace. 

Romans 6-8 is a difficult passage and our interpretation must remain 
tentative at almost every point. But w ? e hope that we have shown that the 
position that emerges from it is not only compatible with that in Galatians 
(despite Hiibner), but also adds little to it materially. Paul has worked out the 
logic of his position in greater depth (even if that logic strikes us as obscure and 
unsatisfying at times), but the position remains the same. The law can only 
condemn and constrain: justification cannot come by it. And for the Chris- 
tian, although the law ; is not abandoned as an evil power, ethics and our 
continuing relationship with God spring from our walk in the Spirit, not from 
study of and obedience to the law. 

To this position Romans 13 adds nothing but confirmation. With “love is 
the fulfilling of the law” (13:10), we may compare “in order that the just 
requirements of the law might be fulfilled” (8:4, and “For the whole law is 
fulfilled in one word, ‘you shall love your neighbor as yourself ” (Gal. 5:14). 
The differences are purely formal. 

In Romans 14 and 15, it is generally accepted that the problem under 
discussion is that of the relations between Jews and Gentiles. 83 If so, the 
“weak” party is the party of the Jew's, or those Gentiles who had accepted 
Jewish scruples, 84 and the “food” problem wall be that of buying suitably 
killed meats. The “days” must then refer to Sabbaths and other festivals in the 
Jewish calendar (discussed further, below). Paul’s attitude is that neither posi- 
tion held in the Roman church was right. Each was possible, depending on 
individual conscience. His norm 85 is that no food is unclean 86 of itself, a 
statement that stands in flat contradiction to the Torah. This fact alone 
establishes our conclusions on chapters 6-8, namely, that in the new age of 
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the Spirit, God’s demands on us arc not mediated through the stipulations of 
the law. 

Some commentators have seen in Colossians 2:14 a reference to the law, 87 
though recently Bacchiocchi 88 has advanced a spirited defense of the position 
that there is no reference at all to the Mosaic law in this passage. With many 
contemporary exegetes he interprets the x ei pbypoupov (“the written code”) as 
a record of sin, not of the laws against which the sins were committed; 89 he 
also refuses to see in the boy^xara (“regulations”) any reference to the law, 
interpreting them rather as “ascetic and cultic regulations” 90 imposed by the 
heretics at Colossae. Bacchiocchi lays great stress on the fact that the term 
vdfjLos is entirely absent from Colossians, and although his own interpretation 
at times fails to convince, 91 he is surely right in his conclusion that this 
passage cannot be interpreted as stating that the Mosaic law itself was “wiped 
out” in the death of Christ. This passage can tell us something about Paul’s 
attitude toward the Sabbath also; it will be investigated again when we turn to 
that topic, but it tells us nothing about his attitude to the law. 

In Ephesians, however, there is a passage that explicitly refers to the law 
(Eph. 2: 14- 15). 92 The interpretation of almost every word in this phrase is 
open to dispute, 93 and our conclusions must therefore necessarily remain 
tentative. But there are some things that may be said with a fair degree of 
certainty. A popular interpretation of the phrase tov vo\xov . . . bbyixaonv 
(“the law of commandments, consisting of regulations”) refers this to “only a 
part of the law, that is, a limited number of its ‘commandments’. . . . only 
the ceremonial regulations have been abrogated.” 94 There are, however, at 
least three reasons why this cannot be so. 

As Barth points out, this distinction between moral and ceremonial law 
cannot be upheld. It would be foreign alike to Paul and to his readers, as it is 
foreign to the spirit of the pentateuch. 95 

Nor is it true that Paul saw “ceremonial” as something only superficial and 
hence dispensable. True, he opposed any attempt to impose circumcision on 
his converts (though it is doubtful that he would have classified that as “cere- 
monial,” even if he had worked with such categories), but he appears to have 
been equally insistent on the observation of the Christian, ceremonials of 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

The most telling criticism of this interpretation is that it fails to make sense 
of the passage as a whole. Paul considers this vo\lov tojv erroA cov ev boyfia- 
oriv to constitute a barrier between Jew and Gentile. It is certainly not only the 
“ritual” law which constituted such a barrier: the "1J (“resident alien”) 
was expected to keep the ritual law, but was not thereby constituted a part of 
Israel. 96 
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This last point indicates the way toward an adequate interpretation of the 
passage. The law that was destroyed was precisely the law that constituted a 
barrier between Jew and Gentile; in other words, the law viewed from the 
perspective of the covenant between God and the people that was to be 
exclusively His people. This must have included the ritual element (includ- 
ing, of course, the Sabbath law), but in Paul’s view’ it w ent much further than 
that. To say this is not (despite Bacchiocchi) to accuse Paul of trying to “leave 
mankind without moral principles,” 97 it is rather to see, with Paul, the 
breathtaking sweep of God’s new act in Christ, which makes one new hu- 
manity in Him. And, although Paul is not talking about Christian conduct 
(but rather about Christian initiation), we may note in passing that any such 
rider as “now , of course, in that one new man Gentiles must begin to observe 
the Sabbath (or any other piece of legislation)” w ould completely vitiate Paul’s 
understanding of the situation. 

T here remain but two, related, passages for discussion in this section. In 

1 Timothy 1:8-11 there is a brief discourse on the use of the law, while 

2 Timothy 3:16-17 comments on the use of “Scripture.” It is often held 98 
that these two are irreconcilable w ith each other and w ith the Pauline position 
on the law , this fact itself being a w itness to the deutero-Pauline nature of the 
pastorals. We shall discuss first the question of internal compatibility. 

In 1 Timothy 1:8 we are told that the law is good if it is “used lawfully.” 
This can mean either “used as law (law, i.e., and not as the gospel),” 99 or 
simply “appropriately,” “in the proper wav.” 100 Despite the weight of opinion 
in favor of the former, it is difficult to see how' this can make sense of the 
context. The problem, as verses 4 and 6 indicate, was not the legalism that 
Paul had opposed so bitterly in Galatia, but rather the vanity and irrelevance 
of this sort of teaching. Further, our text proceeds to state that the law is not 
ordained for the just man (Sikcuo), v. 9). If, as seems reasonable, this means 
the man justified by his Christian faith, 101 then again “appropriately” makes 
better sense. The law is good, but it must be realized that it was not promul- 
gated for the Christian but for outsiders, the “lawless and disobedient.” In 
itself this says nothing about a Christian use of the law, and Conzelmann 102 
describes 2 Timothy 3:16-17 as simply “a positive exposition of the ‘lawful 
use’” of the law. However, at the very least the emphasis has shifted quite 
markedly in this latter passage, since here only the “just man” is in view’. In 
2 Timothy 3:14-17, Scripture 103 is accorded five roles: (1) “to instruct you 
for salvation through faith in Christ Jesus,” (2) “teaching,” (3) “reproof,” 
(4) “correction,” (5) “(the) training in righteousness.” It would be monstrous 
to suppose that “Scripture” eould here exclude the law’, but can it be said of 
the law by the author of 1 T imothy that it fulfills functions (1) and (5)? In 
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answering that question we need to bear in mind that 1 Timothy 1:8 - 1 1 is a 
polemical passage and we need not assume that the participial phrase eiScos 
tovto (“understanding this”) is intended to provide an exhaustive exegesis of 
the “lawful” use of the law. Anyone wishing to interpret the law aright must 
realize that its legal function 104 has indeed lapsed for the Christian (a very 
Pauline touch!); but he may yet see other ways in which the law is valid for 
him, even in providing him with wisdom and training in righteousness. 

Thus it would seem that it is no more difficult to correlate these two 
statements than it is to correlate many pairs of statements in the Pauline 
homologoumena. And the resulting attitude to Scripture is certainly compati- 
ble with what we see in the homologoumena, for the Paul who opposes any 
attempt to impose the law on his converts can nevertheless quote it extensively 
(and expect his readers to know his text and sometimes even its context), and 
affirm that “whatever was written . . . was written for our instruction, that by 
steadfastness and by the encouragement of the scriptures we might have 
hope.” 105 If here in the pastorals we have a closer connection between ethics 
and the instruction of the Scriptures and less emphasis on walking in the 
Spirit, the difference is not yet so great as to demand that we treat the pastorals 
under a separate category. The same attitude to the law is seen both here and 
elsewhere in the Pauline corpus. 

We conclude this section with an attempt at summarizing that attitude. 
The law presents mankind with the ethical 106 standards of the holy God. As 
such, its goodness is unquestionable, but its effect is simply to demonstrate the 
existence of our sin, to condemn us as a result, and also to provoke our sin. 
Because of the weakness of the flesh, it can have no other effect on us when 
we read its righteous demands. Only death with Christ will remove us from 
the condemnation that it would otherwise constantly pronounce on anyone 
who endeavored to live by its standards. 

But the law also stands for the whole covenantal arrangement that God made 
with His people at Sinai, a covenant that has now manifestly been replaced by 
the New Covenant in Christ. In both of these aspects Paul realized that the law 
no longer played any role in the life of a Christian. His new and Christian 
insights into the “exceeding sinfulness of sin” 107 also led him to see that any 
attempt, even by Christians, to use the law as a basis for a standing before God 
led inevitably to the sin of “boasting” that is, faith in self rather than faith in 
God. 108 The only Christian way to fulfill one's obligation to God is by fulfilling 
the law of love (the law of subordinating one's own self to the other), by walking 
in the Spirit. These two factors, love and the Spirit, Paul sees as keeping 
Christian obedience from degenerating into formal legalism. Too rarely, alas, 
has the church been able to preserve this Pauline insight. 
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Paul and i hk Tkn Commandmknts 

What has been said above has included the Decalogue in the compass of “the 
law,” but there are those who claim that the Decalogue is in a special category 
of its own, and abides when the rest of the law is superseded. 109 As there is 
some evidence that Paul himself saw at least one of the commandments as 
valid for Christians, 110 it is necessary to investigate his attitude to the De- 
calogue also. 

In 1 Corinthians 7:19 Paul states the maxim: “Neither circumcision counts 
for anything nor uncircumcision, but keeping the commandments of God.” 
On this Alio comments: 

What counts is “keeping the commandments of God,” that is, obedience to the 
Decalogue and to the precepts of the Gospel, or, as it is put to the Galatians, “faith 
working by love.” (It is useless to try, with Protestants like Bachmann , to weaken the 
word evTokai (“commandments”) in this passage, as if faith could produce salvation 
apart from the works which spring from faith .) 111 

Wendland also adopts this interpretation, warning us that Paul holds no brief 
for antinomianism. 112 These two may be taken as representative of a superfi- 
cially obvious and indeed compelling exegesis, but Barrett puts his finger on 
the fatal flaw in this approach: 

From the Jewish point of view this is a paradoxical, or rather an absurd, statement. 
A Jew would reply. Circumcision is f>ne of God’s commandments; if therefore we 
are to keep God’s commandments we cannot say that circumcision is nothing; we 
must be circumcised. It is further to be noted that the commandment of circumci- 
sion is not one that arises in the Jewish oral tradition, but is firmly rooted in the Old 
Testament . 113 

Alio could of course reply that circumcision, while certainly embedded in the 
Old Testament, is not to be found in the Decalogue. But his own interpreta- 
tion of this passage as referring to the Decalogue and the gospel is rather 
arbitrary, and there are at least three problems in restricting the reference to 
the Decalogue exclusively. 

1. There is no evidence that kvrokibv Oeov (“commandments of God”) 
was a technical term which would have been understood as referring exclu- 
sively (or even primarily) to the Decalogue. Even the use of ai evTokal in 
Mark 10:17ff. and parallels does not provide evidence for such a usage, since 
in the Matthean story the man’s question, (“He said to him, ‘Which?'” Matt. 
19:18) suggests that “the commandments” would not necessarily be taken to 
mean “the Decalogue.” Nor is the Decalogue reckoned as the essence or 
summary of the law . 1 14 It is therefore not evident that Paul would have been 
understood to mean the Decalogue by his first readers. Although we may not 
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make the a priori assumption that Paul must always have written so as to be 
clearly understood, there nonetheless remains a prima facie case for the 
supposition that he would have been aware of the dangers of being misun- 
derstood, and have qualified his statement accordingly if he intended his 
readers to understand the “commandments of God” as only the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

2. As all commentators point out, there are close parallels to this passage in 
Galatians 5:6 and 6:15, but in these cases the positive affirmation runs 
“. . . but faith working through love” and . . but a new creation” respec- 
tively. Despite Alio, it is questionable whether Paul could really have re- 
garded “faith working through love” 115 as equivalent to “rigorous observance 
of the Decalogue.” If the parallel passages in Galatians are relevant at all, they 
tell against an interpretation of the “commandments” as the Decalogue. 

3. According to this interpretation, in 1 Corinthians 7 Paul is telling Gen- 
tile converts that whereas they must not seek circumcision, they must (among 
other things) keep the Sabbath. This is not only a flat contradiction of Paul’s 
own counsel to the Galatians, 1 16 but also a harsh interpolation; the intent of 
the passage is to encourage each member of the congregation to maintain the 
status in which he was originally called. 

Can we then find a more adequate interpretation of this passage? Barrett is 
surely on the right track when he compares 9:20-21 (on which see below) and 
comments: “That we keep Gods commandments means an obedience to the 
will of God as disclosed in his Son far more radical than the observance of 
any code, whether ceremonial or moral, could be.” 1 17 To say this is not at all 
“to weaken the word evTokai,” but simply to note that the word must be 
taken in a less specific sense than Alio himself suggests. In other words, we are 
again up against the problem that the words used by Paul are not technical 
terms with clear and unambiguous meaning. We cannot, therefore, even go 
so far as to suppose, on the basis of this passage, that Paul saw a distinction 
between “commandments (like circumcision)” and “commandments (like 
those in the Decalogue),” since it is not clear that he has in mind here any 
reference to the statutes of the Torah. 1 18 It would therefore be unwise to build 
any theory about the apostle’s attitude to the Decalogue on the basis of 
1 Corinthians 7. 

In Ephesians 6 the reference to the Decalogue is indisputable. This passage 
appears to have provided many commentators with a springboard for flights of 
fancy that derive far more from the commentators’ views on childrearing or 
church order 119 than from the text. In order to be able to claim any validity 
for our conclusions from this passage, we need to ensure that we understand 
what is being said here. Our passage forms part of a Haustafel , 120 which, as 
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Sampley has shown, 121 is used in a way that makes it integral to the argument 
of the epistle. The epistle includes in its purpose a call to unity, and this call 
undergirds the Haustafel. The whole is introduced by the call of 5:15-21, 
summarized in the last verse, “Be subject to one another out of reverence for 
Christ.” 

For children 122 this is interpreted as meaning “obey your parents in the 
Lord” (6:1). Assuming that “in the Lord” (ev Kvpia)) is part of the original 
text, 123 it is hardly to be construed with “parents” 124 but rather with “obey.” 
Thus the primary reference is still within the sphere of Christian life and 
worship, though we need not suppose that this was seen as the exclusive 
sphere of operation of Paul’s injunction. 125 But we need to remember that Paul 
is still expanding on his earlier command of 5:21: “Be subject to one another 
out of reverence for Christ”; and this is itself an expansion of the imperative of 
the beginning of the chapter. Here the imperative is not grounded in the 
commandments, but in the Christians’ “calling” (4:1); their “learning Christ” 
(4:20); their new life in Christ (4:22-23, 25) and so on. Now in 6:1 Paul adds 
another reason: it is “right.” He may, in quoting the commandment, be 
adding yet another, 126 but this is, at the least, far from being his primary 
motivation. 127 This itself suggests, though it cannot be said to prove, the 
thesis that Paul did not regard the commandments per se (any more than the 
law per se) as binding on Christians. But for confirmation we must look 
elsewhere in the Pauline corpus. 

In 2 Corinthians 3 the Old Covenant is implicitly identified with the Dec- 
alogue, since this was the only part of the law that was carved on stone (v. 7). 
With this Paul contrasts the New Covenant of the Spirit, which alone can 
give life. What are we to make of this contrast between “letter” (y pocp fxa) and 
“Spirit” (or “spirit,” irvebpa is ambiguous)? Traditionally, two main lines of 
interpretation have been offered: either the “letter” stands for the literal sense 
of the law and the “spirit” for its inner, spiritual meaning; or else the letter 
refers to the law, however understood, while the “Spirit” refers to the Holy 
Spirit Himself, or to His activity in Christians. 128 Schneider, in the third part 
of his article, 129 argues strongly for the latter interpretation (which he styles 
the “realistic” in contrast to the “formalistic” interpretation) in common with 
“the greater part of the present-day authors.” 130 

If this interpretation is the correct one, and Schneider puts forward weighty 
arguments for it, then we have further evidence that the Decalogue is not seen 
as binding for Christians any more than the law was. It is not just that for Paul 
the Old Covenant is reinterpreted in terms of Christian experience, but that 
this whole system of establishing and maintaining relationships between God 
and men is now at an end, superseded by the new and more glorious way. The 
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law, however interpreted, could only bring death; life is only produced by- 
God’s Holy Spirit. This is surely how we are to understand Paul’s words in 
2 Corinthians 3:6 b if they are to be compatible with what he has said 
elsewhere. 

Two passages in Romans serve to reinforce this understanding of Paul’s 
thinking. In Romans 7 (on which see above), where the discussion is focused 
on the law, that law is epitomized in and represented by precisely one of the 
commandments (the tenth). The conclusions that were reached above con- 
cerning the law, therefore, apply with equal force to the Decalogue; what Paul 
says of the one he continues to say of the other. 

Further, in Romans we also have a repetition of the “fulfillment of the law” 
motif of Galatians 5:14. But again, what was said of the law there is now 
spelled out with reference to the commandments. It is true that Paul deals 
exclusively with the second table of the Decalogue, 131 but it is doubtful that 
he would have treated the first table in a radically different way; and as our 
discussion of the fourth commandment will show 132 he certainly does not 
simply assume that his Gentile converts would adhere to it. We are therefore 
justified in seeing a material parallel between Galatians 5:14 and Romans 
13:9-10, which again confirms our conclusions above that Paul’s attitude to 
and use of the commandments are identical with his attitude to and use of the 
law. 


Paul and the Law of Christ 

In 1953, C. H. Dodd 133 put forward the thesis that Paul, while no longer 
regarding himself as under law (vi to vo^xov), nevertheless still regarded him- 
self as “loyal to the law of God, as it is represented or expressed in the law of 
Christ”; 134 and that the content of this “law of Christ” is precisely the 
“instructions” (emTayai) and “commandments” (6t arayfiara) of the 
earthly Jesus. This would be relevant to our quest if it could be shown that 
Jesus Himself taught a particular attitude toward the Sabbath (or Sunday), 135 
and that Paul was familiar with a corpus of the teaching of Jesus that included 
this aspect of it. That Paul was certainly acquainted with at least some of the 
teaching of Jesus is beyond dispute, 136 and it is likely that in several passages 
in his letters he draws upon this knowledge. 137 But it is by no means so 
self-evident that he regards this teaching as a new law for the church. For not 
only does nomism as a system fail to do justice to Paul’s thought, 138 but his 
very use of his Jesus traditions also militates against this assumption. 139 It is 
therefore necessary to query Dodd’s interpretation. Even if the genitives Oeov 
(“of God”) and xP L(TTO v (“of Christ”) are “clearly governed by the w/xos,” 140 
it is doubtful if vbjAos xP l(TTO v in this context can be any more than the law 
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of love, which elsewhere Paul describes as the norm of his relationships. 141 
This interpretation could also cover Galatians 6:2, where there is another 
reference to the law of Christ, and even if the reference here is to a dominical 
logion, 142 that gives little basis to the assumption that Paul knew of or could 
refer to the law of Christ as a body of Christian norms. 143 

Quite apart, therefore, from the question of Jesus’ own attitude to the 
Sabbath and Sunday, it is unlikely that any further light will be shed on Paul’s 
approach by this line of inquiry. He never refers to any dominical utterance in 
his discussion of this issue, and the exact limits of his knowledge of the 
teaching of Jesus remain obscure to us. Thus, any statement about his de- 
pendence upon Jesus at this point is mere guesswork and will be likely to 
obscure rather than clarify the issues. 

Paul and the Fourth Commandment 

We are now in a position to examine those few passages where Paul refers to 
Sabbath observance. 144 

Galatians 4:10 

It is often assumed without question that the phrase “days and months and 
seasons and years” refers to the Jewish festivals of Sabbath, New Moon, the 
annual festivals, and Sabbatical or jubilee years, commonly with a cross 
reference to Colossians 2:16 for confirmation. 145 Few commentators have 
paused to ask why, if Paul meant the Jewish festivals, he did not give them 
their customary names (as in Col. 2:16). Bligh’s answer to this question is that 
“it had been the custom . . . for Christians, both Jew and Gentile, to meet for 
the liturgy of the sabbath, and that St. Paul did not wish to upset this cus- 
tom.” 146 But this seems over subtle, since Bligh thinks that Paul is in fact 
referring to the Sabbath here, and that he does condemn (at least a certain sort 
of) Sabbath observance. However, it is difficult to assume that Paul meant 
some other, non-Jewish, periodic festivals, since the opponents certainly had 
Jewish characteristics. The interpretation of the situation in Galatia proposed 
by Jewett 147 has the virtue of taking seriously both these characteristics of the 
opponents and the terminology used here by Paul. Jewett suggests that Paul’s 
terminology indicates 

that the agitators had not made use of the typically Jewish terminology but sought 
instead to connect the Jewish festivals with ideas and terms generally prevalent in 
the Hellenistic world. Thus the cultic calendar was presented to the Galatians on a 
basis which was far from orthodox. But the agitators were not disturbed as long as 
quick and observable results could be achieved. It was more important to them that 
the Galatians be circumcised and begin to keep the festivals than that they do so for 
proper reasons. 148 
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If this is true, 149 then the fact that Paul inveighs against this practice as he 
does would not necessarily rule out any and every periodic festival, however 
observed, such as Sabbath, or Sunday. However, while no doubt potentially 
attractive to Christian apologists, this interpretation does not in itself lead to 
any particular assessment of Paul’s attitude toward the Christian and periodic 
festivals. Indeed, it is still difficult to suppose that the form of words Paul uses 
here is compatible with a positive attitude to Sabbath keeping, as though he 
were saying that the problem lay in the fact that the Galatians were keeping 
the right festivals, but for the wrong reasons. The situation seems to have been 
that Paul viewed any attempt to impose Sabbath keeping (or indeed the 
keeping of any of the regular festivals of the Jewish or astrological calendars) 
upon Gentiles as wrong, and any tendency on the part of converts to submit to 
this coercion as a retrograde step. 

Romans 14:5 

Reference has already been made 150 to the situation to which Romans 14:5 
relates. Paul distinguishes two groups: the “weak” whose scruples lead them to 
practice vegetarianism and the “strong” with whom Paul identifies himself in 
1 5:1. This much is clear, but it is not clear how Paul relates these two groups 
to the question of observing days. Schlier notes that in verse 5 the flow of 
thought is broken, 151 but then assumes with the other commentators that 
Paul is simply recalling another distinction between the two Roman groups 
that needed to be put right. 

Yet despite the unanimity among the commentators, such an interpretation 
fails to satisfy. It leaves two problems unsolved; the puzzling yap (“for”), 
which introduces the statement, 152 and the fact that Paul fails to deal at all 
with the problem of “days.” The first of these problems is certainly not 
insuperable, 153 but the second seems to have passed unnoticed by commen- 
tators. If Paul were facing a situation in the Roman church in which there was 
a confusion over the observance of days (whether festivals or fast days), this 
must surely have been at least as great a problem as that of meats. It would 
certainly have been more manifest. Yet Paul fails to say anything about the 
issue except, “Let everyone be convinced in his own mind — hardly a satisfy- 
ing treatment for warring factions. And although the meats issue is taken up 
again and expounded in verses 14-23, there is no further reference to “days.” 
Paul does not even make the concession that the man who regards all days 
alike does so to the Lord (cf. v. 6). On the traditional interpretation Paul’s 
treatment of the issue is profoundly inadequate, and is not likely to have 
solved the problem. 

However, an alternative interpretation of this passage is possible, which also 
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permits the yap to have its full force. We need only allow that the “days” 
issue had arisen earlier in the history of the Roman church, and had already 
been solved. And it is not improbable that in such a cosmopolitan milieu this 
should have been the case. Paul will then be saying to the church that just as 
they accept differing practices over “days,” so also they should entertain 
differing practices over “meats.” It is then easy to see why “days” form no 
further part of the discussion. 

But what are these “days” observed by some and not by others? Opinions 
vary as to whether they were festivals 154 or fast days. 155 Bacchiocchi in par- 
ticular has argued that the context is one of abstinence from foods, so that the 
Sabbath (which was a day of feasting, not of fasting) cannot be in mind. But 
this reasoning is false. The issue is not one of periodic abstinence but rather of 
habitual vegetarianism; even “the one who abstains” (6 pi] eadic ov) could 
observe a feast with his vegetables. There is thus no prima facie evidence that 
fast days are in mind. 156 There is indeed one slight piece of evidence against 
it. The parallelism in verses 2, 5, and 6 suggests 157 that it is the strong and not 
the weak who observe “days.” Is this credible? 158 Not, perhaps, if the “days” 
are fast days. But the consciences of the w eak might well have forbidden them 
from enjoying festivals, either because of their link with the Old Covenant or 
because of astrological links. 159 On the other hand, w^e have evidence from 
both Paul himself and the Book of Acts 160 that Paul continued his own 
Sabbath keeping. The balance of probability, then, is in favor of the Sabbath 
being included in the “days” of Romans 14:5. 161 Paul allows that the keeping 
of such days is purely a matter of individual conscience. 

Colossians 2:16 

Much has been written on the so-called Colossian heresy, including a 
spirited attack on the very existence of such a phenomenon. 162 All the need 
concern us here, however, is the interpretation of Paul’s statement that no one 
is to “judge” (Kpiveiv) the Colossians “with regard to Sabbath(s)” (kv pepei 
(TaPfiaTcov). The nuances of Kpiveiv depend on the context. Here the 
context is that of Christ’s victory' over the principalities and powers (note that 
ovv y “therefore,” connects v. 16 with vv. 8-15), and so one of Christian 
freedom. This makes it likely that the Kpirrjs (“judge”) will be more condem- 
natory than approbatory. As most commentators agree, the judge is likely to 
be a man of ascetic tendencies, who objects to the Colossian eating and 
drinking. 163 The most natural way of taking the rest of the passage is not that 
he also imposes a ritual of feast days, but rather that he objects to certain 
elements of such observation. 164 Here again, then, it seems that Paul could 
happily countenance Sabbath keeping; 165 his attitude is that it, like many 
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other things, does neither harm nor good. Like all of these activities, 166 it is a 
shadow of things to come. Here we have again an echo of Paul’s attitude to 
the law in his more positive moments. 167 The implications of Paul’s term 
crKia (“shadow) have been much discussed recently. 16 Certainly, Paul, like 
others before him, 169 is contrasting the crKia with the adifia (“reality”). But 
is he (as most earlier commentators assumed without question) like Plato 
encouraging his readers to seek the substance to the abandoning of the mere 
shadow? Considering his attitude to the law as we have seen it above, this is 
unlikely. The role of the shadow is neither simply preliminary (and so brought 
to an end by the manifestation of the substance) nor simply that of a “fitting 
symbol,” 170 which therefore has continuing validity. As with the law, Paul’s 
attitude to the festivals here seems to be 171 that they have lost their intrinsic 
value but may yet be enjoyed by those who wish so to use them. However we 
interpret the situation, Paul’s statement “Let no one pass judgment on you,” 
indicates that no stringent regulations are to be laid down over the use of 
festivals. As is the case with the law, the Christian is no longer bound by 
external stipulations in the matter of festivals. 

Assessment 

We are now in a position to make some general comments concerning our 
topic. We have seen that the problem is not, (despite many discussions of our 
issue) simply that some sort of Sabbath keeping was being imposed on Paul’s 
converts and that Paul opposed this. It is therefore worth clarifying the situa- 
tion by specifying what it was that Paul was opposing, the grounds on which 
he did so, and the relationship between this and the question of Sabbath 
keeping. 

Although the three situations discussed above differ among themselves, in 
each of them Paul is facing the danger of some obligation being placed upon 
his converts, 172 for whatever reason. His response is most violent in Gala- 
tians, where these stipulations were not only linked with a return to the weak 
and beggarly elements or principles (crroixticov , 3:20), but were also being 
regarded as a sine qua non of acceptance into the church. Less seriously, in 
Rome and Colossae such stipulations were being used as a basis for “judging” 
fellow Christians. Because of his understanding of the present role of the law, 
Paul cannot allow that judgment be made upon such a basis. Indeed, in the 
New' Covenant, none is free to judge his brother at all. On these grounds Paul 
opposes any attempt to make the observance of festivals or the manner of their 
observance a touchstone of orthodoxy. 

What does this tell us about Paul’s attitude to the Sabbath? The clear 
implication is that he refuses to dogmatise one way or the other. An individual 
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may keep the Sabbath or not; presumably, in general Paul might have as- 
sumed that a Jewish Christian would do so and a Gentile convert would not. 
The important factor was not which practice one adopted, but one's motives; 
to convert for inadequate reasons is reprehensible. Thus Paul was probably 
content to allow a wide variety of practice in the churches. How this relates to 
the keeping of a specifically Christian day must be the subject of our final 
section. 


Paul and thf. First Day of the Week 

S. Bacchiocchi has an extended discussion 173 on Paul's sole reference to the 
first day of the week (1 Cor. 16:2) and the problems it raises. He emphasizes 
the fact that the majority of commentators have been over-hasty to see a 
meeting for Sunday worship behind this essentially private and individual 
almsgiving. Bacchiocchi's own conclusions, however, are equally speculative; 
he poses certain rhetorical questions: 

If the Christian community was worshipping together on Sunday, it appears 
paradoxical that Paul should recommend laying aside at home one’s gift. Why 
should Christians deposit their offering at home on Sunday, if on such a day they 
were gathering for worship? Should not the money have been brought to the 
Sunday service ? 174 

However, he fails to observe that his own position, which is implicit in these 
questions, rules out a Christian gathering for worship at any time, if the 
money should eventually have been added to the church's coffers. But Paul 
seems to assume that the money will be collected from the individual church 
members only when he arrives. 175 In this case there is no question of offering 
the money in the Corinthian church meeting, whenever it is held, and it 
could as well have been on Sunday as on any other day. But Bacchiocchi goes 
even further and suggests that Sabbath keeping may lie behind this “first-day 
deposit plan": 176 

To wait until the end of the week or of the month ... is contrary to sound budgetary 
practices, since by then one finds himself [sic! to be with empty pockets and empty 
hands. . . . While it is difficult at present to determine what economic significance, 
if any, was attached to Sunday in the pagan world, it is a known fact that no 
financial computations or transactions were done by the Jews on the Sabbath. Since 
the Jewish custom of Sabbath-keeping influenced even many Greeks and Ro- 
mans ... it appears reasonable that Paul should recommend the Christians to plan 
on the very first day of the week — that is, right after the Sabbath — for the special 
fund-raising contribution, before other priorities might diminish their resources . 177 

This however is very speculative and seems to assume 178 Deissmann's con- 
jecture that Sunday was payday. Although we know too little about ancient 
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economic systems to dogmatise, we do know' that at least in Palestine day 
laborers were a common enough phenomenon. 179 Also, ancient records of 
salaries always seem to cite them as annual or monthly amounts, and not (as 
far as I am aware) as weekly amounts. The onus of proof, then, would be on 
those who wish to maintain that Paul’s instructions in 1 Corinthians 16:2 
have to do with the availability' of the individual’s funds. Bacchiocchi’s final 
sentence in his section on this verse, however, is surprisingly restrained: “The 
text therefore proposes a valuable weekly plan to ensure a substantial and 
orderly contribution on behalf of the poor brethren of Jerusalem, but to 
extract more meaning from the text would distort it.” 180 But there is likely to 
have been some good reason why Paul chose a weekly scheme and in par- 
ticular suggested the first day 181 as that appropriate for the collection. It is 
inconceivable that to a Jew like Paul the seven day cycle could have been 
regarded in merely secular terms, and so it is highly probable that the weekly 
scheme was informed, at least in part, by his own attitude to Sabbath (or 
Sunday). Doubtless, if the Corinthian church did meet regularly on either of 
these days, the relation between this and the almsgiving would have been 
evident to them; we have no way of knowing. Thus while we may reasonably 
see a link between the collection and the church’s regular worship, our text 
gives no support for the positing of any particular practice or belief relating to 
Sunday on the part of either Paul or the church. 

May no more be said than this? In the light of all that we have discussed, we 
may at least assess the relation between contemporary attitudes and that of 
Paul. It is not unreasonable to suppose that Sunday was seen at an early stage 
as an appropriate day for a Christian feast, and no doubt every Christian feast 
was at least in part a eucharist. Nothing that we have seen in Paul’s writings 
could lead us to suppose that he would deny the appropriateness of a meeting 
for worship and eucharist on Sunday, whether or not he or the churches ever 
in fact contemplated such a practice. 182 Some contemporary writers, 183 how- 
ever, wish to go further than this, in claiming that Sunday is the Christian 
Sabbath, and that its observance is therefore a fulfillment of the fourth com- 
mandment. We have already seen enough to realize what short shrift this 
approach would have received from Paul. Not only is he opposed to the 
reestablishment of the Decalogue as a law for the Christian life, but he is also 
quite happy to allow the seventh-day Sabbath to be observed — a position 
quite incompatible with any identification of Sunday as the Christian Sab- 
bath. 

Paul’s contribution to our quest, then, is limited but of significance. While 
he forbids us from stating that Christians may not observe Sunday as the 
Christian day par excellence , he also forbids us from imposing such observ- 
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ancc as a duty upon our fellow believers. Since, at least in much of the world, 
Sunday is allowed to the majority of us as a day of rest and a day suitable for 
worship, we may surely gratefully receive it as such; but our study of Paul 
forbids us from erecting any theological edifice upon this convenient, but 
fortuitous, fact. 
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transgressions” would be possible interpretations, but verses 23-29 might suggest that the former 
is uppermost in Paul’s mind. 

47 Paul can hardly mean in verses 23 and 25 that faith was unknown in the Mosaic period; it is 
more likely that “faith” is used as an alternative for “the gospel.” 

48 4:3 with 4:9. Whether Paul meant exactly the same thing in these two uses oforoixcia must 
remain an unanswered question of Pauline exegesis. 

49 Hiibner, Gesetz, p. 38: “Paul delivers ... a linguistic hit below the belt against the Jewish 
understanding of law' that is opposing him. . . . Therefore ‘the whole law of Moses’ is certainly 
not identical with “the whole law” which pertains to Christians. Hiibner does not really explain 
the difference, nor explain how this is compatible with his view that this is “a critical-ironical 
form of expression.” 

50 As, e.g. , in Sifre on Numbers 6:26 (XI. 7: p. 439 in the translation by Freedman and Simon 
[London: Soneino, 1977]): see Sanders, Paul, pp. 179, 513 and 544. Hiibner is not unaware of 
this concept: see his Gesetz, p. 78. This is not to revert covertly to the supposed distinction 
between moral and ceremonial law; nor are we seeking here to suggest a basis for distinguishing 
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between abiding and discontinued laws. The question is how the laws relate to the covenant, 
since that is the issue with which Paul wrestles. 

51 Hiibner, Gesetz , pp. 37-38. By “Reduktion” Hiibner means that the love command re- 
places the Mosaic stipulations with a lesser demand, while “Konzcntration” indicates that the 
love command contains within itself the whole of the Torah. 

52 Galatians 5:16; see Sanders, Paul , p. 513. This is not an absolute opposition of the spirit and 
the commands of the Old Testament; hut a question of the basis of Pauls ethical imperative. This 
is always expressed in terms of the indwelling Spirit, conformity to Christ, adorning the gospel of 
Christ, and so on, rather than in terms of obedience to written statutes. See further on the next 
paragraph, on the Corinthian correspondence, and on Paul and the Ten Commandments in this 
chapter. 

53 Hubner, Gesetz , pp. 45-46. 

54 Against C. E. B. Cranfield, The Epistle to the Romans (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1975), 
1:24. A survey of the commentaries noting the amount of space apportioned to the various 
sections of the epistle indicates to what extent this starting point influences and conditions the 
interpretation and exegesis. 

55 See among others K. Stendahl, Paul Among Jews and Gentiles , pp. 3-4; G. Bornkamm, 
Paul (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1971), pp. 93-96 and idem, “Der Romerbrief a Is Testa- 
ment des Paulus,” Geschichte und Glaube II (Miinchen: Chr. Kaiser, 1971); E. P. Sanders, 
Paul , pp. 488-92; ]. jervell, “Der Brief nach Jerusalem: Uher Veranlassung und Adresse des 
Romerbriefes,” ST 25 (1971): 61-73; W. S. Campbell, “Why did Paul write Romans?” Expt 85 
(1974): 264—69; K. P. Donfried, “False Presuppositions in the Study of Romans,” CBQ 36 
(1974): 332-55; R. ). Karris, “The Occasion of Romans: A Response to Professor Donfried,” 
CBQ 36 (1974): 356-58. Donfried has collected some of these and other essays into a volume 
entitled The Romans Debate (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1977). Commentators seem less agreed: 
H. Schlier, Der Romerbrief (Freiburg: Herder, 1977), p. 15, may he taken as typical: “Chapters 
9-11 almost appear to be excuses.” Cranfield, Romans , refuses to commit himself in his intro- 
duction: in Essay 1 in Part 2 he accepts this as one among several purposes (pp. 817-20). His 
interpretation of the main theme is, however, different from that adopted here. I regret that Part 2 
was published too late for this essay to interact with it. 

56 E. P. Sanders, Paul , p. 490; italics in the original. I acknowledge here a significant debt to 
Sanders’s interpretation of the logic of Paul’s argument in Romans: Paul, pp. 488-92. 

57 It makes little difference to the argument if we accept the less likely interpretation of 
7rpo€\dfji€$a (v. 9) as implying disadvantage. The point is, as stressed above, that both are on the 
same footing. 

58 Hiibner makes too much of this as the sole purpose of the law in Romans ( Gesetz , pp. 
62-63): even in this section there is the added function of witness (3:21). In 7:5 (never discussed 
by Hiibner) it has the function of provoking sin, a function Hiibner sees as exclusive to Galatians. 

S9 See Cranfield, Romans, ad loc., for arguments against taking 3:31 primarily with what 
follows. But he does not sufficiently stress the significance of our' (“therefore,” RSY “then”) here. 

60 The RSV’s “on the principle of faith” is probably too philosophical, and misses the wordplay 
on uo/xo9 here and in verse 31. On the other hand there are grave weaknesses in the interpreta- 
tion of vbfjioi > 7 r'uTTetJs as “the Torah, as soon as it is seen with the eyes of faith” (Hiibner, 
Gesetz , pp. 118-20); it involves interpreting bua Troiov vbfiov ; (v. 27) as “through which 
interpretation of the Torah?” and xcopis epy cou vofiov “apart from works of law” (v. 28) as 
“without using the Torah as a ‘law of works, ” both of which arc improbable. Also, Paul is not 
arguing here for a particular understanding of the law, as this interpretation demands. 

6, The precise meanings of Karapyovpev and icTTavop.ev need not concern us here. 

62 On the significance of this death, see C. F. D. Moule, “Death ‘to Sin,’ ‘to Law,’ and ‘to the 
World’: A Note on Certain Datives,” in A. Descamps and A. de Halleux, cd.. Melanges 
Bibliques (Gembloux: Duculot, 1970), pp. 367-75; and de Lacey, Form , chapter 7. 

63 It is worth noting that this whole discussion is sparked off by the question, “Shall we sin, 
because we are not under the law?” 
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64 Not only for any reference it may have to the story of the Fall (Gen. 3), hut also because of 
the searching character of this law. Kvcn in the light of his new and Christian understanding of 
the nature of sin, Paul could well have said of most of the rest of the law, “ These things have 1 
kept from my youth. ” 

6S For details of the debate and a full discussion of the options, see Cranfield, Romans , ad loc. 
Cranficld’s own conclusions are adopted here. 

66 Kither by death and resurrection or by transformation: see 1 Corinthians 15. It is mislead- 
ing for Gundry in his tour de force to raise the rhetorical question, “What kind of salvation 
would it be to save only half a man — a mind w ithout physical means of expression?”: Soma in 
Biblical Theology (London: Cambridge, 1976), p. 140. Apart from the dubious implications of 
his own view (that the unregenerate mind can only (despite n. 1 on p. 140 ] will w hat is right, 
while the body can never fulfill its desires), he ignores Paul’s use of crotf)^ (“flesh”) and even 
(ruifia (“body”) to refer to the man under sin quite apart from physieality. See de Laeev, Form, 
section 6.2. 

b7 afja o vi>, (“so then,” v. 25) summarizes the (present) situation. We need to recall that Paul is 
still discussing the question of whether or not the law is sin, and is not primarily concerned with 
the issue of Christian holiness. 

68 Cranfield, Romans, 1,370, n. 2. 

69 Cranfield (not to mention many others) identifies the (tqj/acx (“body”) of Romans 12:1 with 
the self, but W. Sanday and A. C. Headlam. The Epistle to the Romans iFdinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark, 1902), ad loc., rightly stress the contrast between (rtbfia and rov? (“mind”) in Romans 
12:1-2. There is thus a close parallel between this passage and 7:2%. 

70 That is, Paul recognizes the continuing existence of “the flesh” in the life of the Christian, 
not that he is describing himself as a “carnal Christian. ” This despite R. Y. K. Fung, “The 
Impotence of the Law: Towards a Fresh Understanding of Romans 7:14-25,” Scripture, Tradi- 
tion and Interpretation, ed. \V. W. Casque and W. S. LaSor (Grand Rapids: Ferdmans, 1978), 
pp. 34-48. 

71 See C. F. B. Cranfield, "St. Paul and the Law," S/7 17 ( 1964): 43-68 (56) for an explicit 
statement of this identification. 

72 Cranficld, Romans , 1.364. 

73 Not that the law is identified with (or reduced to) the tenth commandment, but that it is 
precisely here that sin gains its entry. See n. 64, above. 

74 As in Romans 12:11; 14:18; Galatians 5:13; Phi lippians 2:22. 

75 As in Romans 6:6; Galatians 4:8-9, 25. 

76 Cranfield, Romans, 1.372, may be taken as typical: 8:1-11 “connects not with 7.25a or 
7.25b but with 7.6.” 

77 Thc phrase is Cranficld’s, Romans, 1.386. 

78 Since the pre-Christian Saul would assert that he could and did submit to, and obey, the law 
of Cod. 

79 FI. Schlier, Romerbrief, ad loc. 

80 Barrett, Romans, ad loc. 

8 ‘Though he thinks that this is simply a w av of expressing the essential unity of the law , w hich 
is now “at last being truly and sincerely obeyed.” Christians “fulfil it in the sense that they do have 
a real faith in God (which is the law’s basic demand) . . . that they do sincerely desire to obey” 
( Romans , p. 384). But that they desire to obey the law I would have thought doubtful. Cranfield’s 
understanding of this statement as “the fulfilment of the promises of Jer. 31.33 and Fzek. 
36.26f.” is puzzling, unless he is prepared to accept the same ambivalence in meaning of the 
words “law,” “statutes” and “ordinances” in these passages as we appear to find in Paul. No 
reading of the Christian Paul can see him as encouraging his converts to “be careful to observe 
(God ’si ordinances.” which included circumcision, daily sacrifices, etc. 

82 A suggestion to w hich Cranfield is attracted, though he reluctantly abandons it in favor of the 
view above. 

83 Sec above, pages 168-69, on the purpose of Romans. Barrett, ad loc., sounds a double 
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caveat, that in a city like Rome with a large Jewish colony, kosher meat would be freely available 
and so the Jewish Christian would not be forced into vegetarianism, and that abstinence from 
wine was also involved, and this was not a Jewish practice. But we should note that if Christians 
were already excommunicated they may not have been able to buy meat from the Jewish 
butchers. Also, Paul’s addition of “drinking” is not made when discussing the actual situation, 
and may be a hypothetical addition. See C. E. B. Cranfield, “Some Observations on the 
Interpretation of Romans 14, 1-1 5, 13,” Communio V iatorum 17 (1974): 193-204, 197. (I am 
most grateful to Mr. Cranfield for discussion on this and other points, and for the loan of a copy 
of his article.) 

84 In Galatians Paul opposes bitterly those who would oblige Gentiles to undertake the observa- 
tion of the law, but there is nowhere in his writings any indication that he objected to the Jewish 
Christians continuing to observe it — except of course where this observance challenged the equal 
status of Gentile believers. 

85 On “I know and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus” (Rom. 14:14) as part of the “law of Christ,” 
see below, pp. 179-80. 

86 The use of the term kolvos (“unclean” or “common”) indicates that the discussion is here 
being restricted to the question of foods. 

87 For a full discussion of the xetpoypoupov as the law see J. Eadie, A Commentary on the 
Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul to the Colossians (London: Griffin, 1856), pp. 163-70. Eadie 
himself holds to this view, as also do T. K. Abbott, The Epistles to the Ephesians and to the 
Colossians (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, n.d.) and W. Hendriksen, Colossians and Philemon 
(Grand Rapids: Baker, 1964), ad loc. Others see a reference to the law not in the x* L pbyoupov but 
in the hoy para; so J. B. Lightfoot,St. Paul's Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon (London: 
Macmillan, 1876); E. Lohse, Colossians and Philemon (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1971); C. F. D. 
Moule, The Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon (Cambridge: University Press, 1957), ad 
loc. 

88 S. Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday (Rome: Pontifical Gregorian University, 1977), in 
an appendix, pp. 339-64. 

89 See C. F. D. Moule, Colossians and Philemon , ad loc., for a lucid expression of this 
position. 

90 From Sabbath to Sunday, p. 347. R. P. Martin, Colossians: The Church's Lord and the 
Christians Liberty (London: Paternoster, 1972), pp. 79-80, seems to take the same position. 

9l In particular, he fails to explain how in Paul’s view such hbypara could add to the effect of 
the x* l pbypoupov if Paul thought such regulations were unnecessary. We shall return to his 
exegesis of this passage below (pp. 282-83, and the notes appended there). 

92 Often (e.g. , by W. Hendriksen, Ephesians [Grand Rapids: Baker, 1967], ad loc.) described 
as “parallel” to the one that has just been examined in Colossians. But this is false; the only 
parallel is the word hbypotcnv, which, as we shall see, bears a very different meaning here. 

93 An excellent summary of the problems and the debate will be found in M. Barth Ephesians 
(New York: Doubleday, 1964), 1. ad loc. and pp. 282-91. 

94 Barth, Ephesians , 1.287. Barth, who does not himself adopt this interpretation, lists among 
its supporters Origen, Jerome, “the medieval (sic) tradition,” Calvin, Burton, Bousset and 
Bornkamm. We may add Hendriksen. 

95 And we may note with S. Lyonnct “Paul’s Gospel of Freedom,” in M. J. Taylor, ed., A 
Companion to Paul (New York: Paulist, 1975), p. 91, that it is precisely what we w'ould call the 
moral law that is the center of Paul’s discussion. 

96 Nor, as we have seen, was there any “problem” seen by Paul in the keeping of the ritual law; 
it would have been easy enough (if the interpretation above were valid) to break dow n the “wall of 
partition” by obliging Gentiles to keep it. 

97 Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday , p. 348. 

98 E.g. , B. S. Easton, The Pastoral Epistles (London: SCM, 1948), p. 113. 

"So NKB: “. . . provided we treat it as law.” Cf. J. N. D. Kelly, The Pastoral Epistles (London: 
Black, 1963), p. 48: “It is not the gospel but remains a species of law.” Cf. similarly W. Lock, A 
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Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1924), ad be. 

,00 As vofufjotis (“lawfully,” RSY) would more naturally be understood. So C. K. Barrett, The 
Pastoral Epistles (Oxford: Clarendon, 1963), ad loc. 

,01 This may still be so even if a common saying is being taken up and modified. 

102 M. Dibelius and H. Conzelmann, The Pastoral Epistles (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1972), 
p. 22 {ad 1 Tim. 1:8). 

103 That the passage is talking about “Scripture,” as we understand the word, is clear. For iepa 
ypa.pp.aTa as a technical term for “holy Scripture” see Dibelius/Conzelmann, Pastoral Epistles , 
ad loc. ypoapi) is also used of “Scripture” in the New Testament, but that is not to say that it also 
had become a technical term. However, ypa<pi) deo7rrev(TTo<; can only refer to the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. 

104 For vopos KeicrOai as a legal technical term, see BAG s.v. , 2b. The wordplay on vopos 
(cf. also the use of vopipais) is not un-Pauline; cf. our discussion above, and especially Romans 

7. 

10s Romans 15:4; cf. 1 Corinthians 10:11. 

,06 To say this is not to revert to that division of the law into ethical and cultic parts that was 
rejected earlier, but simply to recall that it is there that the “w eakness of the flesh” is manifested. 

,07 Romans 7:13. 

108 As R. Bultmann saw ( Theology of the New Testament [London: SCM, 1952], 1.262-63), 
though his terminology is not always clear and he did not develop this understanding with respect 
to a Christians attitude to the law. More recently both Longenecker {Paul, p. 78, note 63) and 
Sanders {Paul, pp. 75, 236) have attempted to clarify the terminological problem, Longenecker 
using the term “reacting nomism” and Sanders employing “covenantal nomism,” to express the 
idea that lawkeeping was not seen as establishing a relationship w ith God, but deriving from such 
a relationship. Sanders acknowledges that for Paul even this idea of covenantal nomism is 
probably inadequate: Paul, pp. 513-14. 

,09 So e.g., R. T. Beckwith and W. Stott, This is the Day (London: Marshall, Morgan and 
Scott, 1978), p. 45, “The sabbath commandment is included in the Decalogue and consequently 
has permanent validity ” (italics mine). Incli/ded here are all those who see only the ceremonial 
law- as abolished in Christ. 

110 The fifth, in Ephesians 6:1-3. 

m E. B. Alio, Premiere Epitre aux Corinthiens (Paris: J. Gabalda, 1956), p. 172. 

,12 H.-D. Wendland, Die Briefe an die Korinther (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 
1962), p. 54. 

,,3 C. K. Barrett, A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians (London: Black, 1971), 
p. 169. 

114 Cf. F. E. Vokes, “The Ten Commandments in the New Testament and First Century 
Judaism,” SE 5 (ed. F. Cross: 1968): 146-54: “It seems significant that the Decalogue by itself is 
not picked out as a whole as the summary or crown of the divine law” (p. 151). R. M. Grant, 
“The Decalogue in Early Christianity,” HTR 40 ( 1947): 1—17, fails to deal with this point. 

115 Taking the participle (with Alio) as middle; to take it as passive w'ould not alter the argu- 
ment. 

,16 Galatians 4.8-11; cf. Colossians 2:16 and Romans 14:5. This is all the more significant if 
with J.W. Drane we assume that the Corinthians knew the contents of Galatians: Paul , p. 61. 

n7 Barrett, First Corinthians, p. 169. 

118 G. Schrenk (TDNT 2.552 n.27) and F. Fisher, Commentary on l and 2 Corinthians 
(Waco: Word, 1975), ad loc. argue from the anarthrous evTokwv that Paul had in mind not 
specific, written, commands, but “anything which had the nature or quality of a commandment 
of God” (Fisher, loc cit). The onus of proof is certainly upon those who wish to see a reference to 
the Decalogue here, to show at the very least how' that fits into the context (a factor ignored by the 
commentators) and how it coheres with Paul’s attitude to the Sabbath (see the evidence below). 

119 SoG. Stockhardt, Commentary on St. Paul's Letter to the Ephesians (St. Louis: Concordia, 
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1952), ad loc. , uses it as an argument for infant baptism, and W. Hcndriksen, Ephesians, ad loc., 
as an argument against Sunday Schools! 

120 ()n Haustafeln, instruction lists for households, see F. G. Selwyn, The First Epistle of St. 
Peter (London: Macmillan, 1947), pp. 419-39; and J. P. Sampley. 'And The Two Shall Become 
One Flesh' (Cambridge: University' Press, 1971), pp. 17-25. 

121 Sampley, One Flesh, pp. 148-63. 

l22 There is no compelling reason to suppose that the reference is to little children. The 
problem of disunity' is likely only to have arisen with older children, perhaps already “of age” and 
feeling therefore that they have a right to be free from parental restraint. Paul is not talking about 
the Christian home (as is argued by F. Kou Ikes, Ephesians [London: Inter-Varsity Press, 1963 ], 
ad loc.), but about the Christian church. 

123 It is omitted by B D*G it d, e, f, g Marcion Cl Tert, perhaps under the influence of the 
parallel at Colossians 3:20. 

,24 Since for Paul such a phrase would most naturally mean “those who brought you to faith” 
(cf. Gal. 4:19; I Cor. 4:14-15; 1 Tim. 1:2; 2 Tim. 1:2; Titus 1:4; and Philemon 10); a most 
inappropriate element for the Flaustafel. 

,25 Paul must have been fully aware of the tensions of the situation where the parents arc hostile 
to the child's faith. In the petrine Flaustafel the relationships are explicitly extended to include 
non-Christians (1 Peter 2:13-14; 2:18; 3:1); though here the parent-child relationship is not 
mentioned. 

,26 Commentators are in general agreement that verse 2 is not simply added as an explanation 
of why it is “right” {biKaiov) but stands as a separate reinforcement of Paul’s exhortation. 
However, this should not be overemphasized: see Abbott, Ephesians, ad loc. 

127 Cf. discussion above. 

,28 For a full review of the history of interpretation, see B. Schneider, “The Meaning of St. 
Paul’s Antithesis ‘The Letter and the Spirit,’ ” CBQ 15 (1953): 163-207. We may add 
W. Schrage, Die konkreten Einzelgebote in der paulinischen Paranese (Giitersloh: Giitersloher 
Verlaghaus [Gerd Mohn ], 1961), pp. 76-77. 

l29 Schneider, “Meaning,” pp. 193-207. 

130 Ibid„ p. 185. 

l31 The first table does not, after all, lend itself to being summarized in the commandment to 
love one’s neighbor. And yet the love commandment even here is regarded as all-embracing: cf. 
Romans 13:19, “. . . and whatever other commandment there may be.” 

132 See below, pp. 180-84. 

,33 C. H. Dodd, “ENNOMOX XPIXTOY” in ). N. Sevenster and W. C. Van Unnik, ed., 
Studia Paulina (Haarlem: De Erven F. Bohn, 1953), pp. 96-110. 

134 Ibid., p. 99. 

135 On this see D. A. Carson, chapter 4 in this volume. 

,36 As 1 Corinthians 11:23-26 demonstrates. 

137 For a list of passages that appear to depend on dominical sayings, see W. D. Davies, Paul 
and Rabbinic Judaism (London: SPCK, 1970), pp. 138-40. 

138 So also E. P. Sanders, Paul, pp. 513-14. 

139 D. L. Dungan, The Sayings of Jesus in the Churches of Paul (Oxford: Blackwell, 1971), 
p. 25, refers to Paul’s “dialectic” as “ comprehensive enough to enable him freely to set aside a 
direct command of the Lord" (italics in the original). One need not concur with the whole of 
Dungan’s thesis to appreciate that Paid does not simply apply the Jesus-traditions as others might 
have applied the law. 

140 C. F. D. Moule, An Idiom-Book of New Testament Greek (Cambridge: University' Press, 
1959), p. 42; but cf. C. K. Barrett, First Corinthians, p. 214, who translates “God’s lawless 
one” . . . “Christ’s law-abiding one.” 

,41 See Barrett, ibid., and the whole context of 1 Corinthians 8-10. 

142 On this see J. G. Strelan, “Burden-Bearing and the Law of Christ: A Re-examination of 
Galatians 6:2,” JBL 94 (1975): 266-76. 
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,43 As Dodd himself saw: he interprets Galatians 6:2 in the light of his understanding of 
the phrase e/'i'o/zo<? xi )i<TT °b (P- 108), hut does not use this verse to support that understanding of 
the phrase. On this whole question, see also the essay by Brian Wintle, “Paul’s Conception of the 
l,aw of Christ and Its Relation to the Law of Moses,” Reformed rheological Review 38 (1979): 
42- SO. 

144 If indeed that is what he is doing in these passages; 1 am aware of the various alternative 
interpretations that have been offered, and shall discuss the relevant ones below. 

l45 For example, J. B. Lightfoot, The Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, repr, 1957), ad loc. -, H. N. Ridderbos, The Epistle of Paul to the Churches of Galatia 
(Grand Rapids: Kerdmans, 1953), ad loc.; Beckwith and Stott, This is the Day , pp. 27, 30. On 
the other hand, Bachioechi, From Sabbath to Sunday, p. 366, interprets Colossians 2:16 in the 
light of Galatians 4:10 and suggests that “the Colossians’ ‘sabbaths’ are ‘week-days’.” 

I46 J. Bligh, Galatians . A Discussion of St Paul's Epistle (London: St. Paul Publications, 
1970), p. 373. 

I47 R. Jewett, “The Agitators and the Galatian Congregation,” NTS 17 (1970-71): 198-212. 
On Jewett’s thesis see chapter 5 in this volume, n. 196. 

,48 Ibid.. p. 208. 

,49 If it be false, then the traditional case is considerably weakened, since Paul’s words must 
refer also, mutatis mutandis , to any Christian festival. Bligh tries, to my mind unsuccessfully, to 
grapple with this problem; other commentators fail even to attempt to overcome it. 

,50 Abovc, pages 260-61 and 267-68. 

1 5 1 Romerbrief, p. 407. 

l52 Vap is read by R * A C 2 P 104 326 2127 it a ^ dem, e, /. g , .w - Y g C() p ^ () Ambrosiaster 
Basil John -Damascus. The difficulty of understanding it in the context of the traditional in- 
terpretation amply accounts for its omission in other MSS. 

15 3 See BAG, s.v. yap, 4. 

,54 So for example Barrett, Romans , and Black, Romans, ad loc. John Murray, The Epistle to 
the Romans (Grand Rapids: Kerdmans, 1959, 1965), ad loc., also thinks in terms of Jewish 
festivals, though for dogmatic reasons he excludes the Sabbath. A. Schlatter, Gottes Gerechtigkeit 
(Stuttgart: Calver, 1935) suggests that the debate was occasioned by a transfer from Jewish festivals 
(notably the Sabbath) to the specifically Christian Sunday. 

,55 So for example F. J. Leenhardt, The Epistle to the Romans (London: Lutterworth, 1961), 
ad loc., and Baeehioechi, From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 364-65. 

,56 lt is also difficult to credit tbato? be Kpivei irdarav i)pepai’ ( 14:5) means “another chooses 
every day as a fast day,” we would have to distort the passage to make it mean “. . . any 
day . . . 

157 Unless, with () Michel, Romerbrief, ad. loc., we assume a deliberate chiasmus here. 

I58 J. Murray is the only commentator known to me w ho discusses this question, and his answ er 
is no. though in my opinion on inadequate grounds. 

,59 ()n the link between astrology and Jewish festivals, at least in the minds of many, see 
L. Lohse, (Tafifiarov TDNT 7.29, and Baeehioechi, From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 361-64. 

,60 1 Corinthians 9:19-20 can hardly be interpreted as indicating anything else, and the picture 
of Paul in the Acts, as one who can claim never to have gainsaid the law (e.g., 21:26; 23:6; 25:8, 
10; 26:5; 28:17. On these passages see chapter 5 in this volume, esp. n. 199) is inherently 
probable. 

161 Writers in the reformed tradition, such as J. Murray, refuse to accept this possibility; but 
their grounds for doing so do not seem to be justified. The arguments that Murray puts forward 
“which Scripture as a whole provides” (Romans, 2.257, in an appendix on “Romans 14:5 and the 
Weekly Sabbath”) have already been answered elsewhere in this volume. 

,62 By M. D. Hooker: “Were there false teachers in Colossae?” B. Lindars and S. S. Smalley, 
ed. Christ and Spirit in the blew lestament (Cambridge; University' Press, 1973), pp. 315-31. 

l63 Thc acts, not the foodstuffs and liquids themselves, are in view: see K. Lohse, Colossians, 
p. 115 n.4. 
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164 Cf. Hendriksen, Cohssians, ad loc. \ the false teachers “also tried to impose restrictions in 
connection with festivals” (my italics). Presumable the ascetic, whether Jewish or gnostic, re- 
garded such festivals as improper or inappropriate, except perhaps as fast days. On the Sabbath as 
fast and festival, see Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday , pp. 186-98. 

165 This fact makes it hard to believe that Paul believed in any sort of transfer from the seventh 
day to the first (or eighth). 

166 Bacchiocchi, in his stress on the fact that a shadow may retain its validity even in the 
presence of the reality itself, sacrifices consistency to his desire to see the Sabbath as having 
abiding significance. Of the Passover and other annual festivals he will only allow that they “have 
a message for Christians” (From Sabbath to Sunday, p. 357), while the New Moon is not 
mentioned at all. He fails to explain w hy the Sabbath alone of these shadows should abide in the 
era of the new covenant. 

167 Cf. above, p. 176. It is true, of course, that “the law ” plays no part in the Colossian epistle, 
and for this reason Bacchiocchi contends that it is not Jewish festivals but rather gnostic (or other) 
perversions of them which are causing the problems (From Sabbath to Sunday, p. 355). As 
Bacchiocchi points out, “A precept is not nullified by condemnation of its abuse” (ibid.). But 
“condemnation” is precisely what we do not find here, as even Bacchiocchi himself acknowl- 
edges. 

168 See Bacchiocchi, ibid., pp. 356-58. 

169 The material is most conveniently accessible in TDNT 7.s.v. (jkiol. 

170 The term is Bacchiocchi’s From Sabbath to Sunday, p. 359. 

17 ‘This is assuming that the church was observing the festivals, and the opponents wished to 
restrict this observation in some way. But the case is not materially affected on other under- 
standings of the situation: if the opponents wished to impose the festivals, Paul’s mild “let no one 
judge” suggests only that the church’s present practice was acceptable, not that it was the only 
practice Paul would countenance. 

172 In the case of Romans, if we are correct, this has nothing to do with the observance of 
festivals at all, except that Paul sees it as a parallel issue. 

173 Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 90-101. 

174 Ibid., p. 94. 

175 The problems surrounding the collection are manifold: a good summary will be found in 
C. K. Barrett, A Commentary on the Second Epistle to the Corinthians (London: Black, 1973), 
pp. 25-28. 1 Corinthians 16:2 might suggest that the funds were added to the church’s coffers 
before Paul’s arrival; however, it appears from 2 Corinthians 8-9 that somewhere along the line 
the money was not forthcoming, and Paul’s instructions there suggest that the problem was not 
simply that the church treasurer had “frozen” the fund. That the intention was that the money 
should only be handed over to the church at the time of the arrival of those delegated to take it to 
Jerusalem remains the most reasonable suggestion. 

176 Ibid., p. 100. 

177 Ibid., pp. 100-101. 

178 Despite a disclaimer in n. 34, on p. 100. 

179 As the Gospels testify: cf. e.g., Matthew 20:1-16. 

180 Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, p. 101. 

181 Unless Kara fiiav crafifiarov means simply “once a week,” with the day then unspecified. 

182 Cf. those like W. Rordorf, Sunday (London: SCM, 1968), pp. 294- 304, w'ho argue for the 
“hour of worship,” rather than the “day of rest,” as being the essence of the Christian Sunday. 

183 E.g., J. Murray (see note 161, above); R. T. Beckwith in Beckwith and Stott, This Is the 
Day, pp. 27-29, 43-47); W. Stott (ibid., pp. 140-41). On the historical absurdity that both 
Sabbath and Sunday were originally observed as Sabbath rest days, see chapter 5 of this volume. 
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Thk Issuks 

When the significance of the Christian Sunday is under consideration, many 
problems arise from the attempt to think of this day in terms of rest and 
thereby relate it to the Old Testament Sabbath. In the history of the church 
many Christians have virtually equated the Lord’s Day with the Sabbath and 
have therefore based their observance of the day on an application of the 
regulations of the fourth commandment to the first day of the week. 

This chapter attempts to show that the way in which the New Testament 
writers deal with the relation of the Sabbath to rest and eschatology provides 
important insights on the subject. There are a number of specific questions 
that are relevant for such an investigation. What is the significance of the 
sabbatical structuring of time in Jewish eschatology in the light of Christ’s 
coming into history? Do the New Testament writers have a “theology of rest”? 
How do they understand the rest presented in the Old Testament concept of 
the Sabbath? How does Christ’s fulfillment of the Sabbath affect the concept 
of the rest associated with that day? Is there any warrant in the New Testament 
for applying the literal physical rest of the Old Testament Sabbath to the 
Lord’s Day? 

Thk Sabbatical Structure of Time in the 
Old Testament and Jewish Literature 

The early Christians were heirs of a number of traditions regarding the divine 
structuring of time. From the Old Testament itself they inherited the concept 
that in the weekly cycle God had stamped a seven-day pattern on history. The 
Sabbath as a Mosaic institution appointed for Israel gave clear indication of 
this. Not only so, but in the Old Testament one of the theological foundations 
for Sabbath observance was the analogy with God’s rest at creation. In fact the 
Genesis description of God’s activity at creation is cast in the conceptual mode 
of a week that culminates in God’s resting on the seventh day. By means of 
this “massive and daring anthropomorphism” 1 humanity’s pattern can now be 
seen as reflecting that of its Creator. The Genesis account does not institute 
the weekly Sabbath, yet as von Rad correctly points out, “what is spoken of is 
much more than something affecting only God himself. ... If God blessed 
this rest, then it is to hand as a kind of third thing between him and the 
world.” 2 It is not yet apparent to humanity, but the way has been prepared for 
it to share in this exalted good. Thus the intention of the divine rest as regards 
humanity corresponds to that of the role of the tree of life in Genesis 2 and 3, 
which was meant to provide confirmation in life. With regard to His work of 
creation, God’s rest was final and grounded in the completion and perfection 
of that work; with regard to humanity, this rest pointed forward to a future 
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state that it was to share. When this prospect was shattered by sin, God began 
to work to restore it. As part of that work in history the Sabbath was appointed 
for Israel as a day of rest and a sign of participation in God's primal rest. 

Through the Genesis account the seven-day pattern took on cosmic over- 
tones. The Sabbath could be seen as the goal of human history and the 
framework of the movement from creation to consummation. According to 
the Book of Jubilees (second century B.C.), long before the Sabbath was given 
to Israel by Moses it was celebrated in the heavenly world, for it was seen as an 
expression of the divine ordering of the world and of time (cf. Jub. 2:17ff., 
30ff.). The concept of God hallowing the seventh day (Gen. 2:3) is interpreted 
by Jubilees as His sanctifying the Sabbath day to Himself (cf. 2:19). Since the 
Sabbath was indicative of the divine structuring of time, the seven-day 
schema could also be applied to the chronology of world history (cf. Jub. 1:26, 
29; 50:1-5). It became a widespread view that world history would terminate 
in a cosmic Sabbath, and with the help of Psalm 90:4 it was shown that the 
preceding period in this world week could be divided into six days of one 
thousand years each. 

In rabbinic Judaism, the age to come was often described as the “world 
which is entirely sabbath" or the “day which is entirely sabbath." Often this is 
with reference to Psalm 92 — “A psalm for the world to come, for the day 
which will be entirely sabbath and rest in eternal life" (Tamid 7:4; cf. also 
B.Ros. 31 a; Mek. Ex. 31:13; Midr . Ps. 92; PirkeR. EL 19; Sed. Elij.R. 2). 3 
In Pirke R. El. 18 we read of the structure of history, “Seven aeons has God 
created, and of them all He has chosen only the seventh aeon. Six are for the 
coming and going (of men) and one (the seventh) is wholly sabbath and rest in 
eternal life." Aboth de R. Nathan 1 describes this Sabbath rest further by 
stating that Psalm 92 is a “psalm for the day which is entirely sabbath, on 
which there is no eating and drinking, no buying and selling, but the right- 
eous will sit with their crowns on their heads and refresh themselves in the 
splendor of the Shekhina, as it says, ‘they beheld God, and ate and drank’ 
(Exod. 24:11) — like the ministering angels." (Cf. also B.Ber. 17a.). 

In apocalyptic literature also the consummation rest is synonymous with 
the age to come. In 4 Ezra 8:52, for example, the seer is promised, “For you is 
opened Paradise, planted the tree of life; the future age prepared, plenteous- 
ness made ready; a city builded, a rest appointed; good works established, 
wisdom preconstituted." In this Sabbath of the world to come Israel will have 
freedom from work. There will be no labor (cf. 2 Enoch 65:9; B.Ketub. 
1 1 1 b), for “rest shall appear" and “the works shall of themselves speedily 
advance" (cf. 2 Baruch 73-74), as the saints rest in Eden (T Dan. 5:12). The 
weekly sabbath could be seen as pointing to this final consummation Sabbath, 
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so that in Vita A dae et Evae 51:1, 2 it is said, “Man of God, mourn not for 
thy dead more than six days, for on the seventh day is the sign of the resurrec- 
tion, and the rest of the age to come” (cf. also Apoc. Mos. 43:3). Similarly 
Gen.R. 17:5 states, “There are three antitypes: the antitype of death is sleep, 
the antitype of prophecy is dream, the antitype of the age to come is the 
sabbath” (cf. also Gen.R. 44:17; B.Ber. 57b). 

In the development of eschatological ideas about the Sabbath the Sabbath 
of the end time was predominantly equated with the age to come, but this 
world Sabbath could also be depicted as the last period of this age. In 2 Enoch 
33:2 (which some, however, hold to be a Christian interpolation), the seventh 
period of one thousand years that follows six thousand years of world history 
will be one great Sabbath so that there is a pause before the eighth day, which 
inaugurates the age to come as a completely new creation. Also in B.Sanh. 
97 a, it is said that the world will last six thousand years comprised of two 
thousand years without the Torah, two thousand years with the Torah, and 
two thousand years of Messianic time; the world will then be destroyed for one 
thousand years (cf. also B.Ros. 31 a; Sed. Elij.R. 2). This Sabbath is a time 
that recalls the period at the beginning of history when the earth lay void and 
waste in primeval silence (cf. 4 Ezra 7:27-31 where a seven-day chaos, the 
primeval silence, follows a four-hundred year Messianic period and precedes 
the new age). It will be a time when the world will he fallow for one thousand 
years, and in B. Sank. 97a and Sed. Eli j. R. 2 this is linked with the Sabbath 
year in which the land was to lie fallow (cf. Exod. 23:10-11; Lev. 25: Iff. ). 

The concept of the Sabbath as an interim period before the new age is 
employed in a further variation as a reference to the state or place of the 
departed souls of the righteous. The age to come as the day that is entirely 
Sabbath could be transferred in its reference to the rest of souls in the 
heavenly world between death and resurrection (cf. B.Ber. 17 a). 4 

Thf. Christian Weekly Cycle 

In what way were such traditions about the division of time taken up or 
modified by the early Christians? As regards the weekly cycle, it is most 
significant that here the sabbatical structure was maintained, so that as E. 
Lohse comments, “Although the Christian Church freed itself from the Sab- 
bath it adopted the Jewish week and kept almost unchanged the Jewish system 
of enumeration, counting the days up to the sabbath and giving special 
prominence only to the Lord's Day.” 5 The oldest designation for the Lord's 
Day is “the first day of the week” (r) fiia rov craft ftarov/rcov craft ftarcov , 
Mark 16:2; John 20:1, 19; Acts 20:7; 1 Cor. 16:2). This designation presup- 
posed the weekly division of time based on the Old Testament Sabbath and 
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signifies “the day which is number one in the sequence of days determined by 
the Sabbath.” 6 Thus despite the radical discontinuity involved in the church’s 
beginning to assemble on the first day to commemorate their fellowship with 
the risen Lord, there is also a definite continuity with the Old Testament 
people of God in that this was done on a weekly and not a monthly or yearly 
basis. In this the early church acknowledged the sabbatical sequence of time. 

Eschatological Rest in New Testament Thought 

As regards the eschatological Sabbath rest, the issue is more complex. It is to 
this matter that we now turn as we ask how traditions about the consumma- 
tion rest were used to express the significance of Christ’s breaking into history 
to fulfill God’s purposes for humanity. 

The Gospels 

The Evangelists give indications of the change in eschatological perspective 
that this event produced and there is some evidence that they associated the 
fulfillment of God’s promises that took place in Christ with the concept of 
Sabbath and of rest. We shall look briefly at three passages. 7 

In the incident in Luke 4:16-21 , which Luke chooses to open his account 
of Jesus’ ministry and to set out the program for that ministry in terms of 
salvation, Jesus proclaims in the synagogue at Nazareth that Isaiah 61:1-2 is 
being fulfilled before the eyes of that congregation. The Isaiah passage is in 
the first person and seems to refer to Isaiah’s own mission, but it is also 
possible to identify the speaker with the Servant of Yahweh who will bring 
future salvation. As cited in Luke, the passage includes proclaiming release to 
the captives and the acceptable year of the Lord. The language employed in 
these phrases is that used of the year of jubilee (cf. Lev. 25:10-11; Jer. 
34:8-10; Ezek. 46:17), the year of the Lord’s favor having reference to such a 
jubilee year. 8 The fiftieth year, which came after every seven Sabbath years, 
was regarded as an intensified Sabbath year when the release of all citizens 
and the restitution of their patrimony were required. The Servant’s proclama- 
tion is compared with the crying of the herald announcing this release to those 
in slavery because of debt. Now in Luke the salvation of the end time depicted 
in terms of the Sabbath year of jubilee is seen to be inaugurated in the coming 
of Jesus; “Today this Scripture has been fulfilled in your hearing” (Luke 4:21). 
Both K7)pvcrcreiv (“to proclaim”) and evayyeXi^eaSai (“to preach good 
news”) are used of Jesus’ mission here. His herald’s cry, like the trumpet of the 
priest in the Old Testament, announces the good news of jubilee. This 
mission is an eschatological event through which all in principle is fulfilled 
and where it only remains for this to work itself out. The great year of jubilee. 
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the intensified Sabbath year of restoration and liberation, an institution that 
had never really functioned as intended, now becomes a reality for all those 
who find salvation (in the fullest sense of the word) in Jesus the Messiah. 

Jesus’ summons to “rest” (avanoivat^) in Matthew 1 1:28-30 immediately 
precedes the record of His rebuke of the Pharisees for their condemnation of 
the disciples for plucking and eating ears of corn on the Sabbath (12:1-8) and 
of His Sabbath healing of a man with a withered hand (12:9-14). The placing 
of the saying about rest with the Sabbath conflicts in Matthew seems to be 
more than accidental. True, the primary point of the reference to the rest is to 
contrast Jesus with the religion of the law; Jesus’ hearers would be familiar 
with the yoke of the law and the yoke of wisdom (Sir. 51:17, 26), but now He 
is saying, “Take my yoke upon you.” Matthew, in distinction from Q where 
Jesus remains an envoy of Wisdom, boldly identifies Jesus with Wisdom. 
“The yoke of the true Torah, of Wisdom, is set over against that if Pharisaic 
Torah — as the two sabbath pericopes show.” 9 Jeremiah had told the people 
that they would find rest for their souls by learning again obedience to the law 
(Jer. 6:16), but now Jesus puts Himself in place of the law and claims that 
those who labor and are heavy laden, who find the law as expounded by the 
Pharisees and scribes too difficult to keep (cf. Matt. 23:4), will find that same 
rest in learning of Him. 

These two themes of law and rest continue into the next two pericopes. 10 In 
both 12:2 and 12:10 the question is raised, “What is lawful on the Sabbath?” 
The Pharisees made even the commandment to rest a burden too heavy to 
bear and pressed their burdensome interpretation of ceasing from all work on 
the Sabbath. But Jesus is shown as the teacher of a law that is easy; He 
demonstrates a different attitude to the Sabbath. As Lord of the Sabbath (12:8) 
He is its true interpreter in terms of mercy rather than legalism (12:7). In this 
connection the rest that Jesus gives can be seen to have wider connotations. 1 1 
As the teacher of the new law about the Sabbath He gives the fulfillment of 
that rest of which the Sabbath speaks. As some commentators point out, the 
verb avaTravetv (“to rest”) and its cognate noun can also be used in the 
eschatological context of the rest of the righteous dead (cf. Dan. 12:13; Sir. 
22:11; 38:23; Rev. 6:1 1; 14:13), 12 but the future tense here does not indicate 
that the rest will be in the future world that the weekly Sabbath anticipated, 
but rather that this rest will be immediately found by those who come to Jesus. 

The incident and accompanying discourse recorded in John 5:1-30 possi- 
bly shed still more light on the eschatological significance of the relationship 
between Jesus and the Sabbath. Here the Sabbath conflict is intensified by 
Jesus’ healing on the Sabbath day when there was no urgent need and by his 
commanding the man who was healed to carry his bed. In John’s account this 
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initiative on the part of Jesus becomes in fact a vehicle for His claim to be 
equal with God (w. 17, 18). There is no rabbinic type of debate or defense as 
in the Synoptics, but Jesus’ answer to the implicit charge that He works on the 
Sabbath is a plain acknowledgment that this is so, and that in this, as in all He 
does, He is only imitating His Father (cf. also v. 19). The cessation of labor 
involved in the fourth commandment yields to the ceaseless activity of Jesus 
in accomplishing salvation. This work tolerates no interruption, even by the 
Sabbath. “My Father is working until now and I am working” (v. 17, cf. 9:4). 

This statement of verse 17 must be seen in the context of the relation of 
God to the Sabbath rest of creation 13 and to the Sabbath law. If God rested 
after the creation, how can He be said to be working? If He does work, does He 
have to break off His activity on the day of rest? Judaism had already rejected 
the crudely anthropomorphic view of God’s rest that conceived of it as a state 
of inactivity since the creation. This was not only so in Hellenistic Judaism 
(cf. Philo, de Cher. 86-90; Leg. All. 1:5-6) but also in rabbinic Judaism. It 
was taught that God was active as sustainer, life-giver and judge. He rested 
from His work on the world but not from His work with humanity (cf. Gen.R. 
11; B.Taan. 2a). He was not bound by the Sabbath, for if a person on the 
Sabbath may carry things around a private house, how much more may God 
work on the Sabbath since the whole world is His private domain (cf. E xod.R. 
30). 14 It is in terms of precisely the activities the Jews believed to be God’s 
work that Jesus’ work is explicated in verses 19-30. Like God, He too gives life 
and judges, and this is set out in terms of both realized (w. 19-25) and future 
eschatology (w. 26-30). Jesus’ work then involves the accomplishment of the 
salvation of the end time in both its positive and negative aspects. This fits the 
concept of work as it is used elsewhere in John with reference to Christ. It is 
an important concept in the fourth Gospel and can denote Jesus’ miracles (cf. 
5:36; 7:3, 21; 9:3-4; 10:25, 32, 37-38; 1 4: 1 Of. ; 15:24), be closely associated 
with and parallel His words (cf. 14: 10; 1 5:22-24) and more widely it can stand 
for His ministry as a whole (cf. 4:34; 9:3, which has more than miracles in 
view; 17:4). As Morris comments, “‘Works,’ for him (John) is not a colorless 
term, but a way of linking the miracles with the non-miraculous. It shows that 
. . . the miracles and the rest of Jesus’ life alike represent the outworking of a 
single consistent divine purpose.” 15 As we have seen, Jesus’ working here in 
5:17 has this broad reference and as elsewhere is inseparably bound up with 
the Father’s work (cf. also 4:34; 5:20; 9:3; 10:32; 14:10). 16 

Cullmann has drawn attention to the significance of the words ecu? aprt 
(“until now”) in this saying. 17 Though his own work goes farther than the 
evidence warrants by linking the passage with the Lord’s Day of Revelation 
1:10, he has opened up a legitimate line of interpretation, ecu? apn is used 
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rather than a term denoting “continually” or “always.” 18 As Bultmann says, 
apn— ‘till now,’ in the first place indicates the terminus ad quern, but 
it can be used in a less precise way = ‘still’ (1 Jn. 2:9; 1 Cor. 4:13; 8:7; 15:6), 
always assuming though, that the behavior or events in question can, will or 
ought to come to an end.” 19 Sehnackenburg holds that the phrase is simply to 
be taken straightforwardly as meaning that God is working up until the present 
moment in which the man is being healed, 20 yet in the light of the place 
given throughout the gospel to the significance of time in connection with the 
work and mission of Jesus, there are weighty considerations that justify seeing 
more to the emphasis given to ecj<; apn in this verse. 

Jesus’ work involves carrying out God’s salvation, and John takes very 
seriously the course of this work in time. As the history of salvation works itself 
out in Christ’s earthly life it is following a divine timetable. This is clear in the 
discussion in John 7: Iff., where the “time” of Jesus is mentioned (Katpos, cf. 
vv. 6, 8). There is the well-know'n feature of the importance of the term 
“hour” {c opa ) as it denotes Jesus’ mission culminating in His death and 
exaltation (cf. 2:4; 4:21, 23; 5:25, 28-29; 7:30; 8:20; 12:23, 27; 13:1; 16:25; 
17:1). In a similar vein are the sayings about working in the day before the 
night comes (cf. 9:4; 11:9). Striking too is the use of rekeco vv (“finish”) in 
connection with the work in 4:34 and 17:4, “I have finished the work”; and of 
Ttkelv in 19:28, 30, “It is finished.” From this perspective an expression of 
time together with the concept of Jesus’ work in 5:17 should not be glossed 
over. 

As we noted above €co<? apn implies the end of an activity. God is working 
until now but there will be a time when that work comes to an end and He can 
no longer be said to be at work in the same way. This applies also to the work 
of Jesus and in this way the verse makes the same point as 9:4: “We must do 
the works of him w ho sent me, w hile it is day; night comes when no one can 
work.” The time will come when both God and Jesus will cease from their 
work of salvation. Only then will God rest and the divine Sabbath take 
place. 21 For John that time is fulfilled in the death and resurrection of Christ. 
These events are regarded as the goal of the work on earth. They accomplish 
the salvation that inaugurates God’s consummation rest, and therefore can be 
described as “the point of departure for the perfect sabbath’ of the new 
aeon.” 22 

John 5:17 then presupposes an eschatological interpretation of Genesis 
2:2-3, similar to that found in Hebrews 4. As regards the work of creation, 
God’s rest was final, but as that rest was meant for humanity to enjoy, w 7 hen it 
was disturbed by sin, God worked in history to accomplish His original pur- 
pose. The primal rest looks forward to the consummation rest. We have 
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already seen that in Vita A dae et Evae 51:1, 2 the Sabbath was a sign of the 
resurrection and the rest of the age to come. In John the resurrection takes 
place in Christ and thereby the rest of the age to come is inaugurated so that 
what was signified in the Sabbath is fulfilled in Christ. 23 This interpretation 
certainly fits the treatment of the law in general in the fourth Gospel where 
the emphasis is on discontinuity, on the newness of what God has done in 
Christ as over against the old dispensation. It is commonplace for writers on 
John to speak of his “replacement” motif: Jesus has replaced the law, its 
institutions, and its symbols. 24 

This is as far as John takes us. To believe with Cullmann 25 and Jewett 26 
that John has the relation between the Jewish Sabbath and the Christian 
Sunday specifically in view is to move beyond any exegetical evidence. How- 
ever, what we have found in John can provide data for our own theological 
reflection on this issue. In that Christ’s resurrection fulfills the rest signified by 
the Old Testament Sabbath, a link can be seen between the seventh day and 
the first day on which Christians commemorated the Resurrection. The link 
says nothing about a “Christian day of rest,” which Jewett assumes as part of 
the continuity. 27 If anything, the thrust of the passage points in the other 
direction. The Resurrection is the accomplishment of the work of salvation 
that outranks and replaces the literal Sabbath. Its celebration on the first day is 
therefore in terms of salvation rather than of the literal rest that was a sign of 
the finished work of God in Christ. In other words, in the fulfillment, though 
the consummation of that fulfillment is still outstanding, the concept of literal 
rest has been transformed. 

Hebrews 

The passage that contributes most to our investigation is Hebrews 3:7-4:13 
where the writer’s discussion of rest is linked with God’s seventh-day rest at the 
creation and with the term cra/3/3ario>i69 (“a Sabbath rest”). Since appeal 
has been made to this passage by those with divergent viewpoints on the 
Sabbath, and each has found in it support for a particular position, it merits 
detailed consideration. This detail is all the more necessary if we are to 
appreciate the transformation that the concept of rest undergoes in Hebrews. 
The passage must of course be allowed to speak from its own context before it 
is drawn into the wider context of our investigation. 

The writer of Hebrews describes his own letter as a “word of exhortation” 
(13:22). He views the situation of the community he addresses from an es- 
chatological perspective. 28 The church is living in a time of fulfillment inau- 
gurated by Christ “at the end of these days” (1:2), “at the end of the ages” 
(9:26); but this is yet to be consummated by His return (9:28) and His corn- 
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plete rule in the world to come (2:5ff). In the meantime believers already 
experience the age to come (6:4f.), yet “their life is one of hope and struggle, 
in which they are sustained by the fact that that for which they strive has 
already been achieved for them, and that they have already begun to enjoy 
it/’ 29 Hebrews insists on both sides of this situation of tension without toning 
down either, so that, for example, in 2: 5-3:6 the predominant mood is one of 
certainty^ because of the inseparable relationship of solidarity between Jesus 
and His brothers, while in our passage, which immediately follows, the em- 
phasis is one of fear lest there be exclusion from the consummation of salva- 
tion on account of apostasy. In fact 3:66, which acts as a bridge between these 
sections highlights both these elements. Believers are part of Christ’s es- 
chatological edifice but only if they hold fast their confidence and pride in 
their hope. 

Genuine belief proves itself by perseverance. Hence the warnings against 
apostatizing and the call to perseverance (3:7-4:13). Hence also the fact that 
those who by faith already enter rest (4:3) need at the same time to be exhorted 
to strive to enter that rest (4:1 1). In his concern for his Jewish Christian readers 
who seemed to be slipping back to a stage they had previously left, the writer 
points out in the strongest terms that such slipping back could result in 
apostasy. The unbelief that fails to appropriate the fulfillment of Sabbath rest 
can lead to falling away from the living God (cf. 3:12; 4:1 1). 

The unit comprising 3:7-4:13 is complete in itself. The theme of Christ as 
High Priest begun in 2:17-18 and mentioned in 3:1 is not taken up again until 
4: 14ff. Seen in this light the section must be considered a parenthesis, but not 
a complete digression, for there are clear links with the surrounding context. 
As we shall see, the central concept of rest with its heavenly dimension can be 
related to the heavenly call in which believers share (3:1) and to the one who 
has passed through the heavens (4:14). 

The argument of the passage is not one in which the writer develops his 
own line of thought and then supports it by prooftexts from the Old Testa- 
ment. The reader will not begin to grasp the progression of the argument 
unless it is seen that precisely the reverse is the case. A midrash-pesher method 
of exposition is being followed; the Old Testament citations form the major 
part of the argument, and words and thoughts from the citations are then 
repeated and the author’s own remarks simply provide interpretative links and 
application to the situation of his readers. 30 Having noted this method of 
argument, we shall sketch briefly its progression before taking up some of the 
salient points in more detail. 

The exhortation to persevere is given in the words of Psalm 95:7-11, 
which recalls the fact that the Israelites about to enter the promised land were 
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refused entry to God’s rest because of their rebellion (3:7-11). Since the 
readers of the letter live in a situation that, like that of the Psalmist, can also 
be called “today/' they are to take care lest they too fall away from the living 
God because of hard and rebellious hearts. Those who heard God’s voice and 
were rebellious were the whole wilderness generation, who refused to believe 
the favorable report about the promised land. Because of this unbelief and 
despite their subsequent repentance and attempt to enter, they were simply 
unable to do so (3:12-19). Similarly the good news preached to the recipients 
of this letter must be met with faith, for it is only those who believe who enter 
the rest. The promise of entering the rest remains and the rest is available to 
first century believers because it had always been ready since God finished His 
works at the creation and rested on the seventh day. Not only so, but since 
David in Psalm 95 used the word “today” so long after the occasion in the 
wilderness, this indicates that even Joshua, who led the next generation into 
the land, did not give them this rest but that God had appointed a future time. 
The rest that remains is now described as a (raft Par ter fibs (“a Sabbath rest”) 
and linked to the Genesis 2:2 citation in that those who enter this rest cease 
from their works on analogy with God’s ceasing from His after the creation 
(4:1-10). In order that none of his readers should fall through disobedience as 
did the wilderness generation (cf. 3:17, “whose bodies fell in the wilderness”), 
the writer brings his final exhortation: “Let us therefore strive to enter that 
rest.” Failure will mean that those who heard God’s word as good news will 
discover that it is also a lethal weapon. As a result of God’s oath, the wilder- 
ness generation fell by the sword (cf. Num. 14:43); these readers face some- 
thing more fearful and sharper than any two-edged sword, the word of God’s 
judgment, which will expose the intentions of their hearts (cf. 3:10, “they 
always go astray in their hearts”) and render them defenseless before the 
consuming gaze of the one to whom account must be given (4:1 1-13). 

But what does the writer to the Hebrews mean when he talks of God’s rest, 
and what is the relationship of the New Covenant people to this rest? To 
answer the first question our starting point must be that of the writer — the 
phrase “my rest” in Psalm 95:11. The Septuagint term, which he takes up 
and employs eight times in this passage, is KaTaTravcn <? (cf. 3:11, 18; 4:1, 3 
[twice], 5, 10, 11). In addition, note that KotTonrotveLv is used twice as 
intransitive (4:4, 10) and once as transitive (4:8). The writer never defines 
what he has in view in using the term but seems to presuppose that its 
significance will have been readily understandable to his readers. The com- 
mon background for this understanding is the Septuagint. In all eight occur- 
rences of KaTaTravcris in this passage Psalm 94:1 1 (LXX) provides the basis. 
The only other occurrence of the term in the New Testament (viz. , Acts 7:49) 
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is the quotation of Isaiah 66:1 (LXX). The more usual term for “rest” in both 
the New Testament and the Septuagint is avaTravais. KaTaTravcns does 
not occur in Philo, occurs only once in Josephus (Ant. xvii.43), but is found 
twice in Joseph and Asenath, where both references are dependent on the 
Septuagint; Joseph and Asenath 8:9 is based on Psalm 94:1 1 (LXX) and Joseph 
and Asenath 22:13 echoes Isaiah 66:1 (LXX). 31 It is thus to Septuagint usage 
that we should look for the background of this term rather than to gnostic 
sources. 32 KaraTravcrLS occurs eleven times in the Septuagint and can mean 
either a state of rest or a resting place. On four occasions (Ex. 35:2; 2 Mace. 
15:l;Num. 10:35; 1 Kings 8:56) it clearly refers to the former; on six occasions. 
(Deut. 12:9; Ps. 131:14; 1 Chron. 6:31; 2 Chron. 6:41; Isa. 66:1; Judith 9:8) it 
clearly refers to a “resting place.” In the most significant reference for our 
quest, viz. Psalm 94:1 1, it could just possibly be either (on the word n|TUB the 
commentators are divided). 33 The confusion seems to arise through reading 
into this text a more developed theology of rest. The primary meaning from 
the context must be a local one with reference to the land of Canaan. 34 
Psalm 95 is a liturgical psalm probably used in a temple festival. Twice the 
call comes to enter and worship (w. 2, 6), but then a warning and exhortation 
follow based on Israel’s wilderness experience (w. 7-11). With reference to 
this experience God’s resting place is clearly the promised land, but this takes 
on a heightened significance in the lifesetting of the psalm. This significance 
arises from the fact that in the Old Testament HITtfE is used both for God’s 
resting place in the promised land (Deut. 12:9) and for the temple as His 
resting place (Ps. 132:8, 14 cf. also niJB 1 Chron. 6:16, niJ 2 Chron. 6:41). 
Not everyone addressed in Psalm 95 may enter to worship. The person who 
has a hard heart may not enter God’s resting place of the temple as the 
wilderness generation could not enter the land of Canaan. 35 All this leads to 
the conclusion that Karanavcn^ in Psalm 94:1 1 has local significance, indi- 
cating God’s resting place with primary reference to the land of Canaan but 
with possible associations with the sanctuary. 

Psalm 95:1 1 with its local significance takes its place among other such Old 
Testament references as one strand in the complex of ideas about rest that the 
Hebrews would have inherited. In Deuteronomy, since Israel was to find rest 
from all its enemies in the land of its inheritance (12:10; 25:19, cf. also 3:20), 
the land itself can be called their resting place (12:9). In addition we find that 
God Himself has His resting place in the land, and especially in His sanctuary 
at Zion. This is particularly clear in Psalm 132:7-8, 13-14; Isaiah 66:1. In 
other places these two motifs are combined so that the resting place of the 
people is also the resting place of God (Deut. 12:9, 11; 1 Chron. 23:25; 
2 Chron. 6:41). 36 
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The theology of rest arises from the local connotations of Karanavat^ as 
God’s resting place, but by the time the writer of Hebrews takes this over it has 
undergone further developments. The rabbinic exegesis of Psalm 95:11 not 
only treats God’s resting place as local, but there is evidence that by the end of 
the first century a.d. this verse was linked with Deuteronomy 12:9 and Psalm 
132:14 and given an eschatological interpretation that connected it with the 
future world (cf. Tos. Sanh. 13:10; B.Sanh. 110 b; j.Sanh. X, 29c, 5; Aboth 
de R. Nathan 36). In addition some rabbis later call the new Jerusalem God’s 
resting place (cf. Sifre Deut. 1; Midr. Cant. 7:5; Pesik. 20 (143d). In this 
regard Joseph and Asenath 8:9 is also significant as representing a similar 
tradition of interpretation, for here Kararravat 9 (Ps. 94:11 LXX) has taken 
on an individual eschatological connotation as the heavenly place of rest 
entered by the elect at death. It seems very likely that being acquainted with 
such a tradition the writer of Hebrews views “rest” as an eschatological resting 
place with associations with the heavenly promised land, the heavenly Jeru- 
salem, and the heavenly sanctuary. This view is confirmed by the frequency 
of these items in Hebrews (cf. the heavenly sanctuary 6:19-20; 8:2; 9:11, 
23-24; 10:19, the city that is to come, the heavenly Jerusalem 11:10, 16; 
12:22; 13:14, and the heavenly promised land ll:14ff.) 37 

The eschatological significance of “my rest” goes beyond that of an 
apocalyptic heavenly resting place however, for the writer himself indicates 
that he is giving kolt air avert*; an even broader eschatological interpretation 
by linking Psalms 95:1 1 and Genesis 2:2 in 4:3, 4. The heavenly resting place 
awaiting the people of God is to be seen as part of God’s creation rest, and for 
this reason it is still available, since the possession of Canaan was a type of the 
divine rest that has been there since the creation. As von Rad correctly states, 
the welding together of these two texts “is an indication of the scope of the 
promised rest of the New Testament. This rest is an eschatological expecta- 
tion, a fulfillment of the prophecies of redemption, an entering into that rest 
which there has always been, from the beginning, with God. In the fulfill- 
ment of this hope the whole purpose of creation and the whole purpose of 
redemption are reunited. Such is the insight vouchsafed to the writer in the 
simple juxtaposition of these two texts.” 38 

This view of Genesis 2:2 is in line with the eschatological interpretation of 
the seventh day that we noted at the beginning. God’s rest is now seen as the 
consummation of His purposes for the creation, and according to the writer it 
was God’s intention to confer such a rest on His people. The linking of 
KaraTravat 9 in Psalm 94:11 with the divine rest at creation is facilitated by 
the fact that the cognate verb is used in Genesis 2:2 (Lxx, Kai Karerravaev 6 
0€O9, “and God rested”) and that Kararravat*; itself is used of Sabbath rest in 
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Exodus 35:2; 2 Maccabees 15:1. But in any case for the writer of Hebrews the 
two concepts are by no means entirely disparate. Precisely the opposite is true; 
both form part of one and the same divine purpose. After the Fall, God’s 
original intentions for humanity’s enjoyment of the promised consummation 
rest are now worked out through God’s acts of redemption among His people. 
The resting place in the promised land, in Jerusalem, and in the sanctuary all 
point forward to the fulfillment of God’s redemptive purpose. Now in He- 
brews the final goal of salvation can be depicted in spatial terms. The con- 
summation rest is pictured in terms of a heavenly resting place, the antitype of 
the resting place in the promised land referred to in Psalm 95: 1 1. Again, as we 
have seen, this fits the pattern of the letter to the Hebrews where the salvation 
of the life to come is viewed in terms of heavenly localities such as the 
sanctuary and the city. To this extent we agree with Kasemann in viewing 
KaTanavcn 9 as a heavenly locality, 39 but unlike him we do not hold Gnosti- 
cism to be the background for such a concept. Hofius has convincingly 
refuted Kasemann’s thesis and shown that the roots of this concept he in 
Jewish apocalyptic literature. 40 In such works the place of rest can be either 
the future resting place of the blessed at the end of history (cf. 4 Ezra 7:26/?, 
32, 38, 119-125; 8:52; 1 Enoch 39:4, 5, cf. also 38:2; Test. Dan. 5:12) or the 
final resting place of the soul after death in the beyond (cf. 2 Enoch 8:3, cf. 
also 9:1; Joseph and Asenath 8:9; 22:13) or the intermediate resting place of 
souls until they are reunited with bodies in the resurrection (cf. 4 Ezra 7:2 5ff. , 
91; TAbr 7:16; 8:11, 1 5; 9:1; T Isaac 1:9-1 1). 41 

The conclusion that the consummation is depicted as a heavenly locality 
provides an appropriate lead into the question of the relationship of the 
readers of Hebrews to the divine rest and the time of their entry into it. We 
shall consider this question before returning to the topic of the divine" rest in 
its designation as o-a^artcr/Ao?. 

While there can be no doubt that the consummation rest remains future 
(cf. the exhortation of 4:1 1), it would certainly be wrong to adopt the position 
of a number of commentators who hold “my rest” to be entirely future. This 
would not only be to ignore the evidence of this passage but to miss the 
structure of the writer’s thought throughout the letter. In the light of this 
common misunderstanding it is worth stressing from a number of angles that 
this rest has already become a reality for those who believe. It is now that we 
see the significance of the fact that the rest is pictured in spatial terms in 
heaven. As elsewhere in apocalyptic literature and in the New Testament the 
concept of heaven is being employed to express the view that the eschatologi- 
cal benefits of salvation are already present. 42 Here in Hebrews the city' to 
which Abraham looked forward (11:10) is still to come (13:14) and yet the 
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readers can be told that already “you have come to Mount Zion and to the 
city of the living God, the heavenly Jerusalem . . .” (12:22). In Hebrews such 
spatial concepts do not stand for the eternal in the sense of that which is ideal 
and timeless but rather signify that the future is already present in heaven and 
therefore available now. The heavenly tabernacle is thought of as having been 
there all the time, so that the rites of the Old Testament can be considered 
copies and shadows; yet the ministry of Jesus in this sanctuary has begun only 
in these last days, so that it has now become available for access to those who 
have faith. 43 These patterns can be applied to the heavenly rest. Like the city, 
that resting place to which Israel never fully attained is still to come and yet by 
faith believers already have access to it (cf. 4:3). Like the sanctuary, the rest 
has been there in heaven since the foundation of the world (4:3, 4) so that 
again the Old Testament references can be considered types or shadows of that 
final rest, which has become available through the work of Christ (cf. 3:14). 
One of the themes of Hebrews is that through Christ the heavenly realities 
have become accessible to believers, and the rest is one of those realities. 

The present availability of the rest is further underlined when we realize 
what is involved in the concept of faith mentioned in 4:3: “We who have 
believed enter that rest.” As Barrett correctly points out, faith in Hebrews “is 
not merely a waiting for the fulfillment of the promise; it means through the 
promise a present grasp upon invisible truth.” 44 According to Hebrews 11:1 
faith makes real in the present that which is future, unseen, or heavenly. This 
is why those who have believed can be said to enter the rest already. 

The model of the church as a company of wanderers on a journey to a 
distant heavenly resting place reflected in the title of Kasemann’s study of 
Hebrews, Das wandernde Gottesvolk y has misled too many commentators to 
suppose that the rest is entirely future. Whatever truth there may be to this 
model, 45 it does not reflect accurately the situation of the people of God as 
depicted in our passage. The setting which the writer has in mind for Israel in 
the wilderness (cf. 3:16-19) is that recorded in Numbers 14 and this passage 
influences his interpretation throughout. 46 In Numbers 14 the wilderness 
generation are not in the midst of their wanderings but stand on the verge of 
entry into the promised land, having arrived at the goal of their pilgrimage. It 
is this that provides the comparison with the New Testament people of God. 
Both groups stand directly before the fulfillment of God's promise. The 
Christian community, confronted by this direct availability of the entry to 
heavenly rest, and having received the heavenly call (3:1), must beware lest 
they too go astray through unbelief at this last moment of eschatological 
salvation (cf. 2:3), and hence the warnings come with such force. 47 

These general considerations all indicate that when it comes to the specific 
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exegesis of 4:3, the present tense eicrepxbfJLeda eis Ti)v Kocrairavdiv (“we 
enter that rest”) is to be taken as a true present and not simply viewed as 
having future force. Kistemaker states, “The author does not employ the 
future tense, nor does he say, ‘we are sure to enter/ By placing eicrepxo/JLe 6a 
emphatically first in the sentence, he wishes to affirm that God's promise has 
become reality in accordance with His plan and purpose.” 48 Similarly Mon- 
tefiore writes, “The Greek text means neither that they are certain to enter, 
nor that they will enter, but that they are already in the process of entering.” 49 

This interpretation also does justice to the force of “today” throughout the 
passage. The writer can apply the “today” of Psalm 95:11 (cf. 3:7) to the 
present situation of his readers (3:1 3-1 5), and the next chapter indicates why. 
God, through the psalmist, was setting a future date for making His rest 
available (cf. 4:7, 8). That time has now come: “Today, when you hear his 
voice.” The readers had now heard God's voice as it spoke through Christ in 
these last days (1:1, 2) and received the promise of entering the rest. “Today” 
brackets the period of “already” and “not yet” as regards God’s rest for those 
who live during the period when the ages overlap. The time for entry into rest 
is “today,” not after death or at the parousia. On this new day the rest has 
become a reality for those who believe but remains a promise that some may 
fail to achieve through disobedience, so that all are exhorted to strive to enter 
it. Barrett sums up the situation most judiciously. “The ‘rest,' precisely be- 
cause it is God's, is both present and future; men enter it, and must strive to 
enter it. This is paradoxical, but it is a paradox which Hebrews shares with all 
primitive Christian eschatology.” 50 

The fulfillment of the promise of rest has been brought about through 
Christ. Believers enter the heavenly rest since they share in the heavenly call 
(3:1) with their great High Priest who has passed through the heavens (4:14). 
They are partakers of Christ /xeroxot rov xP LCTT °v (3:14) and it is for this 
reason that, if they hold firm, they are also partakers of God's rest. Joshua 
(Greek T 770 - 0 V 9 ) did not give the people rest (4:8); his entry into the promised 
land can be compared to that of the high priest into the copy and shadow of 
the heavenly sanctuary (cf. 8:5). The fulfillment of God’s promise awaited the 
true Jesus who has opened the way for His people into God's heavenly rest. 

We are now in a position to feel the full force of the added twist the author 
gives to the concept of rest in 4:9, 10. In line with our conclusions so far and 
the argument of the passage, 4:9 is not to be taken as an entirely future 
reference. When the writer says, “So then, there remains a rest for the people 
of God,” he is not beginning a new train of thought in which he would be 
saying that this remains in relation to our present situation. Rather he is 
completing the same point he has made in 4:6 and has justified with reference 
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to David and Joshua. ‘There remains” (4:9) is with reference to the rest of the 
promised land. It is future to that time, the time of Joshua (4:8). It is set for a 
“certain day ‘today’” (4:7) and “another day” (4:8), which as we have seen, 
begins right now. The term aa^^arterpos occurs only here in the New 
Testament, and it seems to have been deliberately substituted for 
KQiTaTravaLS. The substitution could take place because the writer has al- 
ready connected Karan averts with God’s rest on the seventh day and because 
that word was used for the Sabbath rest (Exod. 35:2; 2 Maccabees 1 5: 1, LXX). 
But the use of cra/3 ($ar ter /jlo<; elsewhere in extant Greek literature gives an 
indication of its more exact shade of meaning. It is used in Plutarch, De 
Superstitione 3 (Moralia 166A) of Sabbath observance. There are also four 
occurrences in post canonical literature that are independent of Hebrews 4:9. 
They are Justin, Dial c. Tryph. 23:3; Epiphanius, Panar. haer 30:2:2; Mar- 
tyrium Petri et Pauli cap. 1; Const. Ap. 2:36:2. In each of these places the 
term denotes the observance or celebration of the Sabbath. 51 This usage 
corresponds to the Septuagint usage of the cognate verb (ra/3/3cm£co (cf. 
Exod. 16:30; Lev. 23:32; 26:34f.; 2 Chron. 36:21), which also has reference to 
Sabbath observance. Thus the writer to the Hebrews is saying that since the 
time of Joshua an observance of Sabbath rest has been outstanding. What is 
the Sabbath rest that the New Testament people of God must observe? It is to 
enter God’s rest (Karanavats again) and thereby cease from one’s own works 
(4:10). This is analogous to God’s ceasing from His works at the creation (cf. 
also 4:4). As we have seen, God’s rest is entered by believing (4:3). Therefore 
the New Covenant people of God discharge their duty of Sabbath observance, 
according to this writer, by exercising faith. Thereby they participate in God’s 
gift of eschatological salvation and cease from their own works (and r&v 
epy (x)v avrov ), which here have not a physical reference but as elsewhere in 
the New Testament a salvation connotation, that which this writer in 6:1 
(peravotas and veKptbv epycov) and 9:14 {and veKptbv epywv) calls dead 
works. 52 They cease from their own works so that God may work in them (cf. 
13:21). Of course the consummation of this salvation rest that is anticipated 
now by faith will involve the removal of all curse on work and the enjoyment 
of that state of completion and harmony experienced by God after His creative 
work and intended by Him for humanity. This Christian Sabbath-keeping 
will involve the realization of everything that God had intended by His own 
Sabbath rest. 

In the light of all we have seen of the right and complex theology of rest in 
Hebrews, it comes as a surprise to read the conclusion that Jewett draws from 
this passage. “Since the rest which we have in Christ as a present possession is 
also an earnest of a future hope, we too, like God’s people of old, have our 
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literal day of rest — a type and sign of that final rest.” In this connection he 
makes reference to the assembling of believers together mentioned in 10:25. 53 
This provides Jewett with his basic theological justification for Sunday as a day 
of rest, but it ignores the fact that this passage simply does not have such a 
point in view 54 and that nowhere else in the New Testament is such a 
conclusion drawn. 

Bacchiocchi is on safer ground when he argues that since the letter is 
addressed to Jewish Christians, the writer assumes their observance of the 
Sabbath. 55 If any literal day of rest is presupposed by the passage then it would 
certainly be the Jewish Sabbath rather than the first day of the week. However, 
this argument too begs many questions. We simply do not have enough 
definite knowledge of the Jewish Christianity of the readers of Hebrews to base 
an argument on its character. Besides, the argument assumes a monolithic 
attitude to Sabbath observance among Jewish Christians. Those who hold that 
the practice of worship on the first day goes back to Palestinian Christianity 
would wish to dispute this. More importantly, this view flies in the face of 
what we know of the attitudes of the writer of Hebrews. If it is tempting to 
assume that the Jewish Christian readers continued to keep the Sabbath, one 
would also have to assume that they believed in the continuing binding nature 
of the law, but at the canonical level of discussion, the author himself makes 
clear that the new situation brings a decisive discontinuity with the old cove- 
nant and its institutions. Most striking perhaps are the arguments of 8:13 that 
the first covenant is obsolete in the light of the coming of the new and 
7:1 1-19, 28 that both the law and the levitical priesthood belong to a past era 
of God’s dealing with His people. 

Above all, against both Jewett and Bacchiocchi, it has to be noted, that the 
fulfillment in Christ has brought about a profound transformation of the Old 
Testament concept of rest. This transformation is spelled out with regard to 
the day of literal rest when in 4:9, 10 the writer indicates what is involved in 
the Sabbath rest the believer is to observe. 

Conclusion 

It has become clear from these passages that the coming of Jesus Christ fulfills 
the concept of rest tied up with the Old Testament Sabbath and that because 
of the situation of the church between the Resurrection and the Parousia of 
Christ, there is an “already” and a “not yet” to that fulfillment. But it is not as 
if the “already” and the “not yet” balanced the scales exactly. The fact that the 
decisive turn of events has already occurred in Christ shows that the “already” 
outweighs the “not yet.” 56 As should also have become clear from these 
passages, the “already” is of such profound epoch-making significance that in 
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the process of fulfillment the old categories are reinterpreted and trans- 
formed. 57 Thus the true Sabbath, which has come with Christ, is not a literal, 
physical rest but is seen as consisting in the salvation that God has provided. 
The passages unfold what this Sabbath means. It includes the good news of 
deliverance, liberation and forgiveness brought by the mighty works and 
preaching of Jesus (Luke 4), release from the burden of the law (Matt. 1 1), the 
accomplishment of eschatological salvation with its giving of life (John 5), the 
fulfillment of the divine rest of Genesis 2:2, 3, which was intended for hu- 
manity to share (John 5 and Heb. 3, 4), and that salvation rest as a present 
heavenly reality entered by believing and ceasing from one's own works (Heb. 
3, 4). In short the physical rest of the Old Testament Sabbath has become the 
salvation rest of the true Sabbath. Believers in Christ can now live in God's 
Sabbath that has already dawned. Jesus' working to accomplish this super- 
seded the Old Testament Sabbath (John 5:17) and so does the doing of God's 
work that He now requires of people — believing in the one God has sent 
(John 6:28, 29). In fact the Sabbath keeping now demanded is the cessation 
from reliance on one's own works (Heb. 4:9, 10). 

This transformation of meaning is not unique to the Sabbath rest but is 
similar to that which takes place in the New Testament with regard to other 
concepts, for instance the way in which its writers treat the theme of the 
Temple or the way in which Paul treats the seed of Abraham in Galatians 3 
and Romans 4. This is not spiritualization in the popular sense of the word 
with its connotations of etherealizing concrete realities, but spiritualization in 
the best sense where the writer moves from earthly shadows to spiritual 
realities. Christ brings the spiritual reality; His work fulfills the intent of the 
Sabbath, and with Christ comes that for which the Sabbath existed. The 
reality of salvation rest supersedes the sign. The Gospel passages show that the 
Old Testament Sabbath and the rest associated with it can be used to describe 
the realities that have come with Christ, while Hebrews indicates in addition 
that they can be used to describe the heavenly realities as they are and as they 
will come with Christ. 

In the New Testament passages discussed in this essay the evidence has 
indicated that the sabbatical division of time was maintained but the concept 
of the Sabbath was transformed. The early Christians kept the weekly cycle in 
that they worshipped on the first day in seven. However, the theological 
perspective of the passages studied would indicate that the link between this 
first day and the Old Testament Sabbath was seen not in terms of a day of 
physical rest but in terms of celebration of the true Sabbath rest of salvation 
brought by the Christ whom believers worshipped and with whom they had 
fellowship. The evidence from the New Testament writers' perspective on 
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Sabbath rest points to there being no warrant for applying the physical rest of 
the Old Testament to the New Testament Lord’s Day. 

Two of the more recent attempts to give New Testament support for view- 
ing the first day as a day of rest are those of Jewett and Beckwith, who hold that 
because the consummation is yet to come the sign of a weekly Sabbath rest 
still holds. 58 We have criticized this view in passing in connection with the 
exegesis of the relevant passages, but here it should also be added that there is 
a sense in which all rest points to the consummation of rest; but there is no 
convincing reason from the New Testament evidence why this has to be 
associated with Sunday. 59 Also one cannot properly argue that, because the 
rest has not yet been consummated, we must therefore preserve the physical 
symbol of a day of rest. True, we live in a tension between the “already” and 
the “not yet,” and one of these poles must not be allowed to obliterate the 
other. Yet, not everything in eschatology participates in this tension in the 
same way: on the one hand the work of Christ on the Cross is over and done; 
on the other hand, the new heaven and the new earth have not yet dawned. 
The question, then, is, how do the New Testament writers perceive the 
Sabbath to fit into this eschatological context? They increasingly perceive of it 
as they would the day of atonement. The true day of atonement has already 
dawned, and the shadow is no longer necessary. Ultimate cleansing awaits the 
Parousia, as does consummation of the rest; but in neither case does the New 
Testament encourage us to think that the shadows of these realities are still to 
be cherished. Further, apart from his exegesis of John 5 and Hebrews 3, 4 
Jewett simply assumes the central point under discussion, namely the con- 
tinuity between Sabbath and Lord’s Day in terms of a literal day of rest. 
Beckwith bases his argument for this continuity on the notion of a creation 
ordinance and a doubtful exegesis of Mark 2:27 to support this. The absence 
of any other New Testament evidence means that both views necessitate the 
further conclusion that the apostles and early church did not grasp this con- 
tinuity seen by later Christians. 60 

As opposed to such a view we would reiterate that the theology of the New 
Testament writers in relation to the Sabbath rest and the Lord’s Day did not 
include the transference of the rest of the seventh day to rest on the first day. 
From the perspective of their theology perhaps the best exposition of what the 
injunction to rest of the fourth commandment now means for the believer 
remains that of the Heidelberg Catechism (Lord’s Day 38), which, after 
mentioning the duty to participate in public worship, continues, “. . . that all 
the days of my life I rest from my evil works, let the Lord work in me by his 
Holy Spirit, and thus begin in this life the eternal Sabbath.” Such a theology 
suggests that as Christian believers meet together on the Lord’s Day, they will 
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commemorate the true Sabbath rest Christ has brought through His death and 
resurrection, and under the Word of God and through mutual exhortation, 
they will be encouraged to continue in this rest so that their participation in its 
eschatological fullness will be assured. 
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The name “Lord’s Day” (KvpiotKr) rpjLepa) occurs only once in the New 
Testament at Revelation 1:10, but it is nevertheless basic to a consideration of 
the origins and significance of the Christian weekly day of worship, and 
consequently it has been the subject of considerable debate. The first two 
sections of this chapter will attempt to elucidate the meaning of the title itself; 
in the third section we shall look at some of the theories and evidence for the 
origins of Sunday worship in the period before Revelation 1:10; finally, we 
shall explore what this verse’s context in the Apocalypse may contribute to our 
understanding of the significance of the Lord’s Day. 

Tm; Usagk. of Kypiakos (“belonging to the Lord”) 

Despite much literature on KvpiotKr) r\pkpa y inadequate attention has been 
given to the meaning of the word KvpiaKos itself. Since study could have 
prevented some serious misunderstandings, we shall begin with a survey of 
usage. The word is not found in the Septuagint 1 or known in non-Christian 
Jewish literature; we shall therefore discuss the following areas of use: secular 
Greek, New Testament, second century' Christian literature, and Clement of 
Alexandria (the earliest writer to use the word extensively). 2 

Secular Greek 

The word is know n only from papyri and inscriptions, hence the belief at 
one time that it was coined by Paul or the early church. But though 
1 Corinthians 11:20 remains the earliest known occurrence of the w ord, its 
secular use (first attested A D. 68) cannot be derived from its Christian use. 
Almost all the known examples (from both Egypt and Asia Minor) are in 
connection with the imperial administration, especially finance: KvpiotKos is 
used to mean “imperial” w ith such nouns as ip’ujKos, il)r)<pos, Xoyo?, xPVpt* 
and v7TT)pe(jloL . 3 Liddell and Scott give one example of 6 KvpLaKos meaning 
“spirit invoked in magic,” and one example (from a.d. 137) where KvptaKos 
probably refers to an ordinary master rather than to the emperor. 4 It seems 
clear that the word was not in common secular use except with reference to 
the emperor. 

New Testament 

KvpuxKos is used only in 1 Corinthians 11:20 and Revelation 1:10. Both 
these texts will receive close attention below’. 

Second Century Christian Writers 5 

There are thirteen cases where KvptaKT] rj/zepa or KvpiotKT) alone means 
“the Lord’s Day.” 6 These will be discussed on the following page. 
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Didache 14:1. 

Ignatius, Magn. 9:1. 

Gospel of Peter 35, 50. 

Dionysius of Corinth, ap. Eusebius HE 4:23:11 (PG 20:388C). 
Epistula Apostolorum 18 (Coptic version) (trans. in Hennecke-Wilson 
I, 201). 

Acts of Peter ( Act. V ere . 29f.) (Latin trans. in R. Lipsius, Acta Apos- 
tolorum Apocrypha I, 79f.; English in Hennecke-Wilson II, 313-14). 
Acts of Paul (C. Schmidt, 32; trans. in Hennecke-Wilson II, 371). 
Melito of Sardis, ap. Eusebius HE 4:23:12 (PG 20:389A). 

Irenaeus, Fragment 7 (PG 7:1233). 

A Valentinian, ap. Clement of Alexandria, Exc. ex Theod. 63 (PG 
9:689B) (bis). 7 

There are fourteen other occurrences: 

Papias, ap. Eusebius HE 3:39:1 (PG 20:296A); the title of his work is: 
’E gr)yr)orL<; Xoylajv KvpiaKcbv. 

Papias, ap. Eusebius HE 3:39:15 (PG 20:300B): ra KvpiaKa koyta. 
Dionysius of Corinth, ap. Eusebius HE 4:23:12 (PG 20:389A): ai 

KvptaKai ypoupai. 

Irenaeus, Haer. 1:8:1 (PG 7:521 A): 7 rapafioXai KvpiocKod and 
KvpiaKa \6yia. 

Theodotus, ap. Clement of Alexandria, Exc. ex Theod. 85 (PG 
9:2 52C): KvpiaKa onka. 

In the parts of Irenaeus, Haer., of which only the Latin translation is 
extant, dominicus is used 8 with the following nouns: 

scripturae: 2:30:6; 2:35:4; 5:20:2 (PG 7:818B, 842A, 1178A) 

scriptura: 5:20:2 (PG 7: 1 178A) 

ministeria : 4:8:3 (PG 7:996A) 

argentum: 4:11:2 (PG 7: 1002B) 

bona: 4:13:3 (PG 7:1009A) 

passio: 4:34:3 (PG 7: 1085A) 

Clement of Alexandria 

K vpiaKTj rjpiepa is used twice: Str. 5:14; 7:12 (PG 9: 16 1 A, 504C). 
Clement also uses KvpiaKos twenty-eight times with the following 
twenty-four nouns: 
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ayajyr) 

a^'uopa 

Ct(TKr)(JL < ? 

avdevrela 

oupdapcria 

ypa<pai 

belirvov 

8iadr)Koa 

8i8acTKayLa 

8vvapLL<; 

ekeyxos 

kvepyeia 

€VTo\ai 

K€(pa\r) 

K\r)povopLLa 

Xao9 

A 6709 

\6yoi 

piovi) 

01/C09 

ttolSos 

rpcxpr) 

vioOecria 

<p(OV7) 


Str. 3:7 (PG 8:1161B) 

PaedA:7(PG 8:320B) 

Sfr. 4:6 (PG 8:1240A) 

Paed. 2:3 (PG 8:433B) 

Paed.2.2(PG 8:409B) 

Str. 6:1 1; 7:1; 7:16 (PG 9:313A, 404B, 529B) 

Paed. 2:2 (PG 8:429C) (quoting 1 Cor. 11:20) 

Sfr. 6: 17 (PG 9:393C) 

Paed. 2:8; Sfr. 7:10; 7:15 (PG 8:465B; 9:481A, 525B) 
Sfr. 6: 14 (PG 9:337A) 

Pc2^. 1:9 (PG 8:3 52C) 

Sfr. 7:10 (PG 9:48 IB) 

P^d. 1:13 (PG 8:376A) 

Sfr. 5:6 (PG 9:64C) 

Sfr. 6:16 (PG 9:369A) 

Sfr. 7: 16 (PG 9: 54 IB) 

Sfr. 1:5 (PG 8:72 1 A) 

Sfr. 3:12 (PG 8:1 185B) 

Sfr. 7:10 (PG 9:48 IB) 

Sfr. 3:18 (PG 8:121 2B) 

Paed. 1:10 (PG 8:364A) 

Paed. 1:6 (PG 8:304A) 

Sfr. 6:8 (PG 9:289B) 

Sfr. 6:3 (PG 9:252C). 


From these very varied examples of usage it is clear that in meaning the 
word KvpiaKos is simply synonymous with ( rov ) Kvpiov in all cases where 
( tov ) Kvpiov is used adjectivally with a noun, with the exception of instances 
of the objective genitive. 9 The meaning is as various and indefinite as the 
adjectival use of the genitive, and must be determined from the sense and 
context in any particular case. 10 Irenaeus and Clement evidently use 
kvpiolkos and (roi)) Kvpiov interchangeably 11 and virtually indiscrimi- 
nately. 12 They do not restrict their use of kvplolko 9 to stereotyped phrases; 
rather it seems that it is the familiarity of common and scriptural phrases 
which best accounts for their failure to use KvpiaKos in a few significant cases 
(1 alpa , “blood”; crd)^ia,“body”; rrapovcrla , “coming”). 13 

Only two phrases with KvptaKo 9 seem to have become stereotyped or 
technical phrases by the time of Irenaeus and Clement: KvpiaKi) (fj/zepa), 
“Lord's day,” and KvptaKai ypa<pal , the “Lord's Scriptures.” The latter is 
found in Dionysius of Corinth as well as three times in Irenaeus (also once in 
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the singular) and three times in Clement. Neither Irenaeus nor Clement uses 
ypa<pai (rov) Kvpiov. On the other hand, KvptaKov delirvov* (“the Lord’s 
Supper”), whatever the background to its use in 1 Corinthians 1 1:20, did not 
establish itself in general usage; it is rare in the Fathers and its few occurrences 
are best seen as conscious reminiscences of 1 Corinthians 11:20. 14 Similarly 
the one other phrase in which KvptaKos is attested at an early date, Papias’ 
KvpLaKa \byia (“the Lord’s sayings”), does not appear to have become a 
technical term. 15 So it seems unlikely that the use of KvpLaKos was ever 
restricted to stereotyped phrases. 

It follows from this evidence that we cannot, with W. Foerster, 16 explain 
the rarity of the word in the New Testament by suggesting that its meaning 
differs from ( tou ) Kvpiov , that in the case of its use with belrrvov and ijgiepa 
there “is an indirect relation to the Lord, e.g. as compared with Xoyos rov 
Kvpiov , 7 rapovaia rov Kvpiov etc.”; for Papias already uses KvptaKOS to 
express a more direct relationship (i KvpiotKa. \byta) y while Paul uses (rov) 
Kvpiov to express relationships equally indirect (e.g., rrori)piov , 1 Corin- 
thians 1 1:27). It is true that the word is rarely attested before Irenaeus, but the 
phenomenon for which we need to account is not an extension of meaning 
but only an extension of use. From the beginning KvpcaKos was used as 
simply synonymous with (rov) Kvpiov. 

Why then did the word come only slowly into common Christian usage? If 
we remember that it is not common in the ordinary secular Greek of the first 
and second centuries the answer is not difficult. The word became common 
only in two spheres, the imperial administration and the Christian church; in 
each case it referred to the single Kvpuos who required no further specification 
and to whom reference was made sufficiently often for an adjective to prove 
useful. Such an adjective was not, however, strictly necessary, and so 
KvpiaKos would be likely to spread only at the rate allowed by general 
linguistic conservatism, reinforced, no doubt, by the familiarity of the lan- 
guage of the Septuagint, which makes no use of KvpiaKO ' ?, and then of the 
New Testament, which makes very little use of it. Thus the only occasional 
use of KvptaKOs in the period before Irenaeus is not altogether surprising. 

This explanation, however, also accounts for the fact that so many of the 
early occurrences are in the phrase KvpiaKT) rjgLepa. In this case, the term is 
not simply interchangeable with i)pLepa (rov) Kvpiov , since by long estab- 
lished usage the latter referred to the eschatological Day of the Lord. Thus if 
early Christians wished to call the first day of the week after their Kvpios, they 
could not use the term r)pepa (rov) Kvpiov without ambiguity and confu- 
sion. This, it would seem, is the reason why KvptaKr) rjpLepa early estab- 
lished itself as the common Christian name for Sunday. While KvpcaKbs 
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itself only slowly came into common use because it was a mere alternative to 
roy Kypioy , the phrase KvpuxKi) i]pkpa came rapidly into use because 
another term besides i] pepa (rov) Kypioy was necessary. In fact so commonly 
was it used that from an early date KyptaKi] alone sufficed to name the day. 17 

Upon the fact that KyptaKos occurs in the New Testament only in 
1 Corinthians 1 1:20 and Revelation 1:10, theories about the interconnection 
of the two terms KyptaKov ftelnvov and KvpLctKr) i]pepa have not in- 
frequently been based, and a case for the derivation of the latter from the 
former is a significant link in W. Rordorf s chain of argument about the origin 
of the Lord's Day. In terms of the historical evidence , however, such a case is 
extremely suspect. The following points should be considered: (1) In view' of 
the second century usage listed above it is very unlikely that first century 
Christians used KyptaKos only in these two phrases, even though at that stage 
the word was doubtless not used very often. Papias’ phrase KvpiaKa \6yta is 
in fact chronologically closer to Revelation 1:10 than 1 Corinthians 11:20 is, 
but no one has suggested any particular connection between the phrases 
KvpiaKa koyta and KyptaKi] rjpkpa. The two New' Testament occurrences 
of KyptaKO <? are, as evidence of first century Christian vocabulary, an acci- 
dent of survival rather than a significantly restricted terminology. (2) Paul uses 
(rou) Kypiov as an adjectival phrase with a noun very rarely (excepting Old 
Testament quotations and cases of the objective genitive). The uniqueness of 
his use of KyptaKos in 1 Corinthians 1 1:20 is therefore less remarkable than if 
he frequently used expressions where one might expect it. (3) It may then be 
merely accidental that Paul wrote KyptaKov belnvov (1 Cor. 11:20) and to 
epyov roy Kypioy (15:58; 16:10), rather than belnvov roy Kypioy and to 
KyptaKov epyov. Purely stylistic reasons (the need to balance Kypioy and 
batpovitov) may have prevented KyptaKov 7rori]ptov and KyptaKi] 
rpaire^a in 10:21. (4) Neither KyptaKov belirvov nor delnvov roy Kypioy 
occurs in Christian literature before Hippolytus (A post. Trad. 26:5; cf. 27: l) 18 
except here in 1 Corinthians 11:20. Thus we cannot tell whether it is here a 
technical expression (perhaps the Corinthians normally spoke simply of to 
belnvov); or if it is, whether it is Paul’s term or the Corinthians’; or, con- 
sequently, how widely it might have been used. (5) In view' of the context of 
deliberate contrast with pagan sacrificial meals, it is possible that either Paul 
or the Corinthians may have used KyptaKos in imitation of the use in the 
mystery religions of adjectives formed from the names of deities to designate 
aspects of the cult: temples, feasts, priests, worshippers etc. 19 Though it is 
mere conjecture, 1 Corinthians 11:20 would make excellent sense if 
KyptaKov behrvov were a title the Corinthians had deliberately chosen to 
differentiate the Christian cultic meal from (e.g.) the AtovytrtaKov beiir- 
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vov. 2Q The same association (in a situation where pagan slanders about the 
Christian cultic meal had made it an embarrassment) may explain why later 
writers abandoned or avoided the term. 21 (6) Forty years separate Paul's use of 
KvpiaKov Selirvov in a letter to Corinth and John's use of KvpiaKi) rjpipa: 
in a letter to the seven churches of Asia. To establish that the title of the Day 
derived from the title of the Supper we should need evidence (which is plainly 
not available) that KvpiaKov beZirvov was a term that continued to be used 
during this period and that was used in those churches of Asia Minor and 
Syria to which all the available evidence points as the origin of the term 
KvpLQiKT) fj/xepa. Other terms for the Lord's Supper (eoxctpurrla in Ign. 
Eph. 13:1; Smyrn . 7:1; 8:1; Philad . 4:1; Didache 9:1, 5; cf. also ayam) in 
Jude 12; ? 2 Peter 2:13) are both chronologically and geographically closer to 
the Asian church of Domitian's reign than the subsequently unattested term 
of 1 Corinthians 11:20. Rordorf's theory is therefore (while not of course 
ultimately disprovable) wholly unprovable. The evidence does not allow us to 
reduce the term KvpiaKi] rjpepa to mere shorthand for “Lord's Supper Day." 
Precisely in what sense late first-century Christians meant that the Lord's Day 
was the Lord's is not clear from the title itself, but they seem to have meant 
that in some sense it was. 22 

The TermKypiakh 'Hmepa (The Lord's Day) 

There are four possible interpretations of KvptaKrj rjpepa in Revelation 1:10: 
(1) the eschatological Day of the Lord; (2) the (Saturday) Sabbath; (3) Easter 
Day; (4) Sunday. The first two of these suggestions presuppose that the 
meaning is different from that of the phrase as used in the second-century 
literature cited above. 23 The third interpretation supposed that in some of 
these second-century instances the meaning is Easter and in others Sunday. 
While there can be no a priori assumption that the second century evidence 
will determine the meaning in Revelation 1:10, that evidence is clearly rele- 
vant to the discussion and we begin by considering it. 

Didache 14:1 

Korra KvpiaKrjv 8e Kvpiov. . . . No really convincing explanation of this 
old phrase (commonly translated “on the Lord's own day") has yet been 
suggested. Bacchiocchi adopts a suggestion (by J. B. Thibaut) that the noun 
implied is not 77 /xepap but 8 i 8 ax i 7 1 '’ so that the phrase should be translated 
“according to the sovereign doctrine of the Lord." 24 But it is doubtful whether 
readers would have been able to supply didaxw, since the only other attested 
usage of KvpLaKr) (“Lord's") with a noun implied is with ripepa (“day") 
implied, and it should be noted that this is the way in which the Apostolic 
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Constitutions (7:30:1) interpreted the Didache. 25 Moreover this suggestion 
has no explanation for the redundant Kvpiov. 

J.-P. Audet amends the text to Kad ’ iyuLepav 8e Kvpiov explaining 
KvpLotKr)v as an explanatory marginal gloss that later replaced r)pepav in the 
text. 26 This might be attractive were it not that elsewhere rjpLepa Kvpiov 
always means the eschatological Day of the Lord, never a day of worship. If 
the pleonasm is intended to stress the solemnity of the day (as Rordorf 
suggests), then the text may well presuppose that KvpiaKJ) was already the 
kind of stereotyped term whose real reference to the Lord Jesus could be 
forgotten (much as one might feel it useful to explain “the Lord's Prayer” by 
some such words as “the prayer which the Lord himself taught us”). C. W. 
Dugmore's suggestion 27 that Kvpiov serves to designate Easter Sunday is 
really self-defeating in the context of his argument for a reference to Easter in 
Revelation 1:10, because it too requires that kvpiolkj)v alone already meant 
Sunday in common usage. 

Although the context strongly suggests the regular weekly worship of the 
church, we cannot go as far as Rordorf who asserts that it “points unambigu- 
ously” to this. 28 Only in the light of other evidence that KvpiocKTj meant 
Sunday will we be able to be sure of this meaning in the Didache . 

Ignatius , Magnesians 9:1 

“. . . no longer sabbatizing but living according to the Lord's Day (pLrjKeri 
(jafifiaTL^ovTe.*; a\\a Kara KvpiaKi)v ^covres), on which (kv rj) also our 
life arose (avereckev) through him and through his death.” 

This passage has provoked textual debate since the only Greek manuscript 
extant reads Kara KvpiaK7)v farjv £a>r"re<?, which could be translated “living 
according to the Lord's life.” Most scholars, however, have followed the Latin 
text (secundum dominicam ), omitting ^corjv and translating “living according 
to the Lord's Day.” 29 The greatest difficulty about retaining or)v 30 is in 
making sense of the following clause, whose exact meaning is not obvious but 
which perhaps refers to Christians rising with Christ in their baptism on 
Sunday. 31 The use of avereikev, a verb that refers to the rising of heavenly 
bodies rather than naturally to rising from the dead, may indicate that already 
Ignatius has in mind the pagan name for Sunday, “the day of the sun,” 32 and 
therefore compares Christ's resurrection on Sunday with the rising of the sun. 

It is objected that the subject of the sentence is the Old Testament prophets, 
whom Ignatius could hardly have thought to have observed the Lord’s Day. 33 
However, some commentators think the sentence is about Jewish converts to 
Christianity. 34 Even if it refers to the prophets, it should not be assumed that 
Ignatius thought the Old Testament prophets kept the Sabbath (cf. Barn. 1 5, 
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and the quotation there of Isa. 1: 13f.). He may mean that they abandoned the 
practice of Judaism and lived in hope of the new life, which would become 
available on the day of Christ’s resurrection (cf. the whole context in chapters 
8 and 9). 

Of course it is true that the real contrast Ignatius intends to draw is not 
between days as such but between ways of life, between “sabbatizing” (i.e. 
living according to Jewish legalism) and living according to the resurrection 
life of Christ. But the text becomes most easily intelligible if we understand 
him to be symbolizing this contrast by means of a contrast of days, the 
Sabbath as the distinguishing characteristic of Judaism and the new Christian 
observance of the day of resurrection as symbolizing the new life which 
Christians enjoy through Christ. 

Can we be sure that KvpiaKrj here means Sunday and not Easter? Since 
the emphasis is on ways of life, we cannot too easily infer that Ignatius must 
be referring to a weekly day of Christian worship to balance the weekly 
Sabbath, 35 but still less can we argue that the reference to Christ’s resurrection 
requires a reference to Easter, as though Ignatius must be thinking of an 
annual rather than a weekly commemoration. 36 Reference to a weekly Lord’s 
Day would seem more natural, but on the evidence of this text alone we 
cannot be quite sure. 

Gospel of Peter 35 and 50 

Here 17 KvpiaKj] replaces plot (j&v) cra(dfieiTO)v (“the first day of the 
week”) used in the Resurrection narratives of the Gospels. Again it is clear that 
KvpuxKr) is already an accepted technical term and refers to a day, but the 
nature of the context makes impossible a final decision between Sunday and 
Easter. 37 

Later Second Century 

Fortunately most of the later second century references are less ambiguous, 
though we can infer nothing from the title of Melito of Sardis’ w'ork Hepi 
KvpiaKijs, since only its title survives. A reference to weekly Sunday worship 
seems very probable but not certain in the letter of bishop Dionysius of Corinth 
to bishop Soter of Rome (c. 170): “Today we have kept the Lord’s holy day 
(i KvpiaKi) ayta rjpepa), on which we have read your letter.” At about the 
same time, however, a passage in the Acts of Peter (Act. Verc. 29) clearly 
identifies dies dominica (“the Lord’s Day”) with “the next day after the Sab- 
bath,” and the Acts of Paul 3 * represents the apostle as praying “on the Sabbath 
as the Lord’s Day drew' near” (er Tepxopeviqs rrjs KvptaK ^ )$). In neither of 
these passages can w ; e understand the Lord’s Day to be an annual festival. 
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Epistula Apostolorum 18 (Coptic) 39 has Christ saying, “I have come into 
being in the Ogdoad, which is the Lord’s Day,” and the same identification of 
the gnostie Ogdoad with the Lord’s Day is found in the Valentinian text 
preserved by Clement (Exc. ex. Theod. 63: “the Ogdoad, which is called the 
Lord’s Day”). The predominantly antignostic Ep. A pp. may perhaps intend a 
secondary reference to Christ’s resurrection on the “eighth” day as well as to 
the more obvious gnostic idea of His origin in the Ogdoad, 40 but certainly the 
gnostic association of Ogdoad and Lord’s Day is hardly explicable except on 
the basis of a common Christian use of KvpiaKi] as a title for Sunday, the 
‘eighth’ day. 41 Gnostic writers had evidently appropriated the Christian es- 
chatological symbolic use of the eighth day (cf. Barn. 1 5; 2 Enoch 33:7), and 
assimilated this to the eosmological role of the Ogdoad in their own systems. 42 
For our purposes these two examples of gnostic usage are valuable additional 
evidence that in the later second century KvpiaKi] meant Sunday, and fur- 
thermore they attest that the use of this title had spread to Egypt. Though the 
earliest known uses of KvpiaKi] i]pepa are from the churches of Asia Minor 
and Syria, it seems clear that by the end of the second century this (with its 
Latin equivalent dies dominica) was the ordinary designation of the weekly 
day of worship throughout the greater part of the Christian world. 43 

Sunday or Easter ? 

The evidence from the second half of the second century is therefore 
consistent and unambiguous. The most obvious conclusion is that this later 
usage continues the earlier usage attested in the Didache , Ignatius and the 
Gospel of Peter , which would therefore also refer to Sunday. 

At this point, however, we must take account of the argument that these 
earlier references are not to Sunday but to Easter. Proponents of this view 44 
argue that the Christian celebration of Easter as an annual commemoration of 
the Resurrection preceded the observance of Sunday as a weekly commem- 
oration, that the latter developed from the former, and that the title KvpiaKT) 
applied originally only to Easter and then derivatively to Sunday. This view 
has serious weaknesses. 

(1) While there is unambiguous evidence that Sunday was called KvpiaKi) 
from the second half of the second century onwards, there is no unambiguous 
evidence that Easter was ever called simply KvpiaKi] A 5 

(2) The argument could carry conviction only if it claimed that the weekly 
Christian Sunday and its title KvpiaKi] derived from Easter Sunday. But 
second century Christians were divided between those who followed the 
Roman custom of observing Easter on a Sunday and the Quartodecimans 
who celebrated Easter on 14 Nisan. In the early second century the churches 
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of the province of Asia were certainly Quartodeciman, and it is very probable 
that the churches of Syria were too. 46 But it is from these areas that the 
Didache , the Gospel of Peter and Ignatius’ letter to the Magnesians (and also 
Rev. 1:10) come. 

(3) The supposed chronological priority of Easter Sunday observance to 
weekly Sunday observance cannot be demonstrated from the evidence. Al- 
though scholars are still divided as to whether the Quartodeciman or the 
Roman practice is the more original, 47 Eusebius’ evidence does not allow us 
to trace Easter Sunday back beyond the early second century. Weekly Sunday 
worship is at least no younger, since, even if Acts 20:7 is disallowed as 
evidence, Bam. 15:9 is unambiguous evidence from the early second cen- 
tury, 48 and Justin’s First Apology (c. 152) can scarcely be recording a custom 
only just begun. The available evidence gives no chronological priority to 
Easter Sunday observance. 49 

(4) No explanation is offered of how the weekly festival is supposed to have 
developed from the annual celebration. From the later second century on- 
wards it is clear that Sunday was the regular day of Christian worship 
everywhere, and there is no record of any controversy over whether worship 
should take place on Sunday. The very universality of the custom argues its 
early origin. Would a custom that originated at a time between Ignatius and 
Justin have spread so rapidly and to such a uniform extent that no positive 
evidence of any Christian group which did not worship on Sunday has sur- 
vived, with the sole exception of the extreme wing of the Ebionites? Such 
explanations as “the weekly Sunday somehow developed from the annual” 50 
plainly will not suffice. It is in fact far more likely that it was the already 
established custom of weekly worship on Sunday which led to the transference 
of Easter from 14 Nisan to a Sunday. 

We conclude that in the Didache , Ignatius, and the Gospel of Peter 
KvpiaKT) is a technical term in fairly widespread use at least in Syria and Asia 
Minor, designating the first day of the week as the Christian day of regular 
corporate worship. It therefore becomes extremely likely that KvpiaKi] 
ijpkpa in Revelation 1:10 also means Sunday. John was writing to be under- 
stood throughout the churches of the province of Asia, which if they observed 
Easter at that period were Quartodeciman. 51 If he was writing in the reign of 
Domitian, he was writing no more than twenty years before Ignatius’ letter to 
the Magnesians , in the same area. Even if he w'as wanting earlier, it is still 
extremely improbable that the same title should have been transferred from 
one religious festival to another. To claim that Revelation 1:10 refers to Easter 
(or to the Sabbath) is mere speculation with no evidence whatever to support 
it. The wholly consistent usage of second-century writers indicates Sunday. 
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Sunday or Day of the Lord? 

The one suggestion not yet considered is that KvpiaKi] iyjLepa in Revela- 
tion 1:10 means the eschatological Day of the Lord; John means that he is 
transported in prophetic vision to the time of the End. The case for this 
interpretation has recently been argued by Bacchiocchi, 52 but the following 
arguments tell against it. 

(1) Why does John not use the normal Septuagint rendering rpiepa ( rov ) 
Kvpiov , which is followed by other New Testament writers? 53 This is not an 
entirely decisive argument if it can be presumed that when John wrote 
KvptaKr) ripepa was not yet a title for a day of the week. That John’s usage 
would be unique is not in itself an argument against this interpretation, for 
KvpLQiKos was not limited to customary or technical phrases and many of the 
examples given above are also unique. There is great variety in New Testa- 
ment terminology for the Last Day, 54 and John himself uses other terms (6:17; 
16:14). A motive for the unusual phrase might perhaps be found in a con- 
scious play on the meaning “imperial,” which was the common meaning of 
KvpLaKos in John’s day. 

(2) But if KvptOLKY) i)pLepa was already a title for Sunday, John could not 
have used it in an eschatological sense without misunderstanding. The use of 
KvpiaKr) in the Didache f Ignatius, and the Gospel of Peter seems to presup- 
pose a well-established usage, and in that case it is rather probable that 
KvpiaKr) rjpepa already meant Sunday in the reign of Domitian. This argu- 
ment would not apply if John wrote at an earlier date. 

(3) The interpretation is difficult to sustain in context. “The Day of the 
Lord” is not an accurate description of the contents of the whole of John’s 
prophecy. In 6:17, and 16:14 it is clear that he understands the “great day of 
God” in a fairly restricted sense; it is the time of final judgment on the world 
exclusive even of the preparatory judgments that lead up to it. Certainly 
neither the contemporary situation of the seven churches nor the new crea- 
tion of chapters 21 and 22 is included in the term. Nor does John write 
consistently from the standpoint of the time of final judgment. Rather, the 
prophecy seems to move forward towards this time and then beyond it, and 
John himself experiences visionary shifts of temporal standpoint. We shall 
show also that contextually the meaning Sunday is preferable, though the 
eschatological and counter-imperial overtones suggested by the phrase need 
not be ignored. 

The Lord s Day and thf. Resurrection 

Now that we have established that the first day of the week was the Christian 
day of regular corporate worship in the church of Asia at the end of the first 
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century, is it possible to move backward from Revelation 1:10 to discover the 
origins of Christian Sunday observance? Acts 20:7 and 1 Corinthians 16:2 are 
perhaps not entirely unambiguous evidence for Sunday observance in the 
Pauline churches, but seen in the light of later evidence there is a strong 
presumption that they should be so understood. But how much further back 
does the custom of Sunday worship go? Can it be traced to the Jewish - 
Christian churches of Palestine? To the original church in Jerusalem? 
Perhaps to the risen Lord Himself? 

First, we shall examine the possible evidence provided by the Resurrection 
narratives of the Gospels, and then ask whether a Palestinian origin for Sun- 
day observance can be postulated. Finally, we shall seek the reason for the 
early church's choice of the first day of the week. 

The Resurrection Narratives 

In this enquiry, where solid evidence is lacking and conjecture has been 
rife, we must proceed with care. Too many scholars in the past have been 
tempted to advance confident conclusions that the evidence does not justify. 
Sometimes this has been done in order to provide Sunday observance with 
clear dominical authority. From the Reformation to the present day a long 
and impressive series of writers have found reason to identify the origins of 
Sunday worship in the period of the resurrection appearances of Jesus. But we 
should note immediately that no early Christian document explicitly claims 
this. Our discussion of the meaning and usage of KvptaKos eliminates any 
likelihood that (as has sometimes been thought) the title KvpiocKT) rj/xepa 
means “the day which the Lord instituted." Even patristic defenses of Sunday 
observance are notable for their failure to appeal to a command of the risen 
Lord. 55 So we should be cautious. It is not very likely that our historical 
investigation will yield an authority for Sunday worship that the early church 
itself did not claim. 

The case for the origin of Sunday observance in the period of the Resurrec- 
tion appearances has taken various forms. It has sometimes been suggested 
that the risen Lord established a pattern of meeting the apostolic group weekly 
on Sundays and that the apostles continued the practice after the ascension. 56 
But the New Testament accounts hardly support such a conjecture; they 
record about a dozen appearances (to groups and to individuals) in the period 
between the Resurrection and Pentecost. Of these, four or five occurred on 
Easter Day, one on the following Sunday (Jn. 20:26), and the remaining six or 
seven are undated. 57 John is the only New Testament author who shows any 
interest in dating appearances after Easter Day, and it is possible (especially if 
John 21 does not belong to the original form of his Gospel) that he did intend 
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to draw a parallel between the apostles’ weekly meetings with the risen Lord 
on Sundays and the weekly meetings of the later church where the Lord is 
present by His Spirit. But it would be hazardous to draw definite historical 
conclusions from this possibility. The New Testament records leave us very 
uncertain about many aspects of the period of the Resurrection appearances. 
It may be that the custom of regular Sunday meetings goes back to that period, 
but this cannot be more than a guess. 

Another form of the argument for the origin of Sunday observance in the 
period of the Resurrection appearances is that of W. Rordorf, who differs from 
most of his predecessors in depending largely on the events of Easter Sunday 
evening, not those of later Sundays. 58 The argument is related to his convic- 
tion of a very close connection between Sunday observance and the Lord’s 
Supper. The breaking of bread in the earliest Christian community, holds 
Rordorf, “was a continuation of [the disciples’ ] actual table-fellowship with 
the risen Lord.” It took place on Sunday evenings because the practice origi- 
nated in the “Easter meal” on Easter Sunday evening. 59 The argument is 
unacceptable. 60 We have already criticized Rordorf s claim that the titles 
KvpiotKY} r)pkpa and KvpuxKov beinvov prove a close connection between 
Sunday and the Lord’s Supper. 

We need not dispute that early Christian Sunday worship in fact centered 
on the Lord’s Supper, but the problem of the origin of Sunday observance is 
not thereby solved since it does not follow that the Lord’s Supper cannot have 
predated Sunday observance. Moreover, Rordorf s theory requires such a 
close connection between the two that he must show that from Easter Sunday 
onwards the breaking of bread took place always on Sundays and only on 
Sundays. Not only is the evidence for this lacking, but there is evidence 
against it (Acts 2:46), which Rordorf must discount. 61 

The crux of Rordorf s theory is the supper on Easter Sunday evening , and 
his failure to discuss the real problems involved here is disquieting. His 
argument leaves the impression that the Gospels describe the risen Jesus 
sharing a meal with His disciples on the evening of Easter Sunday. He speaks 
of “the accounts of the Easter meal,” and assures us that the “parallelism 
stares us in the face if we place the accounts of the first appearance of Jesus on 
Easter evening beside the breaking of bread as practiced in the earliest Chris- 
tian community.” 62 Jesus’ appearance to the disciples on Easter evening is 
recorded in Luke 24:36ff.; John 20:19-23; Mark 16:14, but these can hardly 
be called “accounts of the Easter meal.” In Luke we must infer that the 
disciples were having supper (as the longer ending of Mark states), but only 
because Jesus eats a piece of fish, not for reasons of table fellowship but to 
demonstrate His bodily reality. 63 Perhaps from Acts 1:4 and certainly from 
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Acts 10:41 we know that the apostles did share meals with the risen Lord; but 
neither text need refer to this occasion. 64 To appreciate that there are really no 
“accounts of the Easter meal” we need only compare two other meals in the 
Resurrection narratives: the supper at Emmaus (Luke 24:30-31, 35) and the 
breakfast by the Sea of Tiberias (John 21:13). Both of these do offer support for 
the claim that the disciples’ “breaking of bread was a continuation of their 
actual table-fellowship with the risen Lord,” but they leave us in some doubt 
as to whether a meal in Jerusalem on Easter Sunday evening had the singular 
importance Rordorf claims for it. 65 

In the traditions of the Resurrection appearances as we have them the 
supposed “Easter meal” has disappeared from John and only survived in Luke; 
where the significance is quite different from that which Rordorf sees in it. In 
the traditions as we have them eucharistic significance is much more obvi- 
ously given to other meals not easy to fit into Rordorf s theory. So far from 
even noticing such problems, Rordorf proceeds: 

It must, moreover, be emphasized that the Easter meal was decidedly more impor- 
tant for the tradition of the primitive community than the memory of Jesus’ last 
meal. The Lord’s Supper was celebrated not on Thursday evening but on Sunday 
evening. From this alteration of the date we conclude that the meeting of the 
disciples with the risen Lord on Easter evening must have been for them like a 
second institution of the Lord’s Supper . 66 

Rordorf leaves us guessing how an event of such remarkable significance 
could have disappeared from the traditions. 

We conclude that the accounts of the Resurrection appearances permit no 
demonstrable case that Sunday worship originated at that time. Before leaving 
the Resurrection narratives, however, we may ask the more modest question, 
whether the gospel accounts provide evidence that at the time they were 
written , Sunday was observed as the day for Christian worship and understood 
as a memorial of the Resurrection. The synoptic Gospels’ emphatic dating of 
the discovery of the empty tomb on the morning of the first day of the week has 
quite often been thought a reflection of Sunday observance. This is possible, 
but it need not be the case. The insistence on the date could be no more than a 
way of affirming that as a matter of historical fact the Lord rose “on the third 
day” (a point of some significance in the tradition). Matthew’s phraseology in 
particular may be designed simply to indicate that the women visited the tomb 
as soon as they could after the Sabbath. In the case of the fourth Gospel the 
evidence is rather more suggestive; “the first day of the week” is repeated at 
20:19 and Jesus’ second appearance to the apostles is dated a week later 
(20:26). 67 But again we cannot be quite sure; such precise datings are a feature 
of this Gospel for reasons still in dispute and not easily decided. 
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It cannot therefore be proved that the Resurrection narratives in the Gos- 
pels presuppose Sunday observance in the churches of their time, though the 
fourth Gospel in particular seems to offer some support for this claim. What 
we can certainly conclude, however, is that the emphasis on “the first day of 
the week” in the tradition of the Resurrection narratives is such that, when 
Sunday worship was practiced, Christians must have connected it with the 
Lord’s resurrection on a Sunday. Whatever the origin of Sunday worship, it is 
evident that, once it became the custom, Christians familiar with the Gospel 
traditions would very soon have come to see it as commemorative of the 
Resurrection. This may seem a meager conclusion by comparison with the 
much larger claims that have often been made as to the connection between 
the gospel accounts of the Resurrection appearances and the origins of Sunday 
worship. It is, however, a conclusion of some significance, as we shall see. It 
indicates that we are unlikely to have any record of a stage in the Christian 
observance of Sunday before that at which it was understood to be the weekly 
worship of the risen Lord on the weekly recurrence of the day of His resurrec- 
tion. 

Palestinian Origin 

If Sunday observance cannot be shown to go back to the time of the 
Resurrection appearances, can it at least be shown to go back to the Palesti- 
nian Jewish-Christian churches? Again it must be admitted that the New 
Testament documents offer us no direct evidence. There are, however, con- 
siderations that make it likely that Sunday worship originated in the primitive 
Palestinian church. 

Sunday worship appears, when the evidence becomes available in the 
second century, as the universal Christian practice outside Palestine. There is 
no trace whatever of any controversy as to whether Christians should worship 
on Sunday, and no record of any Christian group that did not worship on 
Sunday. This universality is most easily explained if Sunday worship was 
already the Christian custom before the Gentile mission, and spread through- 
out the expanding Gentile church with the Gentile mission. It is very difficult 
otherwise to see how such a practice could have been imposed universally and 
leave no hint of dissent and disagreement. 68 It seems hardly likely that Paul 
would have begun this novel practice in the course of his Gentile mission, 
and in any case even Paul was not responsible for policy in the whole of the 
Gentile mission field (note that Barn. 15:9, one of the earliest evidences of 
Sunday observance, probably comes from Egypt). The conclusion seems 
irresistible that all of the early missionaries simply exported the practice of the 
Palestinian churches. 
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As for evidence about Palestine itself, we have the testimony of Eusebius 
(HE 3:27) that in his day there were two groups of “Ebionites.” One group 
kept not only “the Sabbath and the rest of the discipline of the Jews'’ but also 
“the Lord’s Day as a memorial of the resurrection of the Savior,” while a 
second group did not keep the Lord’s Day. It is impossible to do more than 
guess at the origins of this division but it is at least plausible to suppose that the 
former group retained the original practice of Palestinian Jewish Christianity , 
especially since this group shows no other sign of accommodating itself to the 
practice of Gentile Christianity. Although the evidence is late and the histori- 
cal relationship of these Ebionites to first-century Jewish Christianity is un- 
certain, it is certainly striking to find a group that remained strict in its 
adherence to the Law and repudiated the apostle Paul, but also kept the Lord’s 
Day. 69 They can hardly have viewed Sunday worship as a Pauline or Gentile 
creation. 

The strongest arguments against the Palestinian Jewish-Christian origin of 
Sunday observance are presented by Bacchiocchi. 70 His arguments, however, 
are limited to showing that the Jerusalem church “retained a deep attachment 
to Jewish religious customs such as Sabbath-keeping,” 71 and that therefore 
they could not have substituted Sunday for the Sabbath. These arguments are 
valid but they miss the point. Certainly Jewish Christians in Palestine (and 
probably many in the Diaspora too) continued to rest on the Sabbath and 
attend the temple or synagogue services, but they also met (as Bacchiocchi 
himself points out) as Christians in private houses to hear teaching from the 
apostles and to break bread together. As Bacchiocchi says, these gatherings 
“are not presented as conflicting with the services of the temple and synagogue 
but rather as complementing them.” 72 But what is there to refute the view 
that this complementary activity took place on Sunday? It is not the origins of 
Sunday as a Christian Sabbath that we are now tracing but the origins of 
Christian worship on Sunday. Once it is granted that there was Christian 
worship in the Jerusalem church in addition to Christian participation in the 
temple and synagogue worship, then Jewish Christian observance of the Sab- 
bath constitutes no contradiction of Jewish Christian worship on Sunday. 
Their specifically Christian meetings had to occur at some time, and it is even 
arguable that precisely because they remained faithful in their attendance at 
temple and synagogue services on the Sabbath some other time had to be 
found for Christian worship. 

In stressing the Jerusalem church’s complete conformity to Jewish religious 
practice it is possible that Bacchiocchi has played down their distinctive 
Christian selfconsciousness. He rightly rejects Rordorf s view that the earliest 
Christian community “no longer felt at home in Jewish sabbath worship . . . 
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even though it may have continued to keep the sabbath in outward appear- 
ance .” 73 The earliest church undoubtedly participated fully in Jewish Sabbath 
worship because it was the worship of the people of God, to which they 
belonged. They did not, like the Qumran covenanters, separate themselves 
from a temple cult that was judged impure, and only in the case of Stephen 
does a more negative attitude to the temple appear. There is no evidence that 
Jewish Christians in Palestine left the synagogue until they were excluded. 
Having said this, however, it is necessary to add that the Jerusalem church 
after Pentecost understood itself not simply as part of Israel but as the nucleus 
of the renewed Israel of the last days, as the eschatological community in 
which the eschatological Spirit was active. This consciousness of fulfillment 
was not seen to invalidate the Sabbath worship but it did demand in addition 
distinctively Christian meetings for Christian fellowship, for the exercise of 
the Spirit’s gifts, and for worship and prayer in the name of Jesus. Alongside 
the continuity with Jewish tradition, there was also the eschatological newness 
of the church’s new corporate experience. Since it was the resurrection of 
Jesus that marked the decisive beginning of the time of eschatological ful- 
fillment, it w'ould at least have been appropriate for the earliest church to 
choose the weekly recurrence of the day of His Resurrection as the time of its 
regular meeting. 

Why Sunday? 

It is impossible to be dogmatic as to the time of the origin of Sunday 
worship, but we have found reasons for thinking it probably began in the early 
Palestinian church. The primary reason for its origin must be the Christian 
need for a time of distinctively Christian worship. This need for some regular 
time of worship must be clearly distinguished from possible reasons for the 
choice of Sunday rather than another day. The choice of a day of the week is 
entirely natural in a Jewish context and anything less frequent would surely 
not have met the need. Thus it is beside the point to ask why early Christians 
should have chosen to commemorate the Resurrection weekly rather than 
monthly or annually. It was the need for a regular and frequent time of 
Christian worship that led to the choice of a day of the week. Commemorating 
the Resurrection, if it was a motive, would be the reason for choosing Sunday 
rather than another day . 74 

Not many reasons for the choice of the first day of the week have been 
suggested. The influence of the pagan “day of the sun” can be discounted if 
the origin of Sunday worship is Palestinian . 75 Some recent writers have 
suggested that Sunday observance originated from aspects of the calendar used 
in Jubilees and other sectarian Jewish writings, but such precedents as exist 
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here are slight and could hardly have contributed more to the Christian 
Sunday then minor psychological reinforcement for a practice that in itself 
seems to demand explanation as a distinctively Christian innovation. 76 For 
the crucial point of worship on Sunday, these Jewish sources provide no 
evidence, and it was that alone that made the early Christian Sunday a 
distinctive day. 

Somewhat more attractive is Reisenfeld’s suggestion 77 that Christians at 
first assembled for worship on Saturday evening or night following the end of 
the Sabbath. This argument, however, is heavily dependent on the question- 
able claim that Acts 20:7 refers to such a meeting on Saturday evening. 78 
Moreover, it does not really explain how Christian worship then moved to 
Sunday morning and evening. From Pliny's Epistle (10:96) it is clear that by 
the end of the first century Christians in Bithynia, at least, were meeting 
before dawn and again (presumably after work) in the evening of the same 
day. 79 So, if we follow Reisenfeld, we have to postulate two developments 
during the later first century: first, the Christian meeting moves from Saturday 
evening to Sunday morning; second, a Sunday evening meeting is added. In 
fact, the picture would be further complicated by the fact that the agape (a 
love feast) and eucharist would seem to have moved from Saturday evening 
(Acts 20:7) to Sunday evening (according to Pliny's informants), and then the 
eucharist back to Sunday morning in Justin's time (1 Apol. 65). Of course, 
such developments are not impossible. On the other hand, it may be that they 
presuppose too great a uniformity in early Christian practice. We should 
remember the extent to which practical considerations, including cir- 
cumstances of persecution, must have helped to determine the times of wor- 
ship. But what we need to account for is the fact that Christians came to 
regard Sunday as the distinctive day for Christian worship. They may have 
moved from a Jewish to a Roman method of reckoning the limits of Sunday, 
and customs of morning and evening worship may have varied, but appar- 
ently they did not feel free to move their worship to, say, Monday. Even if the 
early Christians began simply by meeting at the earliest convenient time 
following the synagogue services on the Sabbath — which is plausible 
enough — nevertheless, in time they came to regard the day, Sunday, as the 
day on which Christian worship should take place. This development be- 
comes obvious when the day acquires its name, the Lord's Day, and it is this 
development that still needs to be explained. 

In fact, Reisenfeld himself admits this development and attributes it to the 
identification of Sunday with the day of Christ's resurrection. 80 We are 
therefore driven back to this explanation for the origin of the Lord's Day as 
such. We have already seen that the prominence of “the first day of the week" 
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in the Gospel traditions of the Resurrection must have ensured that Sunday 
worship would very rapidly come to be seen as commemorative of the Resur- 
rection. Whether the choice of Sunday was originally a matter of mere con- 
venience or whether it was initially chosen as the day of the Resurrection, 
there can be no doubt that it was soon associated with the Resurrection, and 
only this can really account for the fact that worship on Sunday acquired 
normative status throughout the Christian world. 

It has sometimes been objected that the association of Sunday with the 
Resurrection is attested only at a late stage and in a way that marks it as 
secondary. 81 In fact, the association is clear in most of the early second- 
century references (Ignatius, Magn. 9:1; Gosp. Peter 35, 50; Barn . 15:9; 
Justin, I A poi 67), and in the next section w'e shall see that the same 
association is probably to be found in the Apocalypse. It is true that in 
Barnabas and Justin other reasons for the significance of Sunday are given first 
(Sunday representing the eschatological “eighth'’ day in Barnabas, and the 
day on which God began the creation in Justin); but surely the significant 
point is that what all these early testimonies share is the association of Sunday 
with the Resurrection. This common element must be the basic and most 
primitive theme, to which subsequent theological reflection added many 
other varied associations in the course of time. 

The story of the origin of the Lord’s Day remains in many respects obscure. 
But we have seen reasons for holding that Sunday worship began at an early 
stage of Christian history and was from an early stage understood as com- 
memorative of the Lord’s resurrection on the first day of the week. Our study 
of the origins of the Lord’s Day has given no hint of properly sabbatical 
associations; for the earliest Christians it was not a substitute for the Sabbath 
nor a day of rest nor related in any way to the fourth commandment. 82 It w^as 
simply, by the normative custom of the apostolic church, the day on which 
Christians met to worship, and, for us, the use of its title, the Lord’s Day, in 
Revelation 1:10 gives that custom the stamp of canonical authority. 

The Lord s Day in the Apocalypse 

In this section, working from the presupposition that the Apocalypse is a 
literary and thematic unity, we shall attempt to fill out the significance of 
John’s phrase ev rrj KupcoiKT) r]pepq in Revelation 1:10 from its context in 
the whole book. In its immediate context it completes the description of 1:9, 
where John tells his hearers that he shares with them the situation of faithful 
witness under trial to which the message of the whole book is directed. Then 
in 1:10 he establishes also a temporal connection; he receives his visions on 
the day when the churches meet for corporate worship and on the same day 
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his prophecy will be read aloud (1:3) in the church meeting. The total situa- 
tion of 1:9 and the specific occasion of the weekly day of worship (1:10) are for 
both John and his churches interrelated by the implications of their confes- 
sion of the lordship of Jesus Christ, This interrelation is to be understood from 
the rest of the book. 

Sovereignty is perhaps the central theme of the Apocalypse. While John’s 
prophecy moves against the background of God’s omnipotent control over 
history, within which even the satanic powers are comprehended (13:5-6, 15; 
12, 17), he refers to this emphatically but obliquely (“the beast was allowed to 
. . .” etc.). In the foreground — and as the primary object of John’s lavish use 
of imagery of kingship and ruling — is the kind of sovereignty that God exer- 
cises over those who recognize and willingly submit to His lordship. This kind 
of sovereignty is exercised through Christ, whose right to universal sovereignty 
was won through the Cross and Resurrection but whose effective rule over the 
world is yet to be fully actualized in history. John and his churches live in the 
time between Christ’s initial decisive victory, on which the whole establish- 
ment of God’s sovereignty over the world depends, and His coming final 
victory over the powers that still contest His sovereignty. This interim is 
characterized by a conflict of sovereignties, and the Apocalypse is aimed at 
providing the churches with an accurate perception of the nature of the 
conflict and calling them to faithful discipleship during it. 

John endorses the ordinary New Testament view that Christ conquered 
through suffering but now rules from the throne of God (3:21; 5:9-10). In 
1:5c* he bases the lordship of Christ on both His faithful witness until death 
and God’s vindication of that witness in the Resurrection. John’s initial vision 
of the risen Christ, which 1:10 introduces, is fundamental to the rest of the 
book. It is the one who died and came to life (2:8) who has already conquered 
Death and Hades, the ultimate force of evil (1:18). The crucified and risen 
Christ is Lord of the churches and is coming as Lord of the kings of the earth. 
The churches are the present sphere of His lordship in the time of the conflict 
of sovereignties. Christians are therefore addressed, in the seven letters, as 
(potential) “conquerors,” as those whose acknowledgment of Christ’s lordship 
must involve them in the same suffering witness that led Christ to the cross; 
they may only come to their own promised share in His universal lordship by 
following in His manner of conquest. As yet Christ’s conquest on the cross is 
by no means self-evidently a conquest to the world at large, and so the 
churches can see their own faithful witness unto death as “conquest” only as 
they are able to recognize Christ as the one who was crucified but is now the 
exalted Lord. The content of the letters reveals clearly enough that even the 
churches, the sphere of Christ’s present lordship, are the scene of the conflict 
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of sovereignties, the rightful lordship of Christ and the usurped lordship of 
Satan. The whole of the first three chapters involves a tension that presses 
forward towards the resolution of this conflict when the promises to the 
conquerors will be fulfilled in the new world of chapters 21 and 22, and the 
lordship of Christ will be universally acknowledged. The central part of the 
book is primarily concerned with the history that leads to this resolution, in 
which Christians are called to play their own part as conquerors. 

In chapters 12 and 13 the devil, cast out of heaven through the victory of 
Christ, is nevertheless widely successful in establishing his own, entirely 
spurious, claim to lordship on earth. The claim is spurious because in the 
single decisive victory he has already been defeated, but this is evident only to 
the saints. Hence the conflict begun on the Cross goes on in the world, 
though the immediate combatants are now the saints and the beasts, through 
whom the devil sets up a power structure of his own, imitative of the kingdom 
of heaven to which the saints belong. At the center of the conflict of 
sovereignties, John places the specific issue of martyrdom in defiance of the 
imperial claims to divine lordship; this is not only because it was the specific 
issue which his churches faced, but also because it provides the paradigm of 
what involvement in the conflict of sovereignties involves. This was the point 
at which “bearing the testimony of Jesus” could most obviously be seen as 
involving the full consequences of Jesus' own faithful witness. The story of the 
witnesses in chapter 1 1 sets out the parallel in full. It was also in persecution 
and martyrdom that the ambiguity of lordship in the time between the Cross 
and the Parousia became most apparent, so that the saints must be called not 
only to “endurance” (13:10) but also to “discernment” (13:18). From the 
perspective of heaven, martyrdom is called victory for the saints (12:1 1; 15:2); 
from the perspective of the world, it is called victory for the beast (1 1:7; 13:7). 
At least in terms of appearances the total lordship of the world is the beast’s, 
but in martyrdom the church’s unique character of already belonging to the 
Lord who reigns invisibly in heaven and is coming to reign on earth in the 
future is validated. It is the Christians’ recognition of the crucified Christ as 
the exalted and coming Lord that alone can differentiate them from the whole 
world, which is duped into worshipping the beasts. The ultimate test of the 
reality of this faith is martyrdom. 

John’s dating of his visions on the Lord’s Day — and the clear intention that 
they should be read aloud in the worship meetings of the churches — has often 
been linked with the liturgical material in which the Apocalypse abounds. 
Our argument here is independent of the attempts to discover traces of actual 
early Christian liturgy in the book. Just as John uses Old Testament language 
adapted to his purposes, he may also have used the language of Christian 
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hymns, but the hymns as we have them are framed for their context. This 
context is always heavenly or eschatological. No words of prayer or praise are 
actually placed on the lips of the church in this world, but the prayers of the 
saints on earth are referred to in 5:8; 8:3-4, and we have from John's own pen 
one doxology (1:5 6) and one prayer (22:20 b) addressed to Christ. He must 
have expected his hearers to join him in these. 

Worship and lordship belong integrally together. Worship is a community's 
recognition of its lord. Where people ascribe blessing, glory, wisdom, thanks- 
giving, honor, power, and might to “X," there "X" is lord. For this reason 
worship occurs in the conflict of sovereignties on both sides. Even the beast's 
kingdom would not be a kingdom if it existed by brute force alone; it is held 
together by the worship of the dragon and the beast, which is depicted as 
willing and spontaneous subjection to their lordship (13:34), albeit grounded 
on delusion. The beast's subjects are his worshippers, and hence the critical 
significance of the Christian refusal to worship the beast. 

Worship is thus indicative of the limits and extension of sovereignty. The 
two hymns addressed to God in chapter 4 display His absolute sovereignty in 
heaven, and then in three hymns addressed to the Lamb, and to God and the 
Lamb in chapter 5, we see God's sovereignty extended throughout the whole 
creation on the basis of Christ’s redemptive work. The universal dominion of 
the beast is realized in universal worship (13:8); in contrast, the conquerors 
proclaim the coming lordship of God: “All nations shall come and worship 
you" (15:4). This is fulfilled in 21:24-26, and again, the worship of God face 
to face is the eschatological goal of the church (22:3-4). 

John also uses scenes of heavenly worship to provide proleptic indications 
of the victory of the martyrs by showing them already participating in the 
worship of the heavenly sanctuary (7:9ff.; 14:2-3; 15:2-4), and to celebrate 
the coming of God's lordship over the whole world (11:15-18; 19:1-8). But in 
both cases the content of worship may be seen to have developed out of the 
initial worship scene of chapters 4 and 5. There the liturgical climax is 5:9, 
which introduced the “new song," the hymn that celebrates the redemptive 
work of Christ, which has accomplished the universal extension of God’s 
sovereignty. The words of the new song can be learned only by those who 
understand that Christ's faithful witness unto death was the means of victory 
(for this is its content). The martyrs learn this by conquering as he conquered 
(14:3-4; cf. 7:9-14). All the hymns after 5:9 are variations on the new song. 
The God who previously was “coming" to rule (4:8) is at the Parousia wor- 
shiped as the God who has come (1 1:17; 19:6), and the slain Lamb shares in 
the worship of the whole creation (5:13). 

By putting the new song only on the lips of angelic beings and martyrs does 
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John mean that it cannot be sung by the church on earth? Clearly not, for 
John's own doxology addressed to Christ in \:5b-6 contains precisely the 
content of the new song, and a church which did not worship Christ as the 
Lord who conquered on the cross could hardly be the sphere of Christ's 
lordship in the world. Why then does John insist (14:3) that only the con- 
querors can learn the new song? Characteristically, he is concerned that his 
churches should learn the implications of their worship. Worship is not an 
eschatological escape that spirits the Christian away into heaven or the New 
Jerusalem of the future and out of the conflict. If a man worships this Lord on 
Sundays he cannot bear the mark of the beast on weekdays. Those who 
worship the Lamb are involved in recognizing the cross as his victory and 
therefore also involved in the conflict of sovereignties as followers of the Lamb 
in his manner of conquest. Martyrdom authenticates the new song and only 
potential martyrs are entitled to sing it now. 

Nevertheless, for those who sing it aright, the new song is the church's 
joyful anticipation of the triumph that lies beyond the conflict; this triumph is 
coming soon with the Lord's return. All that is characteristic, in the 
Apocalypse, of the church's loyalty to Christ's lordship in this world — the 
suffering witness, the patient endurance, the faithfulness, the stern demands 
of discipleship in the way of the cross — all this has its place only in the context 
of the conflict of sovereignties. Such things belong neither in heaven now nor 
in the future consummation of the kingdom on earth. But in worship, the 
church already expresses Christ's lordship in the form it now has in heaven 
and will still have in the coming kingdom. In that sense the church is most 
eschatological in worship. 

We may conclude by drawing together some of the ways in which it seems 
that John would have understood the significance of Lord's Day worship 
within the context of the calling and goal of the church as his prophecy 
describes them. 

We have seen that John understands the resurrection to have established 
Christ's lordship and that the introductory vision of the risen Lord is basic to 
the understanding of the book. Christians may conquer because it is this Lord 
whom they worship on the Lord's Day. Probably, therefore, John associates 
the choice of this day with Jesus’ Resurrection on the first day of the week. 

If it is correct to suppose that for John the conflict of sovereignties was 
especially manifest in persecution provoked by the imperial cult, then there 
may be deliberate contrast with the monthly ‘"Emperor's Day" (Xe/SaoTTj). 
On that day the beast- worshipers acknowledge the lordship of their lord; on 
this day the Christians worship the Lord who is coming as “ruler of the kings 
of the earth" (even Domitian). 
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The Lord's Day may not have been the only day of the week on which 
John's churches gathered for worship, but that it was the regular and most 
significant day for worship is clear from its title. In times of persecution it may 
well have become the only such day. As such it is the time that serves to mark 
out the church (gathered specifically as the community that confesses Jesus as 
Lord) for his sphere of lordship in the present world. This marking out is by no 
means merely symbolic; it is through the corporate worship of the church that 
Christ's lordship is actually realized in the life of the church. Therefore it is 
meaningful to speak of the day for worship as in a special sense “the Lord's 
Day." 

Clearly the Apocalypse is about confessing Christ as Lord not only in the 
Sunday church meeting, but in the marketplace, the courtroom, and the 
arena. To understand lordship and worship in too narrowly cultic terms 
would run entirely counter to the book's intention. Yet the message of the 
Apocalypse is to be received by the churches in their weekly meetings for 
worship. John expects the churches' obedience to the prophetic messages he 
communicates from the Lord and their intensified understanding of what 
allegiance to the Crucified One involves in the whole of life to be rooted and 
nourished in their times of corporate meeting with the Lord. The Lord’s Day 
in the Apocalypse is the day from which the Lord may reign over the rest of 
the week. 

Lord’s Day worship is eschatologically orientated. In the time of the 
conflict of sovereignties the church cannot meet with the Lord without the 
prayer “Come, Lord Jesus" and the expectation of what may be called the 
eschatological Lord's Day, the day when every tongue will confess that Jesus is 
Lord. 


Notes 

Tor the incorrect reading in 2 Mace. 15:36, see W. Stott, “A note on the word KYPIAKH in 
Rev. i.10,” NTS 12 (1965-6): 70. 

2 In the later Greek Fathers the word is common. Athanasius, for example, uses it over 50 
times. 

3 Examples listed in Liddell and Scott; Moulton and Milligan; A. Deissmann, Bible Studies , 
(Edinburgh: T. T. Clark, 1903), pp. 217-18,; idem. Light from the Ancient East (London: T. T. 
Clark, 1910), p. 362; W. H. P. Hatch, “Some Illustrations of New Testament Usage from Greek 
Inscriptions of Asia Minor,” JBL 27 (1908): 138. 

4 This example is in a short papyrus document reproduced in C. Wessely, Studien zur Palaeo- 
graphie und Papyruskunde , vol. 22 (Amsterdam: n.p., 1922), n. 177 J. 18. The phrase (7r[p]o9 
tov Kvpi[ctKbv ] \6yov) is one used elsewhere of the imperial treasury. 

5 Doubtless this list is not entirely exhaustive, but must include most known occurrences. I 
have included Greek works now extant only in translation in cases where vve can be sure that the 
original Greek read kvplolko<;. 

Another instance of KvpiaKos from the late second or early third century is a Montanist 
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epitaph, in which e/c/c [sic] tov KvpiotKov probably means “from the Lord’s money” (i.e., out of 
ecclesiastical funds): E. Gibson, “Montanist Epitaphs at Usak,” Greek , Roman and Byzantine 
Studies 16 (1975): 435-36. (1 owe this reference to Mr. D. E. Wright.) 

6 From this list I have omitted Acts of John, chapter 106 (trans. in Hennecke-Wilson 2: 254), 
which cannot certainly be dated before the third century (ibid., 214.; but cf. M. R. James, The 
Apwryphal New Testament (Oxford: Clarendon, 1924), p. 228). I have also omitted the Apostolic 
Tradition of Hippolvtus, which is probably from the second decade of the third century, though 
heavily dependent on earlier material (see Gregory Dix, The Treatise on the Apostolic Tradition of 
St. Hippolytus of Rome [London: SPCK 1937], pp. xxxv-xliv). 

7 For Clement’s Valentinian sources in Exc. ex Theod. I have followed the analysis in R. P. 
Casey, The Excerpta ex Theodoto (Studies and Documents , vol. 1) (London: Christophers 1934), 
pp. 5-10. 

8 Where the Creek is extant we can observe the translator consistently using Domini for Kvpiov 
and dominicus for KvpiaKos. 

9 Papias’ phrase KvpiaKa Aoyta has been the object of much debate: if, as some would have it, 
it means “sayings (or prophecies) concerning the Lord,’’ then it is an exceptional instance of 
KvpiaKos standing for the objective genitive. 

I0 Thus the classification of meanings given in G. W. E. Lampe, cd.. Lexicon (followed by 
Stott, “KYPIAKH,” pp. 71, 73) is somewhat misleading: in any given instance we need not ask, 
‘Which of the meanings of /copia/co9 best fits here?’’ but only “What would (tov) kvv'lov mean 
here?” 

11 Note the following parallels: 

Irenacus, Haer. 1:1:1 (PG 7:437A): Aoyta Kvpiov 
1:8:1 (PG 7:521 A): KvpiocKGt Adyta 
4:35:3 (PG 7:1088C): passio Domini 
4:34:3 (PG 7: 1085A): Dominica passio 

Clement, Paed. 1:6 (PG 8:309A): tov Kvpiov 7 raOovs /cat dtdacr/caAta? (rvpfiokov . 

Paed. 2:8 (PG 8:465B): (Tvp.(io\ov rr/9 Stfiaa/caAta? 77)9 /cvpta/cT)9 /cat tov 
iradovs ai)Tov. 

Paed. 2:8 (PG 8:469 A): K6<pakr) Kvpiov. 

Str. 5:6 (PG 9:64C): /ce^aArj rj KvpiaKTj . 

,2 In almost all cases /ci/pta/co9 refers to Christ, but it seems to refer to God the Father in 
Clement, Str. 6:3; cf. also Irenaeus, Haer. 4:8:3. 

13 Irenaeus has to ertipet tov Kvpiov , “the body of the Lord” (Haer. 4:18:5), to crdi/za /cat 
alpa tov Kvpiov, “the body and blood of the Lord” (5:2:3), and tj tov Kvpiov napovaia, “the 
coming of the Lord” (adventus Domini) (3:7:2; 3:12:6; 3:21:4; 4:5:5; 4:20:6; 4:20:10; 4:25:1; 4:27:2 
bis; 4:31:1; 5:26:2). Clement has to alpa tov Kvpiov (Paed. 2:2; 1:5; 1:6). 

,4 Sce the references in Lampe, Lexicon, under belnvov. and add Hippolvtus, A post. Trad. 
26:5. 

,5 Ircnaeus has Aoyta Kvpiov , “sayings of the Lord” (Haer. 1:1:1) as well as KvpiotKa Adyta, 
“the Lord’s sayings” (1:8:1), and in any case may well have Papias’ book in mind. Clement has to: 
Aoyta Ta tov Kvpiov (Paed. 2:11). 

,6 TDNT III, 1096. 

,7 This usage is normal in titles for days: c.g., the Emperor’s day was i) 'Zefiacrrq, and Saturn’s 
day (Saturday) was?) KpoviKTf. 

18 The reference here is to the agape, by that time distinct from the eucharist. 

19 Cf. Liddcl and Scott, entries under Aiovvaia, AiovvcriaKb' ?, Tcrta/co9, MidpaKava . 
Mt0pta/co9. ’Oo-tpta/co9, ^aparrela, ’ATTtdeta. 

20 For the use ofbelTrvov for pagan cult meals, see G. Bchm in TDNT 2:34-35. For the pagan 
cult meals at Corinth, see O. Bronecr, “Paul and the Pagan Cults at Isthmia,” HTR 64 (1971), 
179. On this point and others I am indebted to suggestions from Dr. A. J. M. Wedderburn. 

2, Cf. Justin, / A pol. 66:4. 

22 Thc vagueness of the relation to the Lord implied in the term must be stressed, as against the 
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tendency of some writers to draw sweeping conclusions as to how the day should he observed, as a 
full twenty-four-hour period wholly devoted to the Lord in a different way from that in which all 
of a Christians time belongs to the Lord. One wonders what similar exegetical principles would 
make of such modern terms as St. George's Day. 

23 “Sabbath” is an impossible meaning in most of these passages. 

24 S. Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday: A Historical Investigation of the Rise of Sunday 
Observance in Early Christianity (Rome: Pontifical Gregorian University Press, 1977), p. 1 14 
n.73. 

25 Bacchiocchi himself points this out (From Sabbath to Sunday , p. 120), and also refutes 
C. W. Dugmore ’s suggestion (“The Lord's Day and Easter,” in Neotestamentica et Patristica in 
honorem sexagenarii O. Cullmann , SuppNovt 6 [Leiden: Brill, 1962], pp. 277, 279) that A post. 
Const. 7:30:1 refers to Easter Sunday rather than to the weekly Sunday. 

26 J. -P. Audet, La didache: Instructions des Apotres (Paris: J. Gabalda, 1958) pp. 72-73. The 
support he claims from the Apostolic Constitutions and from the Georgian version is not very 
convincing. W. Rordorf, Sunday: The History of the Day of Rest and Worship in the Earliest 
Centuries of the Christian Church (London: SCM, 1978), p. 210 n.4, misunderstands Audet’s 
emendation, which drops KvpiotKi)v , not tevpiov. 

R. T. Beckwith, in R. T. Beckwith and W. Stott, This is the Day: The Biblical Doctrine of the 
Christian Sunday in its Jewish and Early Church Setting (London: Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 
1978), p. 32, suggests that here the title is translated from Aramaic (which has no adjective 
equivalent to KvpiotKos, and so would use the genitive of the noun), and KvpcaKrjv was added in 
the Greek translation to distinguish the ecclesiastical from the eschatological Lord’s Day. But this 
does not really explain why the translator used both KvpiaK7)v and Kvplov. 

27 C. W. Dugmore, “The Lord’s Day and Easter,” pp. 275-77. 

2S Sunday, p. 209. 

29 J. B. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers 2nd edition (London: Macmillan, 1889), vol. 2, part 
2:129; Rordorf, Sunday, p. 211; R. M. Grant, ed., The Apostolic Fathers (New York: T. Nelson: 
1966), 4:63. It is possible to get the same sense by treating C,(or)v as a cognate accusative. 

30 The following advocate retaining £,(or)v and translating “living according to the Lord’s life.” 
K. A. Strand, “Another Look at the ‘Lord’s Day’ in the Early Church and in Rev. i. 10,” NTS 13 
(1967): 1978-79; F. Guy, “The Lord’s Day’ in the letter of Ignatius to the Magnesians,” AUSS 2 
(1964): 13-14; R. A. Kraft, “Some notes on Sabbath observance in early Christianity,” AUSS 3 
(1965): 27-28; R. B. Lewis, “Ignatius and the‘Lord’s Day,’ ” AUSS 6 (1968): 46-59; Bacchiocchi, 
From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 214-15. 

3, SoJ. Liebaert, Les enseignements moraux des peres apostoliques (Gembloux: Duculot, 1970), 
p. 51 

32 Cf. Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, p. 266; Liebaert, Les enseignements, p. 51 n.6. 

33 Strand, “Another Look,” p. 178. 

34 E.g. Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, p. 128. 

35 Thus Rordorf, Sunday, p. 211: “this almost necessitates the translation ‘Sunday’ ”; Stott, 
“KYPIAKH,” p. 72: “It is most unlikely that there is a comparison of a weekly observance with a 
yearly one.” 

36 So Dugmore, “The Lord’s Day and Easter,” pp. 279-80. 

37 The decision would be easy, if we could assume, with Rordorf, Sunday, p. 212, that 
KvpioLKTj is intended only as a translation of pia t&v cra(3f}aT(ov (“first [day] of the week”); but 
advocates of the view that the weekly commemoration of the Resurrection grew out of the earlier 
annual commemoration could argue that the author’s interest was in designating the day of the 
year, not the day of the week. 

38 Neither of these documents can be certainly dated, but Acts of Paul is apparently dependent 
on Acts of Peter, and Tertullian’s De Baptismo is a terminus ad quern for the former. 

39 As M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament, p. 491, points out, the Coptic is here to be 
preferred to the Ethiopic, for the latter can be explained by the translator’s failure to understand 
his original or his finding it heretical. As for the translation, James’ “I have come into the 
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OgdoacT seems incorrect; “the day of the Lord” in the Knglish translation of Hennecke is 
misleading, for the Coptic evidently renders KvpiaKi). 

40 For which, seee.g. Werner Foerster, Gnosis I, (Oxford: FT, Clarendon, 1972), pp. 68, 70, 
72, 140, 312. 

41 The translation of Exc. ex Theod. 63 in Foerster, Gnosis , p. 152, seems to assume an actual 
citation of Revelation 1:10. This is possible but hardly certain, and the parallel in Ep. A pp. 18, 
which cannot be such a citation, suggests rather that a common gnostic usage is behind both texts. 

42 It seems probable that the Christian symbolic use of the number eight and the idea of the 
Ogdoad have distinct origins, but the issue of their relationship in second-century literature is a 
complex one: see J. Danielou, The Bible and the Liturgy , (London: Darton, Longman and Todd, 
1960), pp. 255-261; R. Staats, “Ogdoas als ein Symbol fiir die Auferstehung,” Vigiliae Chris- 
tianae 26 (1972): 29- 52; Rordorf, Sunday , pp. 91-97, 284. 

43 The use of dies dominica as a title for Sunday at the end of the second century in Africa is 
attested by Tertullian, De oratione 23 (for the text, see Rordorf, Sunday, p. 158 n.4) and De 
corona 3. 

44 With variations, this is the view of A. Strobel, “Die Passah-Erwartung als urchristliches 
Problem in Lc 17.20f.,” ZNW 49 (1958): 185; J. van Goudoever, Biblical Calendars, 2nd ed. 
(Leiden: Brill, 1961), ch. 20; C. W. Dugmore, “The Lord’s Day and Easter” (where Dugmore 
abandons his earlier views set out in The Influence of the Synagogue upon the Divine Office 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1944), pp. 26-28); Strand, “Another Look.” Rordorfs argu- 
ment against this view ( Sunday , pp. 209-15) seems to me insufficiently conclusive; the early texts 
alone are not as unambiguous as Rordorf would have them and the argument must take fuller 
account of the later second century evidence. 

45 Dugmore, “The Lord’s Day and Easter,” pp. 277, 279, takes Const. Apost. 7:30:1 as a 
reference to Easter, but is refuted by Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, p. 120. Strand, 
“Another Look,” p. 177, argues that Irenaeus, Fragment 7, uses fj KvpiOLKi) to mean Easter 
Sunday, but again Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, p. 1 19 n.88, rejects this interpretation 
(adducing the relevant parallel in Tertullian, De corona 3:4). The fragmentary nature of this text 
makes it difficult to be entirely certain, but it seems unlikely that KvpiaKi) ever means Easter 
except where this is clear from the context. 

46 Evidence for widespread Quartodeciman observance in the East is given by Bacchiocchi, 
From Sabbath to Sunday, p. 199 n.97. 

47 The priority of the Quartodeciman Pascha has been maintained, among others, by M. H. 
Shepherd, The Paschal Liturgy and the Apocalypse (London: Lutterworth, 1960) chapter 3; C. S. 
Mosna, Storia della Domenica (Rome: Biblical Institute Press, 1968), pp. 117-19 (where refer- 
ences to other recent literature on both sides will be found); Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to 
Sunday, pp. 202-3, n. 103. The priority of the Sunday Pascha is argued by A. Allen McArthur, 
The Evolution of the Christian Year (London: SCM, 1953), Part 3; W. Rordorf, “Zum Ursprung 
des Osterfestes am Sonntag,” Theologische Zeitschrift 18 (1962): 167-89. K. A. Strand, Three 
Essays on Early Church History, with Emphasis on the Roman Province of Asia (Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: Braun-Brumfield, 1967), pp. 33-45, argues for the apostolic origin of both, the Sunday 
Pascha deriving from Peter and Paul, the Quartodeciman from John. 

48 Barnabas is often dated c. 130-35. Certainly it is unlikely to be later, and may be earlier. J. A. 
T. Robinson, Redating the New Testament (London: SCM, 1976), pp. 313-19, suggests c.75. 

Dugmore, “The Lord’s Day and Easter,” p. 280, comments that Barn. 1 5:9 makes no mention 
of the eucharist, but this simply reflects the brevity of Barnabas’ reference to Sunday. 

49 For Bacchiocchi’s argument that Easter Sunday and the weekly Sunday originated contem- 
poraneously in the reign of Hadrian, see chap. 9, below. 

50 Strand, “Another Look,” p. 175. 

5, Polycrates claimed, probably correctly, that Quartodeciman observance went back to the 
apostles John and Philip (Eusebius, HE 5:23). 

“Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 123-31. 

53 1 Thessalonians 5:2; 2 Thessalonians 2:2; 2 Peter 3:10. 
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54 Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, p. 127. 

55 Stott, in Beckwith and Stott, This is the Day , pp. 1 14-15, quotes passages in Eusebius and 
Augustine which attribute the choice of the day to Christ Himself, but they mean that He made 
Sunday His own day by rising from the dead on Sunday. The Fathers regard Sunday observance 
as apostolic but do not attempt any historical argument as to when it began, and they certainly 
know of no tradition of a dominical command. 

56 Cf. the entirely conjectural attempt to allocate an appearance to each of the six Sundays from 
Easter to the Ascension, in F. N. Lee, The Covenantal Sabbath (London: LDOS, n.d.), p. 207. 
The argument is sometimes reinforced by the claim that the coming of the Spirit at Pentecost also 
occurred on a Sunday. 

57 The numerical difference depends on whether certain Resurrection accounts refer to the 
same appearances or not. If the forty days of Acts 1:3 are precise, the final appearance to the 
Eleven was on a Thursday. Barn. 1 5:9 is hardly a reliable source for guessing (as Rordorf docs, 
Sunday , p. 236) that the Ascension may have been on a Sunday. It is in any case by no means 
clear that Barnabas means to say that; for a different opinion, see L. W. Barnard, “The Day of the 
Resurrection and Ascension of Christ in the Epistle of Barnabas,” Revue Benedictine 78 (1968): 
106 - 7 . 

58 Rordorf, Sunday , p. 236, speaks of the “disciples’ meals with the risen Lord which took place 
not only on Easter Sunday evening hut also on one or more Sunday evenings after”; his evidence 
for these later Sundays (pp. 234-36) is embarrassingly thin, especially as he casts doubt on and 
does not then reestablish the historicity of John 20:26, which has in any case no reference to a 
meal. But Rordorf does not seem to think the evidence for the later Sundays essential to his 
argument. 

59 Ibid., pp. 232-33. 

60 For similar criticisms, see Mosna, Storia della Domenica, pp. 52-58; Bacchiocchi, From 
Sabbath to Sunday , pp. 85-88. 

61 Apparently dissatisfied with his treatment of Acts 2:46 in the text, Rordorf has to resort in a 
footnote to doubting the value of its evidence: Sunday , p. 226 n. 1. 

62 Ibid., pp. 233, 232. Rordorf here means the first appearance to the Eleven, not the Emmaus 
appearance; but the confusion is compounded by a mistake, p. 232 n.2, which refers us to Luke 
24:30-31 for an account of the “Easter meal” in Jerusalem. It should be 24:41-43 (much less like 
a meal). 

63 If we are to press the circumstances in Luke, it might be inferred that the disciples had 
finished supper — perhaps from Jesus’ question in 24:41, and from the fact that Cleopas and his 
companion had already sat down to supper and then walked back to Jerusalem and had been 
talking to the Eleven. The fish is seen as a eucharistic symbol by Cullmann, Early Christian 
Worship, p. 15; but cf. R. E. Brown, The Gospel According to John (xiii-xxi) (New York: 
Doubleday, 1970), p. 1099. 

64 Rordorf later argues that both texts suggest several meals: Sunday, pp. 234-35. 

65 Cullmann, Early Christian Worship, pp. 15-16 (whence Rordorf may have drawn the 
inspiration for his theory) maintains that “the first eucharistic feasts of the community look back 
to the Easter meals,” but bases his evidence on those meals with the risen Lord to which the 
Gospels and Acts actually refer, and is not concerned with tracing back Sunday eucharistic 
worship directly to them, as Rordorf is (for the eucharistic character of the meals at Emmaus and 
by the Sea of Tiberias, sec B. Lindars, The Gospel of John [London: Oliphants, 1972], pp. 609, 
628; Brown, John, pp. 1098-1100.) The all-important “Easter meal” on Easter Sunday evening 
in Jerusalem is Rordorfs original contribution. His theory is rather uncritically followed by P. K. 
Jewett, The Lords Day (Grand Rapids: Ecrdmans, 1971), pp. 64-66, though Jewett notes some of 
its exegetical deficiencies. 

66 Rordorf, Sunday, p. 233. 

67 The expression “after eight days” (John 20:26) recalls the early Christian description of 
Sunday as the “eighth day,” but it is a common ancient method of inclusive reckoning and 
cannot be pressed. 
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Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday , pp. 117-18, argues that, if kvplqlkt) rjpiepa in 
Revelation 1:10 means Sunday, and if Revelation and the fourth Gospel were written by the same 
author at approximately the same time, then the fourth Gospel ought to have used the term 
Kvpuwr) rjpepa (as the Gospel of Peter does later) instead of “the first day of the week. ” But the 
common authorship must be questioned, and perhaps the closeness in time should also be 
questioned. In any ease, “the first day of the week” was firmly fixed in the tradition of the 
Resurrection narratives that the fourth Gospel uses. 

68 For Bacchiocchi s argument that Sunday was promoted in the second century by the author- 
ity of the Roman church, sec chapter 9 of this volume. The parallel he draws with the Roman 
promotion of Faster Sunday in fact shows the weakness of his argument for in the case of the date 
of Faster, controversy and dissent are the major features of the second-century evidence. 

69 Cf. Rordorf, Sunday , pp. 216-18. It is misleading to call the two groups “stricter” and “more 
liberal” (Rordorf), or “conservative” and “liberal” (Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday , 
p. 153): they were equally strict and conservative in their attitude to the law, but one group also 
practiced worship on Sunday. Why should the other group have discontinued Sunday worship? 
Perhaps simply as a result of the pressure that Jewish Christians always experienced from their 
Jewish brethren, and to distinguish themselves clearly from the Gentile “Pauline” Christians. 

70 Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, chap. 5. 

71 Ibid., p. 151. 

72 Ibid., p. 136. 

73 Rordorf, Sunday , p. 218. 

74 This point is well made by P. Cotton, From Sabbath to Sunday (Bethlehem, Pa.: published 
by the author, 1933), p. 79. 

75 See Rordorf s discussion of this suggestion: Sunday , pp. 24-38, 181-82; but his claim that 
the planetary week did not exist in the first century YD. is refuted by the evidence in Bacchiocchi, 
From Sabbath to Sunday , pp. 241-51. The Mandacan Sunday — probably derived from the 
Christian — is discussed in Rordorf, Sunday , pp. 190-93; E. Segclbcrg, “The Mandaean Week 
and the Problem of Jewish Christian and Mandaean Relationship,” Recherches de Science Re- 
ligieuse 60 (1972): 273-86. 

76 These suggestions are discussed in Rordorf, Sunday, pp. 183-90, with full references to the 
literature. 

77 H. Riesenfield, “Sabbat et Jour du Seigneur,” in Slew Testament Essays, ed. A. J. B. Higgins 
(Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1959), pp. 210-17; The Gospel Tradition (Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1970), pp. 122-32; followed by R. E. Brown, John, p. 1020. Cf. also P. Grelot, “Du 
sabbat juif an dimanehe chretien,” M aisDieu 124 (1975): especially pp. 33-34. 

78 See M. M. B. Turner, chapter 5, above. 

79 ( )f course, Pliny’s expression stato die docs not unambiguously point to Sunday or even, as 
Bacchiocchi points out ( From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 98-99), to a regular day of the week. But 
we use Pliny’s evidence here in the context of other evidence that Christians in his time did 
worship on Sunday. Note that the evidence of Pliny’s informants goes back several years before 
the date of his letter (A D 1 12). 

%0 The Gospel Tradition, pp. 128-29. 

8 ‘Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 271-73. 

82 Thc arguments in Beckwith and Stott, This is the Day, pp. 40-42, cannot be regarded as 
more than guesswork. 
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This chapter examines attitudes to the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day in the 
second, third, and fourth centuries. The period is of crucial historical impor- 
tance, for it is in this period that the practice of Sunday rest originated, 
although, as we shall see, even in the fourth century Sunday rest was not yet 
justified by a fully Sabbatarian theory. The views of the Fathers on Sunday 
observance have sometimes been discussed with too much generalization, 
thereby obscuring the differences between them and the development over 
these three centuries. 1 In this chapter we shall trace the development and pay 
special attention to the question of precisely when and how Sabbath ideas 
began to be associated with the Christian Lord’s Day. 

First, we shall examine the second-century evidence in some detail (dealing 
with the eschatological application of Sabbath themes, attitudes to the Sab- 
bath commandment, and attitudes to Sunday). The contribution of the 
Alexandrian theologians Clement and Origen will then be studied, and 
finally, in the light of the earlier history, the origins of Sunday rest in the 
fourth century will become intelligible. In the next chapter we shall be able to 
trace the emergence of a fully Sabbatarian doctrine in the later Middle Ages. 

The Eschatological Sabbath in the Second Century 

Though the Christian writers of the second century seem to have been little 
influenced by Hebrews 3 and 4, 2 they inherited the same late Jewish traditions 
of thought about eschatological Sabbath rest as the author to the Hebrews had 
utilized, and made varied use of them. They divide into two categories: 
gnostic writers who understood Sabbath rest in terms of realized eschatology, 
and catholic writers who located the eschatological Sabbath wholly in the 
future. 

A Jewish-Christian Gospel of the early second century contains the fol- 
lowing account of Jesus’ baptism: 

It came to pass that, when the Lord had come up from the waters, the whole 
fountain of the Holy Spirit descended and rested (requievit) upon him [Isa. 11:2] 
and said to him, “My son, in all the prophets I was waiting for you, so that you 
would come and I might rest ( requiescerem ) in you. For you are my rest ( requies 
mea) [Ps. 132:14 ]; you are my firstborn son, who will reign for ever.” 3 

Beginning from an interpretation of the baptism story as the fulfillment of 
Isaiah 1 1:2, the author has followed Jewish ideas about Wisdom’s search for a 
resting place, 4 identifying the Holy Spirit as Wisdom. 5 The train of thought 
suggested by the idea of “rest” then ends in a reference to the eschatological 
resting place of God to which Psalm 132:14 was taken to refer in contempo- 
rary Jewish thought. 6 Christ Himself, as the final resting place of the Spirit, 7 
is Himself the eschatological rest of God. Since God’s eschatological rest was 
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also that of His people, the thought is certainly implicit that the people of God 
would also find their rest in Christ. The passage is remarkable for its 
christological version of the theology of rest, which can otherwise scarcely be 
paralleled before the fourth century 8 except in a few gnostic texts. 9 It was 
precisely what most second century eschatology lacked. The association of 
“rest” and “reign” in this passage should also be noticed, for they are a 
common eschatological pair in both gnostic and orthodox thought of this 
period. 

There is nothing especially gnostic about this baptism pericope; 10 the 
“Gospel of the Hebrews” from which Jerome quotes is therefore probably the 
Syrian or Palestinian “Gospel of the Nazarenes,” from which his other cita- 
tions come, rather than the less orthodox “Gospel of the Hebrews,” which 
served the Jewish Christians of Egypt in the second century. 11 From the 
latter, Clement of Alexandria quotes an apocryphal logion of Jesus: 

He who seeks will not cease (navo-erai) until he finds, and when he has found he 
will marvel, and when he has marvelled he will reign, and when he has reigned he 
will rest (eTravaTravaeTca ). 12 

The logion recurs in almost identical form in Pap. Oxy. 654 lines 5-9, while 
the Coptic version in Gospel of Thomas 2 omits the last verb of the Greek in 
favor of the climax, “will reign over All.” 13 If the logion originated in Egyp- 
tian Jewish Christianity it may not have been intended in as gnostic a sense as 
it has acquired in Thomas. Its first two terms derive from Matthew 7:7-8 
(though this was a saying congenial to gnostic thought) 14 and its last two from 
Jewish eschatology (though they became favorite terms of gnostic soteriol- 
ogy). 15 “Amazement,” however, is characteristically a stage on the way to 
salvation in Hermetic Gnosticism or a step toward spiritual perception in 
Hellenistic philosophy. 16 The way of salvation which here culminates in 
reigning and resting is therefore the way of Christian gnosis. 

“Rest” (avairoLvcris) was one of the technical terms of second-century 
gnosticism. 17 Although it also had Hellenistic sources, 18 the gnostic concept 
of rest was certainly indebted to Jewish and Christian eschatology. The tradi- 
tional eschatological goal of Sabbath rest was applied to the gnostic's present 
experience of salvation, 19 and New Testament passages of realized eschatol- 
ogy were taken up in this sense: Matthew 1 1:28-30 in both Gospel of Thomas 
90 and Acts of Thomas 37, while Gospel of Philip 82 provides a rare example 
of allusion to Hebrews 4. The Gnostics exploited precisely those scriptural 
hints of present participation in eschatological rest that catholic writers of the 
period ignored. 

Gnostic “rest” is the antithesis of labor, but more characteristically of 
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“troubles” 20 or “searching.” The Eons arc said to “cease toiling at searching 
for the Father, resting there in him, knowing that this is Rest.” 21 Rest is the 
condition of the man who, illuminated by gnosis , is delivered from the 
material world. 22 It is present experience of a condition that will continue 
beyond death; “he who abides in the Rest shall rest eternally.” 23 The resting 
place of the gnostic is the heavenly world, 24 to which even now he has 
access. 25 But even gnostic eschatology has a future aspect, to which perhaps 
most commonly the concept of rest refers; it describes the final state of reun- 
ion with the Father after the gnostic’s deliverance from his body at death. 26 
“For when you come forth from the labours and sufferings of the body you 
will obtain rest through the Good and reign with the king.” 27 

While Gnosticism eliminated the Christian hope of the resurrection, 
catholic writers of the second century used the concept of eschatological 
Sabbath rest to refer exclusively to the state of future salvation after the 
resurrection, thereby reverting to traditional Jewish usage and abandoning the 
Christian tension of “already” and “not yet,” which the author to the Hebrews 
had applied to the concept of eschatological rest. In part this is to be attributed 
to these writers’ commitment to the typology of the worldweek, w hereby the 
six millennia of world history were to be succeeded by an eschatological 
Sabbath. “For in as many days as this world was made, in so many thousand 
years shall it be concluded” (Irenaeus). 28 Second-century eschatology w ? as 
dominated by the concept of a world Sabbath to follow’ the Parousia, but not 
all such thought should properly be called “chiliast.” Some writers did expect 
a millennium to intervene between the Parousia and the final dissolution of 
the world; for others, continuing the predominant Jewish usage, the world 
Sabbath was a symbol of the age to come. Thus for the chiliasts Justin 
Martyr, 29 Irenaeus, 30 and Hippolvtus, 31 the millennium is the “rest” as well as 
the “kingdom” of the saints because it is the Sabbath rest of God according to 
Genesis 2:2 interpreted tvpologically. 32 Other writers, however, including 
Pseudo-Barnabas, do not expect a millennium but picture the state of the 
saints in the next world as “rest.” 33 Second Clement 5:5 is typical of this 
period: “the sojourn of this flesh in this world is mean and for a short time, but 
the promise of Christ is great and marvellous, even the rest of the kingdom 
that shall be and of life eternal.” 34 Christian life this side of the Parousia is a 
matter of striving to enter the rest that the Lord has reserved for His saints in 
the eschatological kingdom of the future. 

One interesting exception to this pattern is the E pistula Apostolorum , an 
early second-century work w ritten to combat gnostic heresies, though its form 
and terminology owe much to the gnostic thought w'orld. Here the Christian’s 
resting place, like the Gnostic’s, is located in the heavenly world (12, Coptic 
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text), and though the focus of attention is on the future day of judgment when 
Christ “will grant rest in life in the kingdom of my heavenly Father” to “those 
who have loved me” (26), there is also an anticipatory access to heavenly rest 
in the present (12, Coptic; 28). 35 Cross-fertilization of gnostic and catholic 
theology continued throughout the bitter struggles of the second century, and 
in the Alexandrians Clement and Origen the gnostic theology of rest was to 
make a more permanent contribution to the Sabbath theology of the Church. 

The Sabbath Commandment in the Second Century 

The early church had no single answer to the question of the relevance of the 
Sabbath commandment to Christians. The churches of the New Testament 
period included a variety of views. There were legalistic Jewish Christians who 
regarded the observance of the whole law as a matter of salvation, but there 
were also Jewish Christians who themselves continued to keep the Sabbath as 
a matter of national mores but laid no such obligation on Gentile converts. 
There were Gentile Christians who adopted the observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath, while others regarded themselves as entirely free from the com- 
mandment either on the grounds of its being a specifically Jewish law or 
following the Pauline argument that the Sabbath was a shadow of the reality 
that had now come in Christ. Simply because the Pauline view is now in 
Scripture, we may not assume that it was the view that prevailed in the early 
church. Paul himself urged tolerance of those who observed “days” without 
thereby compromising the gospel (Rom. 14). In particular we should not 
underestimate the appeal Sabbath observance had for many Gentile Chris- 
tians. Imitation of the Jewish Sabbath was evidently widespread in the 
second-century Roman world, 36 though we should also take into account the 
prevalence of anti-Semitic feeling, which would turn Gentiles against an 
institution so obviously characteristic of the Jews. These factors were operative 
in the churches alongside the more specifically Christian questions of the 
Christian’s relation to the law of Moses and the Jewish Christian’s relation to 
the law of his fathers. 

Jewish Christian Attitudes to the Sabbath Commandment 

Possibly the earliest extra-canonical treatment of the question is the story 
Codex Bezae preserves as Luke 6:5: 

On the same day he saw a man working on the Sabhath and said to him, “Man, if 
you know what you are doing, you are blessed; but if you do not know, you are 
accursed and a transgressor of the law.” 

Jeremias’ argument for the dominical authenticity of the logion can hardly be 
accepted. 37 In the first place, Jesus is most unlikely to have met a Jew in 
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Palestine working on the Sabbath. 38 Also, the saying does not accurately 
represent Jesus’ attitude to the Sabbath. While it is true that '‘the stress can 
never fall on the first half of an antithetic parallelism” and that therefore the 
point of the saying is to administer a sharp rebuke to frivolous neglect of the 
Sabbath, 39 it nevertheless does permit Sabbath breaking by those who “know' 
what they are doing.” It “seems to mean that the man working on the Sabbath 
is blessed if he does so in the knowledge that the Messianic Age has come; 
otherwise he remains under the jurisdiction and curse of the old order.” 40 But 
the evidence of the Gospels does not allow us to suppose that Jesus Himself 
allowed even Himself, let alone others, to transcend the Mosaic Law' on this 
basis during His ministry. There is no suggestion that the man’s work is 
comparable to plucking ears of corn or performing acts of healing; it is simply 
work — unequivocal Sabbath breaking. The effect of the logion is not to 
distinguish types of work, some permissible on the Sabbath and others not, 41 
but to distinguish right and wrong reasons for ignoring the Sabbath com- 
mandment. Jesus would not have sanctioned ignoring the commandment. 

The same arguments tell against Rordorfs view that Luke 6:5D is Jewish 
Christian apologetic for Jesus’ attitude to the Sabbath; it is hardly cogent 
apologetic to represent Jesus’ attitude to the Sabbath as less strict than it 
actually was. 42 Nor is it likely to have emanated from the Jewish-Christian 
communities of Palestine and Syria where the Sabbath was still observed. 
Though many of these may have followed Jesus’ example in rejecting the rigor 
of the Sabbath Halakah, they would not have constructed a logion permitting 
Sabbath breaking in such general terms. 43 On the other hand, the attitudes 
reflected in such second-century anti-Sabbatarian writers as Ignatius, Pseudo- 
Barnabas, Justin and Irenaeus could hardly have found expression in this 
logion, with its unexpected stress on the possibility of damnable neglect of the 
Sabbath commandment. 

The pericope has at least a possible Sitz im Leben in a late first-century 
situation similar to that reflected in Romans 14. In such a context a Jewish 
Christian of “Paulinist” persuasion may have wished to insist on the proper 
principle of Christian freedom not to observe days, in opposition to the 
thoughtless contempt shown by “stronger” brethren. The latter may well have 
carried over from their pagan backgrounds an attitude of ridicule toward such 
Jewish practices as the Sabbath. 44 For the author of our pericope, on the other 
hand, the Sabbath was part of the law of God. The Jewish Christian was not to 
ignore the law for the sake of mere human convenience or of avoiding the 
scorn of his Gentile brethren. Only on the basis of a right understanding of his 
relation to the Law might he work on the Sabbath. The closest New Testa- 
ment parallel is Romans 14:23. 45 
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Whether or not this interpretation is correct, Luke 6:5D should make it 
clear that so long as Jewish Christianity was a force in the church at large the 
question of the Sabbath commandment was no simple matter. To what extent 
Jewish Christians within the predominantly Gentile churches of the second 
century continued to keep the Sabbath is not clear. Ignatius ( Magn . 9:1) has 
been understood to refer to Jewish Christians who had given up Sabbath 
observance, but it is more likely that Ignatius intended to refer to the Old 
Testament prophets. 46 In any case, his purpose was to dissuade Gentile 
Christians from judaizing; he cannot be used as evidence that Jewish Chris- 
tians in general had given up Sabbath observance. On the contrary, his letters 
indicate that the strong Jewish influence in the churches of Asia tempted 
Gentiles to keep the Sabbath. Ignatius himself, at least under pressure of 
controversy, regarded the Sabbath as a practice so unchristian that presumably 
even Jewish Christians ought to abandon it, but Justin Martyr expresses a 
more tolerant attitude to Sabbath observance by Jewish Christians who did not 
urge Gentiles to judaize. 47 

Certainly the Jewish-Christian communities of Syria and Palestine con- 
tinued to keep the Sabbath. 48 Their relation both to the great church and to 
Judaism was probably still fluid in this period when they faced exclusion 
from the synagogue for their allegiance to Jesus but also strove to maintain 
their Jewishness by continued adherence to the law. The stricter groups, 
repudiating the “antinomianism” of the Gentile churches, withdrew into a 
position that the Gentile theologians of the great church were to regard as 
heretical. 

These Jewish Christians preserved the traditions of Jesus’ disputes with the 
Pharisees about Sabbath observance, and probably many of them followed 
Him in disregarding the full Sabbath Halakah. This would have been a 
subject of debate with the synagogue, and an early stage of such debate may 
well be reflected in the Matthean account of the Sabbath pericopes. 49 The 
accusation of Sabbath breaking against Jesus seems to have been a feature of 
Jewish argument against Christians, 50 and it is noteworthy that even Gentile 
Christian writers of the second and third centuries never cite Jesus as a 
precedent for breaking the Sabbath commandment. 51 Jesus was held to have 
kept the law of God but not the traditions of men. 

A rabbinic tradition preserved in the Midrash Qoheleth Rabba may reflect 
conflict with Jewish Christians over the Sabbath in the second century: 

Hanina, the son of R. Joshua’s brother, came to Capernaum, and the minim 
worked a spell on him and set him riding upon an ass on the Sabbath. He went to 
his uncle, Joshua, who anointed him with oil and he recovered [from the spell. R. 
Joshua] said to him, “Since the ass of that wicked person has roused itself against 
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you, you arc not able to reside in the land of Israel.” So he went down from there to 

Babylon where he died in peace . 52 

The very late attestation of this tradition 53 requires that it be treated with 
caution, but Travers Herford 54 argued persuasively for its second-century 
origin as a story about R. Hananjah , 55 the nephew of R. Joshua b. Hananjah. 
R. Hananjah, who migrated to Babylonia during or after the Bar Kokhba war, 
was subsequently involved in controversy with the Palestinian patriarch 
Shim‘on b. Gamliel over the independence of his school from the patriarch's 
authority'. The story must be an attempt by Palestinian Rabbis to discredit 
Hananjah's authority. In that case it must have originated during or soon after 
the dispute, i.e., during the second century. Of course we cannot tell whether 
the accusation of association with the minim was well founded, but the story 
will still reflect second-century attitudes to the minim of Capernaum. 

These minim were certainly Jewish Christians . 56 The “ass of that wicked 
person" is presumably a reference to Balaam's ass, and Balaam was a rabbinic 
code name for Jesus . 57 It may be that this association, rather than Jesus' riding 
an ass, has suggested the particular form of Sabbath breaking into which 
Hananjah was enticed by the Christians. In any case the story is too polemical 
to be taken as evidence that Jewish Christians broke the Sabbath in their own 
eyes, by infringements of the commandment as blatant as riding an ass. It 
can, however, be regarded as evidence that they kept the Sabbath with less 
rigor than the Rabbis and were therefore regarded as Sabbath breakers by the 
Rabbis. 

Jewish-Christian disputes with the synagogue in Palestine or Syria in the 
early second century are more certainly reflected in the Gospel of the 
Nazarenes. A surviving fragment recounts the story of the healing of the man 
with the withered hand and attributes to him the words, “I was a mason, 
seeking my living with my hands; I beg you, Jesus, give me back my health so 
that I need not shamefully beg for food ." 58 The intention is clearly to give an 
urgency to the need for Jesus’ healing action such as is conspicuously lacking 
in the Matthean account, and thereby to defend Jesus against the Jewish 
accusation of Sabbath breaking. It is noteworthy that the defense aims to 
reduce the difference between Jesus and the Pharisees , 59 and must reflect a 
Jewish-Christian group keeping the Sabbath with greater rigor than Matthew’s 
community had done. 

Probably it was such strict Jewish-Christians who produced the apocryphal 
logion of Jesus: “Unless you keep the Sabbath, you will not see the Father." 
We shall argue below that this logion, widely known in the second century 
church and usually interpreted in a metaphorical sense, may have originated 
in strict Jewish-Christian circles with reference to literal Sabbath observance. 
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It may even have originated in the Jewish-Christian group that later writers 
call the Masbotheans (presumably = “Sabbatarians/' from msbt ), 60 who held 
that Jesus Himself had taught them “in omni re sabbatizare” 61 The sense of 
this command is not clear. In second-century Gentile Christian interpretation 
of the Sabbath commandment, “to sabbatize perpetually" means to devote all 
one’s time to God, but this non-Sabbatarian interpretation is hardly appropri- 
ate to a group known as “Sabbatarians." Possibly the Masbotheans were a 
monastic group that abjured all secular activity, but most likely the phrase “in 
omni re” simply indicates the excessive strictness of their Sabbath observance. 

Ignatius and the Problem of Gentile Observance of the Sabbath 

Did Gentile Christians in the second century observe the Sabbath? Al- 
though, as we shall see, the dominant trend of second-century Christianity 
was toward a forthright rejection of Sabbath observance along with Jewish 
practices in general, we must also reckon with a continuing influence of 
Jewish Christianity in some parts of the church that promoted judaizing 
tendencies. We must also recognize that the problem of judaizing in popular 
Christian practice has to be set within a larger problem of syncretizing. Gen- 
tile Christians might be influenced by Jewish Christians or by non-Christian 
Jews, but they might also encounter Sabbath observance in other, strongly 
syncretistic contexts. 

Various sects around the fringes of Judaism, Christianity, and Gnosticism 
were Sabbatarian. Very strict Sabbath observance was demanded by the 
Jewish gnostic Dositheus of Samaria. 62 Sabbath observance was allegedly part 
of the teaching of the gnostic Cerinthus. 63 Interesting testimony to the asso- 
ciation of Sabbath and astrology among syncretistic groups is provided by the 
Elkasites, who were taught to “honour the Sabbath" because it was one of the 
days controlled by “evil stars of godlessness." 64 Asia Minor in particular seems 
to have harbored judaistic, syncretistic sects like the 2a/3/3cm<XTm of Cilicia 
(who probably combined their Sabbath observance with the worship of 
Sabazios!) and the Hypsistarians. 65 These have no known connection with 
Christianity but illustrate the possible complexity of “judaizing" problems 
both at Colossae in Paul’s time and at Magnesia in Ignatius’. 

Ignatius’ letter to the Magnesians (9:1) is in fact the sole second-century 
reference to Gentile Christians being tempted to observe the Sabbath. It is 
interesting to find this reference again in the area of Asia Minor where Paul 
had encountered his judaizing problems, and where both Jews and Jewish 
Christians were numerous. Ignatius’ letter to the Philadelphians (6:1) indi- 
cates a similar problem of judaizing in that church. Such problems seem to 
have been endemic to the area. 
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The identity of Ignatius’ opponents has been disputed, especially the ques- 
tion of whether he faced two groups, judaizers and docetic Gnostics, or one 
group of syncretistic judaizers. 66 On the whole it looks as though Ignatius 
encountered not Jewish Christians who urged the law of Moses on Gentiles, 
but syncretistic judaizers, probably both Jewish and Gentile, who retained 
certain Jewish practices (such as observing the Sabbath) and refused to follow 
the Christian interpretation of the Old Testament, which found the life, death 
and resurrection of Jesus foretold in messianic prophecy. It seems likely that 
their separate eucharists ( Philad . 4:1; cf. 3:3; 7; Magn. 4:1; Smyrn. 7:1; 8:2), 
which Ignatius regarded as schismatic, were held on the Sabbath in distinc- 
tion from the bishop’s eucharist on Sunday. 

In Magn . 9:1, Ignatius uses “sabbatizing” as a term representative of Jewish 
practices in general, a very natural usage in view of the distinctiveness and 
prominence of the Sabbath in Judaism. For Ignatius the practice of Judaism 
was radically incompatible with Christianity. “If we live according to 
Judaism, we confess that we have not received grace” (Magn. 8:1). “It is 
absurd to profess Jesus Christ and to judaize” (10:3). But the really crucial 
point was the Christological issue, the historical reality of the life, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus as fulfillment of messianic prophecy. It was the interpre- 
tation of the prophets that was in dispute with the judaizers, and hence 
Magn. 9: 1 is set within a discussion of the prophets. In this context it becomes 
clear that the contrast of the Sabbath, representing Judaism, and the Lord’s 
Day, representing Christianity, is important to Ignatius because the Lord’s 
Day is the day on which Jesus rose from the dead. “The Lord’s Day, in which 
also our life sprang up through Him and through His death, which some 
deny — through which mystery we receive faith.” Observing the Lord’s Day 
means acknowledging that salvation is by the real death and resurrection of 
Jesus “sabbatizing,” the practice of the judaizers, Ignatius associates with their 
docetic denial of the Lord’s death. This is why Ignatius uses the contrast of 
Sabbath and Lord’s Day as symbolizing the whole dispute. 

It is not entirely clear whether in Magn. 9: 1 it is the Old Testament prophets 
or Jewish Christians who “came to a new hope, no longer sabbatizing, but 
living according to the Lord’s Day.” The whole context favors the former, and 
Ignatius should not be thought incapable of believing that the prophets aban- 
doned Sabbath observance, since in 8:2 he says that they “lived according to 
Christ Jesus” and therefore not “according to Judaism.” The prophets, he is 
saying, lived in hope of the death and resurrection of the Messiah, and therefore 
they lived “according to the Lord’s Day,” awaiting the salvation that the event of 
Easter Sunday was to bring them. “Therefore, when he whom they were rightly 
awaiting came, he raised them from the dead” (9:3). 
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If Ignatius believed that the Old Testament prophets, as Christians before 
Christ, abandoned Sabbath observance, he must have expected Jewish 
Christians to do the same. The sharp contrast he draws between “sabbatiz- 
ing” and “living according to the Lord’s Day” is noteworthy since the matter 
had not previously been put like this in extant Christian literature. This is 
not exactly the Pauline concern for Gentile freedom from the law but a 
more thorough-going distinction between Judaism and Christianity. The 
Sabbath, for Ignatius, is the badge of a false attitude to Jesus Christ, while 
eucharistic worship on the Lord’s Day defines Christianity as salvation by 
the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. He is an early witness to the 
dissociation of Christianity from Judaism which characterizes the second 
century, and to the wholly negative attitude to Sabbath observance that was 
the corollary of that. 

We find no further reference to Gentile Christian observance of the Sab- 
bath until the third century, but from the early third century and especially 
the fourth century there is evidence of rather widespread Gentile regard for 
the Sabbath, expressed primarily in prohibition of fasting on the Sabbath and 
in the practice of Christian worship on the Sabbath (in addition to worship on 
Sunday). Was there therefore a continuous tradition of Sabbath observance in 
some Gentile Christian circles from apostolic times through to the third and 
fourth centuries? The gap in the evidence in the second century makes this 
question highly debatable. 67 

The Gentile-Christian Sabbath observance of the third and fourth centuries 
would seem, in general, to have been no longer a result of Jewish -Christian 
influence; it seems to have been rather a matter of popular Christian adoption 
of Jewish customs from their Jewish neighbors. Consequently, it belonged 
especially in areas with large Jewish communities, especially Palestine, Syria, 
and Asia Minor. The Sabbath was part of a wider problem of judaizing within 
a general syncretistic context. 68 It is perfectly possible that such judaizing 
tendencies had continued from the apostolic church throughout the second 
century, 69 but the evidence does seem to indicate that such tendencies be- 
came more widespread in the third and fourth centuries. Perhaps this should 
be seen as part of the generally increasing problem of syncretism as Chris- 
tianity' emerged from the age of persecutions and absorbed a large new popular 
following. 

This judaizing tendency was a grass roots tendency that the authorities of 
the church opposed. The Council of Laodicea (a.d. 380), for example, legis- 
lated against a series of judaizing practices including resting on the Sabbath 
(canon 29). 70 It seems that while the popular tendency was to imitate the 
Jewish practice, the authorities often responded by insisting on a specifically 
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Christian kind of Sabbath observance sharply distinguished from the Jewish 
kind. The Sabbath was not to be observed in “idleness,” imitating the Jews, 
but as a day of Christian worship when the New Testament Scriptures were 
read and as a commemoration of God’s creation of the world through 
Christ. 11 Rordorf argues that this distinctively Christian Sabbath observance 
could not be continuous with the older judaizing tendencies. 72 Probably 
however, we should see it as an attempt by the church to contain judaizing 
tendencies by Christianizing the Sabbath. 73 

Pseudo-Barnabas 

A singular attempt to reinterpret the Sabbath commandment in such a way 
as to disallow the observance of the Sabbath, not only by Christians but even 
by Jews before Christ, is to be found in the Epistle of Barnabas 15. The 
interpretation of the passage is difficult and has been debated. 74 The following 
reconstruction of the argument seems the most plausible to the present writer, 
but it would be impossible here to discuss the problems in full detail. 

“Barnabas,” probably an Alexandrian Jewish Christian, writes against the 
observance of Jewish practices to discourage his fellow Christians from per- 
sisting in or adopting them. He regards the Decalogue as the basis of both the 
covenant that was made and broken at Sinai and the covenant that now 
applies to Christians (14:3-5). The law enshrined in the Decalogue is binding 
on Christians. The Sabbath therefore demanded attention both as a principal 
feature (with circumcision) of the Jewish cultus to which Barnabas was op- 
posed and also as a commandment of the Decalogue. He is the only second- 
century Christian writer who treats the Sabbath commandment explicitly as 
part of the Decalogue (15:1). 

In the tradition of Jewish and Christian typological exegesis of Genesis 1 
and 2, Barnabas explains the creation week as a prophecy of the world week 
(six millennia followed by the eschatological Sabbath). This is the “seventh 
day” that God sanctified, on which He will rest (KaTa7rav<T€Toa). This pres- 
ent world, which is the time of the “lawless one” (6 avofjios), is contrasted 
with the coming new world, from which “lawlessness” (tj avoixia) will have 
been eliminated. God will bring this world to an end at the Parousia (the end 
of its six millennia) and inaugurate the new world. His eschatological rest is 
therefore interpreted not as inactivity but as bringing an end to this world 
(i KOiTQi7rctvcra< ? ra i tolvtol) and bringing into existence the new world (kouvqjv 
yeyovoTUJv 7TavTa)v). 75 

Barnabas’ version of the Sabbath commandment (15:1, 6) is original; he 
interprets “sanctifying” the Sabbath as an activity of radical moral holiness 
such as no one in the present evil age can attain. In the eschatological 
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Sabbath, however, Christians themselves will have been fully sanctified and 
so will be able to keep holy the Sabbath (age) and share the eschatological rest 
of God. Obedience to the Sabbath commandment has nothing to do with a 
day of the week or with physical rest but is a matter of holy living in the future 
Sabbath age that God has made holy. 76 Jewish Sabbaths (ra vvv (jafifiaTa) 
are therefore quite unacceptable to God. 

At this point Barnabas’ argument might have ended. Much of the confu- 
sion about his meaning has arisen from his concluding remarks about the 
“eighth day,” which have almost the character of an afterthought. Not con- 
tent with dismissing weekly Sabbath observance by reference to the es- 
chatological Sabbath, Barnabas (like Ignatius before him) feels it necessary 
also to contrast the Jewish Sabbath with the Christian Sunday. He therefore 
complicates his eschatological terminology by referring to the new world as 
the “eighth day,” and concludes, “Therefore (i.e., because the Sabbath ac- 
ceptable to God is the eschatological eighth day, the new world), we pass with 
rejoicing the eighth day on which Jesus rose from the dead, appeared, and 
ascended into heaven” (15:9). 

Barnabas is not a chiliast. Though he has commonly been understood to 
mean that the Sabbath age will be followed by the eighth day of eternity, this 
interpretation cannot be sustained. He uses both “Sabbath” and “eighth day” 
as interchangeable terms for the one new world that will follow the 
Parousia. 77 This confusing combination of two systems of eschatological 
arithmetic is the less surprising since we shall find it recurring in Alexandrian 
Christian Gnosticism. It is a way of combining the Christian sense of Sunday 
worship as anticipating the life of the world to come with the inherited Jewish 
idea of eschatological Sabbath. 

Nor is it Barnabas’ intention to introduce the Christian observance of 
Sunday as a fulfillment of the Sabbath commandment, though he has been so 
interpreted. 78 In the first place, ayopev rr)v r)pkpav rr\v byborjp €t<? eixp- 
po(Tvvr)v ( 1 5:9) is in marked contrast to all Barnabas’ terminology for Sabbath 
keeping earlier in the same chapter. It is not a natural way to indicate that 
Sunday observance fulfills the command; ayiacrare to aafd/3arov Kvplov 
X^pcriv Kadapals Kai Kapbiot Kadapa , “Sanctify the Sabbath of the Lord 
with clean hands and a clean heart” (15:1). Second, his argument against 
Jewish Sabbath observance is precisely that the commandment cannot be 
fulfilled this side of the Parousia (15:6-7). He cannot eat his cake and have 
it. 79 Third, neither physical rest nor worship have any place in Barnabas’ 
exposition of the Sabbath commandment. 

Evidently he introduces the reference to Sunday in order to point out that 
Christians do have their own legitimate weekly observance in some sense 
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comparable to the Jewish Sabbath he has just proved illegitimate. But unlike 
the Jewish Sabbath, the Christian Sunday is not an attempt to fulfill the 
Sabbath commandment. Rather it is a weekly celebration of the hope of 
eschatological salvation. Unless the end of 15:9 is wholly unconnected with 
the argument of the chapter, Barnabas must be taken to mean that Christians 
have this hope (cf. 15:7) because in the resurrection of Jesus the new age has 
in some sense already dawned. 

Barnabas’ eschatology does not lack a realized aspect, primarily the victory 
of Christ on which is based the Christian hope for salvation at the Parousia. 
“The righteous man both lives in this present world and waits for (eKdexerou) 
the holy age” (10:1 1). In fact he believes that the holiness of the age to come is 
already anticipated in the life of the Christian in this world (see especially 
chap. 1), and this is the presupposition for his stress on the struggle against the 
evil powers of the present world (e.g., 2:1; 4:9). On this basis one might have 
expected to find in the argument of chapter 15 a claim that the Christian 
fulfills the Sabbath commandment in an anticipatory fashion in the present 
world not by means of Sunday worship but to the extent that his life conforms 
to the holiness of the world to- come. That the commandment is in fact 
referred wholly to the future must reflect Barnabas’ polemical purpose and the 
rigid eschatological scheme that places the Sabbath rest of God wholly on the 
far side of the Parousia. 

Barnabas’ interpretation of the Sabbath commandment has two elements: 
(1) it is applied to holiness rather than to physical rest, (2) it is applied to the 
eschatological Sabbath that follows the Parousia. The second element we 
have already seen to be common in second-century writers, though rarely 
related to the Sabbath commandment. The first element becomes a favorite 
reinterpretation of the Sabbath commandment, especially in the later second 
century, though with reference to Christian life in the present and rarely 
related to the eschatological rest. Certainly Barnabas’ own way of combining 
the two elements is unique. 

As in the case of Ignatius, we should notice that Barnabas’ rejection of the 
(literal) Sabbath belongs in a context of very sharp differentiation between 
Judaism and Christianity. For Barnabas the whole practice of the Jewish 
religion, including keeping the Sabbath, was false religion that was never 
intended by God, even in the Old Testament. The Jewish practice of the 
Sabbath was not obedience but disobedience to God, and therefore Chris- 
tians, the true heirs of the covenant, must not observe the Sabbath. Barnabas 
is extreme in his statement of this viewpoint, but the purely negative evalua- 
tion of the Jewish Sabbath in the context of a wholesale condemnation of 
Judaism is characteristic of the Fathers. 
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The Metaphorical Interpretation of the Sabbath Commandment 

Barnabas' reinterpretation of the Sabbath commandment as commanding 
holiness rather than physical rest is an early example of the favorite second- 
century Christian interpretation of the Sabbath commandment. Probably it 
was already current in the Hellenized Jewish Christian circles of Alexandria to 
which Barnabas belonged. Those circles also knew it as the sense of a well- 
known apocryphal logion of Jesus about the Sabbath that has survived both in 
Greek (Papyrus Oxy. 1, lines 4-11) and in Coptic (Gospel of Thomas 27): 

eav /xi) vr)aTevar)T€ tov Koapov ov pi) evprfre rqv fiaatkeiav tov Oeov Kai 
eav pi) aafifiaTlaijTe to aafifiaTov ovk oipeaOe tov iraTepa (‘'Unless you fast to 
the world, you will not find the kingdom of God; unless you keep the Sabbath, you 
will not see the Father”). 

It is not possible that this logion originated in the gnostic circles that redacted 
the Gospel of Thomas, for that Gospel's characteristic manner of dealing with 
Jewish and Jewish-Christian observances is to reject them outright 80 rather 
than to spiritualize them. The original logion 81 was probably a legalistic 
Jewish-Christian formulation. 82 “If you do not fast, you will not find the 
kingdom of God; if you do not keep the Sabbath, you will not see the Father." 
That the Gospel of Thomas draws on extreme Jewish-Christian material 
elsewhere is clear, 83 and the expression crafifiaTlaipTe to crafifiarov is a 
Semitism that need not mean more than “keep the Sabbath." 84 The 
metaphorical sense of the logion in its surviving version depends entirely on 
the words tov Koorpov , which are just such a gnosticizing addition as is found 
in Gospel of Thomas 21 (where the Synoptic command to “watch" becomes: 
“be watchful over against the world"). By means of this emendation an origi- 
nally literal requirement to keep the Jewish Sabbath has become a metaphori- 
cal command to keep some form of spiritual Sabbath. 85 

The precise nuance of meaning is difficult to determine. In the context in 
Thomas , Gartner finds it an expression of a “negative attitude to the world," 
with “fasting to the world” as equivalent to asceticism, and “sabbatizing" 
meaning perhaps contemplation. 86 Both terms could easily be taken in a very 
general sense, acceptable both to orthodox Christianity and to Gnosticism, as 
requiring abstention from the evil of the present age. 

It has been plausibly suggested 87 that this or a similar agraphon was in the 
mind of Justin Martyr when he wrote, “The new' law requires you to keep the 
sabbath constantly." 88 In the previous chapter Justin had identified Christ as 
the new law. Similarly the Valentinian Ptolemaeus, writing of how Christ 
changed the meaning of the ceremonial law' from literal to spiritual, explained 
that He 
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desires that we should be circumcised, but not in the physical foreskin, but in 
relation to our spiritual hearts. He wants us to keep the Sabbath; for he wishes us to 
be idle with reference to evil actions. As to fasting, he wants us to be engaged not in 
physical fasting, but in spiritual fasting, which amounts to abstinence from all that 
is evil . 89 

If Ptolemaeus here intended to refer to agrapha, 90 then Gospel of Thomas S3 
and 27 fit precisely. 

Whether it was popularized and reinforced by an apocryphal saying of Jesus 
or not, the metaphorical interpretation of the Sabbath commandment was 
standard after the later second century. As Rordorf explains, “The sabbath 
commandment does not mean, they say, that we should abstain from work on 
one day out of seven, but that we should abstain at all times from any sinful 
act: the Christian should, therefore, observe a perpetual sabbath and conse- 
crate every day to God/’ 91 

In Justin this interpretation is used as a critique of Jewish Sabbath observ- 
ance: 

The new law requires you to keep perpetual sabbath, and you, because you are idle 
for one day, suppose you are pious, not discerning why this has been commanded 
you. . . . The Lord our God does not take pleasure in such observances: if there is 
any perjured person or thief among you, let him cease to be so: if any adulterer, let 
him repent; then he has kept the sweet and true sabbaths of God . 92 

In Ptolemaeus the spiritual interpretation of the Sabbath is part of a systematic 
exposition of the relevance of the Mosaic Law to Christians, and similarly 
Irenacus was concerned to explain the meaning of the Mosaic Law for Chris- 
tians, applying the principles of the Sermon on the Mount to the whole Law. 
In the case of tithes, for example, Irenaeus argued that the law “will not 
require tithes of him who consecrates all his possessions to God.” In the case 
of the Sabbath, 

he will not be commanded to leave idle one day of rest, who is constantly keeping 
sabbath, that is, giving homage to God in the temple of God, which is man’s body, 
and at all times doing the works of justice . 93 

For Tertullian, the meaning of the Sabbath commandment for Christians was 
“that we still more ought to observe a sabbath from all servile work always, 
and not only every seventh day, but through all time.” 94 It is entirely clear 
that for all these writers the literal commandment to rest one day in seven was 
a temporary ordinance for Israel alone. The Christian fulfills the command- 
ment by devoting all his time to God. 95 

The rationale for this interpretation depended, of course, on a wholly 
“religious” understanding of the commandment; no writer of the period be- 
trays any thought of its being a provision for needed physical rest. 96 The 
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Jewish form of observance was therefore “idleness.” The commandment was 
really about devotion to God, and therefore Jesus’ principle of intensifying the 
Law (by which, for example, the prohibition of murder was extended to 
hatred) made the Sabbath commandment teach the devotion of the whole of 
life to God. 

This was the basic principle from which the Fathers argued that literal 
Sabbath observance was not required of Christians. Other arguments were 
subsidiary. It was, for example, commonly pointed out that the patriarchs 
before Moses did not keep the weekly Sabbath and yet were counted right- 
eous. 97 Old Testament breaches of the Sabbath (i.e., cases where the literal 
commandment was overriden by the demands of serving God) were cited, 
e.g. , the priests in the Temple, circumcision on the eighth day after birth, 98 
Joshua’s seven-day circuit of Jericho, and the Maccabees’ battles on the Sab- 
bath. 99 Justin had no doubt of the answer to the old Jewish question of 
whether God in His government of the universe rests one day in seven. 100 

It also seems axiomatic with second-century writers that the Sabbath com- 
mandment, despite its place in the Decalogue, belongs with those Jewish 
ceremonial ordinances whose literal observance has passed with their fulfill- 
ment in Christ. In Actus Vercellenses 1, Paul is represented as preaching that 
Christ “abolished their sabbath and fasts and festivals and circumcision.” For 
Justin, the Sabbath is emphatically in the same category as circumcision and 
festivals; they were ordinances that Christians do not observe because they 
were given to the Jews on account of their hardness of heart and sin. 101 In the 
context of anti-Jewish polemic, the language can be extreme. The Epistle to 
Diognetus (4) speaks of “their scrupulousness about meats, their superstitions 
about sabbaths, their boasting about circumcision, and their fancies about 
fasting and new moons, all of them ridiculous and unworthy of notice.” 
According to Aristides, “They suppose in their minds that they are serving 
God, but in the methods of their actions their service is to angels and not to 
God, in that they observe sabbaths and new moons and the passover and the 
great fast. . . .” 102 From such wholly negative, even anti-Semitic, attitudes to 
the law, it was not too large a step to the views of Marcion, who went out of 
his way to dishonor the Sabbath by making it a day of fasting. 103 

With the exception of Pseudo-Barnabas, no Christian writer before Tertul- 
lian 104 refers to the Sabbath commandment as part of the Decalogue. This is 
extraordinary in view of the fact that the Decalogue undoubtedly held a 
central place in early Christian ethical instruction, so much so that it may 
have been on account of Christian use that it was withdrawn from the 
synagogue liturgy early in the second century. 105 But extant examples of early 
Christian paraenesis based on the Decalogue 106 show that it was used with 
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considerable selectiveness and flexibility, and normally with reference only to 
the second table. In none of the extant examples does the Sabbath com- 
mandment appear in any form. 

Gentile Christians took over the Jewish regard for the Decalogue as the 
epitome of the Law, but translated this into an identification of the Decalogue 
with the law of nature common to Christians and Jews . 107 As the law of 
nature, the Decalogue was written on the hearts of the pre-Mosaic patriarchs, 
and must be sharply distinguished from the rest of the Mosaic legislation, 
which consisted of temporary commandments “given for bondage and for a 
sign” to Israel . 108 Yet the Sabbath is never treated with the special regard that 
its place in the Decalogue would seem to demand; rather it is consistently 
classed with the temporary ceremonial law. 

The most striking example of this is found in the Valentinian Ptolemaeus’ 
Letter to Flora , which contains the first known systematic Christian treatment 
of the Old Testament Law. Ptolemaeus, in an attempt to distinguish 
categories of commandments according to Jesus' treatment of them, divided 
the Pentateuch into three parts: the Law of God, Moses' own additions, and 
“the traditions of the elders.” Jesus rejected the last two. Ptolemaeus then 
again divided the Law of God (who for him was an inferior, though righteous, 
deity) into three parts, which correspond to the now traditional division into 
moral, judicial, and ceremonial law. The Decalogue he regarded as “pure 
legislation which is not mixed with evil, which . . . the Saviour came not to 
destroy but to fulfil.” The second category, “intertwined with baseness and 
injustice,” Jesus had destroyed. The third category, “which is exemplary and 
symbolic,” Jesus had “changed,” substituting spiritual for literal meanings. 
Despite his explicit identification of the Decalogue with the first category, 
Ptolemaeus gives as examples of the third category “offerings, circumcision, 
Sabbath, fasting, Passover, unleavened bread,” and discusses the Sabbath as 
an example of this third category . 109 

No dogmatic explanation of this strange procedure is possible. It is certainly 
not the case that second-century writers regarded the literal Sabbath as cere- 
monial, while regarding the Christian, spiritual Sabbath as fulfilling the 
commandment in the Decalogue . 110 For Ptolemaeus, as for Justin, the spirit- 
ual Sabbath is the Christian transformation of the Jewish ceremonial Sabbath 
just as circumcision of the heart was the Christian version of the Jewish literal 
circumcision. It was Irenaeus 111 who, probably in reaction against Marcion, 
provided the most positive second-century estimate of the law of Moses, 
explaining it as a tutor in righteousness, useful in its time but now tran- 
scended in Christ. But even here the Sabbath is mentioned alongside com- 
mandments of the Decalogue only in the same way as tithing is. For Irenaeus 
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the Decalogue qua law of Moses was not distinctive: all Mosaic command- 
ments, including the Ten Commandments, find their fulfillment in Christ. 
Only as abiding natural law written in the hearts of men was the Decalogue 
distinctive, and here perhaps is the clue to our problem. In the latter usage it 
may be that the Decalogue is a less precise term than we expect it to be. It may 
be that Irenaeus and Ptolemaeus were so used to the flexible and selective use 
of the Decalogue in Christian paraenesis that the term suggested to them not 
so much ten individual commandments to be mentally listed, but simply the 
moral law. This is possible if, as all the evidence suggests, the Sabbath 
commandment (as well as the second) was commonly ignored in Christian 
paraenetic use of the Decalogue. 

It must be stressed that, outside Jewish Christianity, all second-century 
references to the Sabbath commandment either endorse the metaphorical 
interpretation or reject the literal interpretation as Judaistic or do both. 
Perhaps there were some Gentile Christians who kept the Sabbath (see above) 
but if so, they found no spokesman whose writings survive. The neglect of the 
Sabbath commandment in Christian paraenesis goes back to the original 
conviction of the majority of the Christian missionaries of the early period of 
the church’s Gentile expansion, that the Sabbath was not to be imposed on 
Gentile converts. The metaphorical interpretation of the commandment was 
a later development, probably originating in Alexandria, where strong Jewish 
Christians, like Pseudo-Barnabas and the redactor of the logion in Gospel of 
Thomas 27, used it to dissuade their “weaker” brethren (both Jewish and 
judaizing Gentile Christians) from Jewish practices. It became popular in the 
later second century, partly in the context of controversy with Judaism, from 
which the church was increasingly concerned to differentiate itself, but also 
partly in the context of controversy with Marcion, who repudiated the Old 
Testament entirely. The attempt to steer a course between Judaism and Mar- 
cionite heresy forced Christian writers such as Irenaeus and Tertullian to 
clarify the elements of continuity and discontinuity between the religions of 
the Old and New Testaments. The metaphorical interpretation of the Sabbath 
commandment enabled them to explain how the commandment could be 
God given and valuable and yet not binding on Christians in its literal 
sense. 112 


Sunday in the Second Century 

We have already listed and discussed in chapter 8 the second-century occur- 
rences of the term KvpiaKT] (^jxkpaYm order to demonstrate that they refer to 
the regular and universal Christian observance of Sunday as the day of wor- 
ship. We also argued there that, at the beginning of the second century, 
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Sunday worship was already established as the universal Christian practice. 

A number of scholars have in the past argued that Christian Sunday observ- 
ance originated in the second century. The most recent and fullest version of 
this thesis is that of S. Bacchiocchi. 113 We have referred to some aspects of his 
argument in chapter 8, but we must here debate his principal contentions 
with regard to the second century. His thesis depends on four main argu- 
ments: 

(1) Sunday could not have originated in Palestinian Jewish Christianity, 
since Jewish Christians in Palestine continued to keep the Sabbath. 114 

This argument depends on Bacchiocchi's assumption that Sunday origi- 
nated as a Christian Sabbath, a day of worship and rest , 115 and therefore an 
alternative to the Jewish Sabbath. We have argued above that this assumption 
is invalid and that there is reason to suppose that Christian worship on Sunday 
goes back to early Palestinian Christianity not as alternative but as additional 
to the observance of the Jewish Sabbath. Those Ebionites who, according to 
Eusebius, 116 observed both the Sabbath and Sunday may well represent the 
practice of the early Palestinian church. Those others who, in Eusebius' time, 
did not worship on Sunday, may have been the descendants of groups that 
abandoned the distinctively Christian Sunday worship in the period after a.d. 
70 when Palestinian Jewish Christians came under great pressure from the 
synagogues to conform on pain of excommunication. 

(2) Bacchiocchi's second argument is that the substitution of Sunday for 
the Sabbath occurred in the early second century as a result of anti-Jewish 
feeling in the church. Roman anti-Semitism here combined with the desire of 
Christians to distinguish themselves from Jews in view of the Emperor Had- 
rian's antagonism to Jews and Jewish practices. This desire to differentiate 
Christianity from Judaism Bacchiocchi traces in Ignatius, Pseudo-Barnabas 
and Justin, 117 and finds to have been especially prominent in the church at 
Rome. 118 Accordingly it is in Rome that he locates the origin of Christian 
Sunday observance along with the origin of the Sunday Easter (in place of the 
Passover) and of the practice of fasting on the Sabbath, which was intended to 
prevent Christians from venerating the Sabbath and to enhance the status of 
Sunday. 

In his description of the “anti-Judaism of differentiation" 119 in second- 
century Christianity, Bacchiocchi has highlighted an important factor in 
second-century Christian attitudes to the Sabbath, to which we have already 
drawn attention. It was no doubt a complex phenomenon, incorporating the 
Pauline theological concern for the freedom of Gentile Christians from the 
law, along with the desire for the practical advantages of dissociation from 
Judaism in the eyes of the Roman authorities, and also an element of sheer 
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anti-Semitism, which was rife in the Roman world. These factors certainly 
inspired some second-century Christian writers to speak of the Jewish Sabbath 
with contempt. 120 It is, however, important to add that in the controversy 
with Gnosticism catholic Christianity refused to abandon its continuity with 
the Old Testament. Marcion’s distinction between the evil God of the Jews, 
who gave the Sabbath commandment, and the Christian God revealed in 
Jesus was repudiated by the church. 

Anti-Judaism played its part in second-century Christian polemic against 
Jewish Sabbath observance, but it does not follow that it motivated the intro- 
duction of Christian Sunday worship. For we have already argued 121 that 
Sunday worship dates back to the first century, while few second-century 
writers compare and contrast the Jewish Sabbath and the Christian Sun- 
day. 122 Derogatory discussions of the Jewish Sabbath do not usually refer to 
the Christian Sunday. If Sunday were a recent substitute for the Jewish 
Sabbath, we should expect far more discussion of the superiority of Sunday to 
the Sabbath. 

(3) Bacchiocchi argues that the successful substitution of Sunday for the 
Sabbath in the second-century church can be explained by the primacy of the 
church of Rome. 123 It was the preeminent authority of the bishop of Rome 
that influenced the entire church to adopt this new practice. 

This is probably the weakest of Bacchiocchi’s arguments, but it is essential 
to his thesis. Only this assertion of the primacy of Rome can begin to explain 
how a custom originating in the early second century could have become as 
universal in the Christian church as Sunday worship did. 

Against Bacchiocchi’s argument, it must be said that the evidence he pre- 
sents for the authority of the church of Rome in the second century is not 
convincing. 124 The church of Rome had great prestige, but the kind of 
jurisdictional authority his thesis presupposes is anachronistic in the second 
century. No church of that period had sufficient authority to change the 
weekly day of worship throughout Christendom. Furthermore, Bacchiocchi’s 
other two examples of liturgical change in the second century, the Sunday 
Easter and fasting on the Sabbath, do not, as he thinks, support his case, but 
rather highlight its weakness. Whether or not Bacchiocchi is correct in locat- 
ing the origin of the Sunday Easter in early second-century Rome, 125 it is 
quite clear that the see of Rome did not have the authority to impose it on the 
rest of the church. It was not until the end of the second century that bishop 
Victor of Rome attempted to convert the Quartodeciman churches to the 
observance of the Sunday Easter, and his attempt encountered stubborn re- 
sistance in Asia. 126 Similarly, the church of Rome was singularly unsuc- 
cessful in promoting the practice of fasting on the Sabbath. As Bacchiocchi 
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himself admits, as late as the fifth century it was still confined to the church of 
Rome itself and a few other western churches. 127 Both in the case of the 
Sunday Easter and in the case of the Sabbath fast, the surviving historical 
records indicate considerable debate and controversy in the churches. 

It therefore seems extremely unlikely that already in the early second cen- 
tury the authority of the Roman see was such that it could impose Sunday 
worship throughout the church, superseding a universal practice of Sabbath 
observance handed down from the apostles, without leaving any trace of 
controversy or resistance in the historical records. Bacchiocchi’s own com- 
parison with the Sunday Easter and the Sabbath fast shows up the difficulty of 
his explanation of the origins of Sunday worship. Like all attempts to date the 
origins of Sunday worship in the second century, it fails to account for the 
universality of the custom. Unlike the Sunday Easter and the Sabbath fast, 
Sunday worship was never, so far as the evidence goes, disputed. There is no 
record of any Christian group (except the extreme party of the Ebionites) that 
did not observe Sunday, either in the second century or in later centuries of 
the patristic era. 

(4) Bacchiocchi argues that the reason why the church of Rome adopted 
Sunday as the Christian day of worship, instead of the Sabbath, was that the 
pagan day of the sun, in the planetary week, had already gained special 
significance in pagan sun cults, and by adopting this day Christians were able 
to exploit the symbolism of God or Christ as sun or light, which was already 
present in their own religious tradition. 128 

Bacchiocchi here underestimates the resistance to pagan customs in 
second-century Christianity. The desire for differentiation from paganism had 
deeper Christian roots than the second-century desire for differentiation from 
Judaism. It is true that, from Justin onwards, the Fathers exploited the sym- 
bolism of the pagan title “Sunday,” but to have actually adopted the pagan 
day as the Christian day of worship because it was prominent in the pagan sun 
cults would have been a very bold step indeed. 129 Even if the church of Rome 
had taken this step, it becomes even more inexplicable that the rest of the 
church followed suit without argument. 

Again Bacchiocchi provides a parallel; the celebration of Christmas on 25 
December derived from the sun cult and was promoted by the church of 
Rome. 130 But this parallel comes from the post-Constantinian church when 
pagan influence on Christian custom was certainly increasing, and we should 
notice that the church of Rome was not successful in imposing this innova- 
tion universally throughout the eastern churches. 

We conclude that, while Bacchiocchi has usefully stressed the importance 
of anti-Judaism in second-century opposition to Sabbath observance, he has 
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not demonstrated the second-century origins of the Christian Lord's Day. As 
we have shown (chapter 8) Christian Sunday worship did not originate as the 
Christian replacement for the Jewish Sabbath, but as the new, specifically 
Christian day of worship even before the Gentile mission and before the 
church's differentiation from Judaism. As such it was already normal Chris- 
tian practice at the beginning of the second century. 

We are not here concerned with the detail of Sunday worship, 131 but the 
theory that justified the practice. Second century writers were conscious that 
Sunday is the day of the Lord's resurrection and made this the principal basis 
of Sunday observance. For Ignatius, as we have seen, it was Jesus' resurrection 
from the dead on Sunday that gave Sunday its value as the distinctive mark of 
Christianity over against Judaism. Pseudo-Barnabas (15:9) and Justin (I Apoi 
67:7) similarly associated the day with the Resurrection, but they are also 
witnesses to the accumulation of other theological motifs around the practice 
of Sunday worship. Justin, for example, regarded the first day of the week as 
the day when God began the creation of the world, and he is also the first 
witness to the Christian symbolic appropriation of the pagan title “day of the 
sun," which became common in the Fathers. 132 

In the second century Sunday was also called “the eighth day," 133 a title 
that lent itself to varied symbolic uses. Because in the Old Testament the 
eighth day was the day of circumcision, and eight people were saved from the 
Flood, the “eighth day" could signify the day on which salvation arrived with 
Christ's resurrection and the day on which baptism was administered. 134 
Rordorf argues that this baptismal symbolism was the origin of the title 
“eighth day" for Sunday, 135 but it seems probable that the eschatological 
significance of “eighth day" is more original. If we could be sure that 2 Enoch 
33:1-2 were not a Christian interpolation, there would be no doubt of this. 

The eschatological significance is that which appears in the earliest occur- 
rence of the title (Barn. 15:9). 136 We have already seen that this passage 
confusingly combines two forms of eschatological arithmetic: that in which 
the six days of this world are succeeded by the Sabbath of eternity, and that in 
which this world's week is succeeded by the “eighth day" of the new world. 
While it is possible that the latter has Jewish apocalyptic origins, 137 its greater 
popularity with Christians will doubtless be due to its ready association with 
Sunday worship and its implicit assertion of the superiority of Christianity, the 
religion of the eighth day, over Judaism, the religion of the Sabbath. 138 This 
is what tempted Pseudo-Barnabas to mix his symbolism by introducing the 
eighth day. His juxtaposition of eschatological Sabbath and eighth day does 
not lead him to a Sabbatarian view of Sunday. He goes no further than saying 
that Christians “celebrate with joy" the day of the Resurrection in anticipation 
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of the new world. 139 We should note, however, the possibility of a correlation 
of Sabbath and Sunday by this route. Sabbath rest was such a common 
characterization of the eschatological hope that when Sunday as the “eighth 
day” was understood to prefigure the world to come, it was no great step to an 
association of Sabbath and Sunday. 

Such an association was perhaps even more likely in connection with the 
gnostic idea of the ogdoad. This has quite independent origins in Hellenistic 
astrology, in which the seven planetary spheres, the realm of change and 
corruption, are contrasted with the heaven above, the eighth sphere of the 
fixed stars, the realm of incorruption and repose. 140 The soul ascends through 
the seven heavens, shedding its corporeality, and finds its resting place in the 
ogdoad, the sphere of the divine. Thus Thomas prays to the Holy Spirit, 
“Come, mother of the seven houses that thy rest may be in the eighth house” 
(Acts of Thomas 27). Christian Gnosticism w as therefore readily able to com- 
bine this cosmological symbolism with the Jew ish and Christian eschatologi- 
cal symbolism; eschatological Sabbath rest and the rest of the soul in the 
ogdoad coalesced. 

In Valentinian Gnosticism the seventh heaven, the hebdomad, was the 
sphere of the Demiurge, while the ogdoad above was the sphere of the Holy 
Spirit, the “Mother.” 141 Spiritual men are reunited with the Mother in the 
ogdoad, psychic men with the Demiurge in the hebdomad. At the consum- 
mation the latter ascend into the ogdoad, while the former, leaving behind 
their souls, move into the Pleroma above. So the Valentinian author cited by 
Clement of Alexandria writes, “The rest (avaiTravaLs) of the spiritual men is 
in the kvplolkt ) , in the ogdoad which is called KvpiocKT) , with the Mother, 
wearing their souls like garments until the consummation” (Exc. ex Theod. 
63:1). Here the kvplcckt), the Lord's Day, has become a spatial concept, the 
ogdoad, and acquired (for the first time in Christian literature) an association 
with rest. 142 The same identification of KvpiaKr\ y the eighth day, with the 
ogdoad, the eighth heaven, is found in the antignostic E pistula Apos- 
tolorum . 143 These ideas of Egyptian Gnosticism w r e shall find taken up by 
Clement of Alexandria. 

There is no second-century evidence that Sunday was regarded as a day of 
rest. We do not know how much of the day was taken up by Christian 
corporate activities, 144 but both persecution and economic circumstances 
must often have kept many Christians at work during the working hours of the 
day. 145 As we have already seen, the Sabbath commandment was never 
applied to the Christian Sunday, despite many occasions on which second- 
century writers must have spoken of such an application if they had held it. 
On the other hand we may notice certain developments that with hindsight 
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will he seen to offer premonitions of the later correlation of Sabbath and 
Sunday. 

The Sabbath and the Sunday were sometimes (not often) compared. 146 In 
view of second-century writers’ frequent discussion of the Jewish Sabbath, the 
infrequency with which they introduce a comparison with the Lord’s Day is 
notable. In later writers such comparison becomes more common. Sunday 
was not yet the Christian Sabbath but it was a weekly day of worship, as the 
Sabbath was for the Jews. 

Sunday was regarded as the Christian festival. According to Barnabas 1 5:9, 
“we celebrate with rejoicing (ayofiev els eixppocrvvr)) the eighth day”; 
Dionysius of Corinth ( ap . Eusebius HE 4:23:1 1) records that “today we have 
celebrated the Lord’s holy day” ( KvpioLKi)v otyiav y)pepav duqyayopiev); 
Peter of Alexandria (PG 18:508) speaks of “celebrating” (ayopev) “the Lord’s 
day as a day of rejoicing because of his rising on it”; Tertullian (A pol. 16:1 1; 
Ad nat. 1:13) compares Sunday as a day of rejoicing to pagan festivals and 
pagan observance of the Sabbath as a holiday (the day of Saturn). Clearly the 
Lord’s Day was a day of festal rejoicing in the Lord’s resurrection and the 
salvation it brings, hence the prohibition of kneeling 147 and fasting 148 on 
Sundays. To connect rejoicing on the Lord’s Day with the rejoicing appropri- 
ate to the Old Testament festivals, 149 as W. Stott does, is to go further than 
the evidence clearly permits, but Dionysius’ term “the Lord’s holy day” does 
suggest the Old Testament idea of time set apart for the Lord. 150 Stott’s 
argument that the Lord’s Day was understood in terms of Old Testament feast 
days probably has some foundation, 151 but cannot be pressed to imply that 
therefore the Lord’s Day, like Old Testament festivals, was a day of rest. The 
early church did not need such a close analogy before it could make use of 
Old Testament terminology. On the other hand, the conception of Sunday as 
the Christian festival might lead to a desire for it to be a work-free day, as the 
Jewish and pagan religious festivals were. 152 

As the “eighth day,” Sunday acquired association with both eschatological 
and gnostic “rest.” Again, this cannot, as Stott thinks, 153 prove that Sunday 
was a day of rest, but it might in association with other arguments promote 
such a notion. 154 


Clement of Alexandria and Origen 

Clement of Alexandria introduced the gnostic cosmological ideas of rest in- 
to the mainstream of Christian thinking. For him the primary reference of 
the concepts of Sabbath and eighth day was to the gnostic’s ascent through 
the seven heavens to the ogdoad. Those who have advanced to gnostic perfec- 
tion 
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rest (KOiTaTraixTovaLv) in the holy hill of God [Ps. 1 5: 1], in the church far on high, 
in which are gathered the philosophers of God . . . who do not remain in the 
hebdomad of rest (avaTravaea)*;) but by the active beneficence of assimilation to 
God are promoted to the heritage of beneficence of the ogdoad, and devote them- 
selves to the pure vision of insatiable contemplation. 155 

As in the Valentinian system, there seem to be two stages of rest, in the 
hebdomad, the seventh heaven, and in the ogdoad where the deified gnostic 
attains the goal of the contemplation of God. 

In a long and obscure passage (in Str. 6:16) Clement expounds the Sabbath 
commandment, drawing on the allegorical exegesis of the Alexandrian Jewish 
writers Aristobulus and Philo. In the opening section, which closely follows 
Aristobulus, 156 he says that the Sabbath commandment 

intimates that the world was created by God, and that he gave us the seventh day as 
a rest, on account of the trouble that there is in life. For God is incapable of 
weariness, suffering or want. But we who bear flesh need rest. The seventh day is 
therefore proclaimed a rest, and by renunciation of evils it prepares for the primori- 
dal (apxeyovov) day, which is our true rest, the primal origin of light, in which 
everything is seen and possessed. From this day the first wisdom and knowledge 
shine on us. . . . 

This is the opening of a passage in which Clement indulges his love of 
numerological lore. 157 In Pythagorean number symbolism the number seven 
is called the apxwv, a notion already applied to the Sabbath by Philo, 158 for 
whom also the seventh day is mystically identical with the first. 159 The Sab- 
bath as apx(ov might be identified with the apxv of creation, the light of the 
first day. Moreover in the Valentinian system the ogdoad is called apx^yo- 
vov. 160 Clement is readily able to adapt this happy series of connections to the 
Christian symbolism of the first and eighth days. The Sabbath rest of the 
seventh day is mere preparation for the true Sabbath rest of the eighth day, for 
the eighth day is the first day and the first day is Christ the dipxv of creation 
and the light of men. 161 

There is therefore a sense in which Clement transfers the idea of Sabbath 
rest from the seventh to the first day. But his concern is neither with days of 
the week nor with physical rest. His declared purpose in expounding the 
Decalogue in Str. 6:16 was to provide an example of gnostic as opposed to 
literal exposition. 162 Thus we should not be misled by the literal interpreta- 
tion of the Sabbath commandment with which he begins; it is quoted from 
Aristobulus and functions for Clement as no more than a springboard for the 
spiritual interpretation. 

Clement spiritualizes the rest of the seventh day as '‘renunciation of evils/' 
adopting the common late second-century Christian interpretation, to be 
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found, for example, in the Valentinian Ptolcmacus. “He wishes us to be idle 
with reference to evil actions/’ 163 This rest of the seventh day is preparatory to 
the rest to be found in Christ. For gnostics, those who live their whole life in 
the light of the wisdom and knowledge of Christ, “rise out of the sphere of 
creation and sin” 164 and become impassible; they participate in the nature of 
God who needs no rest because he is incapable of weariness and suffering. 
Thus to be carried beyond the troubles of life is true rest, “the rest of the 
Lord’s inheritance.” The major theme of the complex allegorical treatment of 
the numbers six, seven and eight, which Clement now pursues, seems to be 
that through the knowledge of Christ, man, who was created on the sixth day, 
attains to the eschatological rest of the seventh and the divine fruition of the 
eighth. The numerology is also designed to demonstrate the intimate relation- 
ship of the numbers seven and eight, for here as elsewhere (cf. Str. 4:25) 
Clement seeks to unite the two concepts of rest, the church’s tradition of the 
eschatological, Sabbath rest and the Egyptian Valentinian tradition of the 
cosmological rest of the ogdoad. As in Exc. ex Theod. 63:1, it is clear that the 
association of rest with the eighth day is not derived from a concept of Sunday 
rest but from Hellenistic cosmology. Clement also gives his theology of rest a 
christological character by means of the identification of the first day of 
creation with the Logos. As first and eighth, the Logos through whom all 
things are made is the end as well as the beginning of creation. 

Elsewhere Clement treats the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day not as days of the 
week but as characteristics of the whole life of the gnostic. He explains, “Now 
are we commanded to reverence and honour [God] . . . not on special days, 
as some others do, but continually in our whole life.” The true gnostic “holds 
uninterrupted converse with God” and celebrates festival all the days of his life 
(Str. 7:7). Again, Sunday observance is interpreted as moral conversion; a 
man “makes that day the Lord’s day on which he abandons an evil disposition 
and assumes that of the gnostic, glorifying the Lord’s resurrection in himself” 
(Str. 7:12). 

Clement’s disciple Origen followed similar lines of argument. Answering 
Celsus’ complaint that Christians do not take part in the public festivals, he 
quotes Galatians 4:10, and explains that “that man truly celebrates a feast who 
does his duty and prays always, offering up continually bloodless sacrifices in 
prayer to God.” To such an argument it may fairly be objected that Christians 
do observe their own feast days, Lord’s Day, passover and others. “I have to 
answer that, to the perfect Christian, who is ever in his thoughts, words and 
deeds serving the Word of God, his natural Lord, all his days are the Lord’s 
and he is always keeping the Lord’s day.” It is of interest that Origen here 
applies to Lord’s Day observance the same critique that Christians commonly 
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applied to the Sabbath. Just as in the anti- Jewish apologetie it was said that the 
Christian continuously keeps the Sabbath, so Origen argues that the perfect 
Christian continuously keeps the Lord’s Day. 165 But like Clement, he distin- 
guishes two grades of Christian: the majority “being unable or unwilling to 
keep every day as a festival, need sensible memorials to preserve them from 
total forgetfulness (of spiritual things).” 166 Thus weekly observance is a com- 
promise incompatible, Origen believes, with Galatians 4:10 and Colossians 
2:16. 167 

Unsatisfactory though Origen’s solution is, he illustrates a dilemma that has 
continually recurred in the history of our subject: the difficulty of doing 
justice both to the weekly observance of the Lord’s Day and also to the Pauline 
principle that for the Christian not one day in seven but all days are devoted to 
the Lord. The dilemma is acute when the Lord’s Day is understood to be the 
“Lord’s holy day” (Dionysius of Corinth), a day set apart for the Lord in 
contrast to the six given over to the world. Then the principle of keeping the 
Sabbath every day has to be extended, with Origen, to the Lord’s Day. It is 
possible that behind his argument we may discern a growing tendency in the 
church at large to exalt the holiness of the first day in contrast to the others. 
This was the route to the idea of a Christian Sabbath. 168 

Origen’s treatment of the Sabbath comprises the traditional, spiritualized 
application of the commandment to the whole of Christian life and also the 
eschatological rest of the world to come. A lengthy discussion 169 in his ser- 
mons on Numbers has been subjected to various interpretations: 

Leaving aside, then, the Jewish observances of the Sabbath, let us see of what kind 
the observance of the Sabbath should be for the Christian. On the Sabbath day no 
worldly activities should be undertaken [cf. Ex. 30:10]. So if you abstain from all 
secular works and do nothing worldly, but keep yourself free for spiritual works, 
come to church (ecclesiam), listen to scripture readings and sermons, have before 
your eyes the coming judgment, consider not the things that are present and visible 
but those that are invisible and future, this is the observance of the Sabbath for the 
Christian. 170 But these things the Jews ought also to have observed. Even among 
them a blacksmith or a builder or any kind of manual worker abstains from work on 
Sabbath day. But the reader of the divine law or the teacher does not abstain from 
work and yet does not profane the Sabbath. For so the Lord said to them: ‘ Have you 
not read that the priests in the temple break the Sabbath and are without reproach ?’ 
[Mt. 12:5]. Therefore he who abstains from the works of the world and is free for 
spiritual activity, he it is who offers the sacrifice of the Sabbath and celebrates the 
Sabbath feast. 

He carries no burden on the way [cf. Jer. 17:25]. For the burden is every sin, as 
the prophet says: ‘Like a heavy burden they weigh me down' [Ps. 38:4]. 

He does not kindle a fire [ef. Kx. 35:3], i.e. , that fire of which it is said: ‘Go in the 
light of your fire and in the flame which you have kindled’ [Isa. 50:1 1]. 

On the Sabbath everyone remains seated in his place and does not leave it [cf. Ex. 
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16:28]. 171 So what is the spiritual place of the soul? Its place is righteousness, truth, 
wisdom, holiness and everything which Christ is, that is the place of rest. The soul 
ought not to leave this place, if it is to keep the true Sabbath and celebrate with 
sacrifices the feast day of the Sabbath, as the Lord said: ‘He who abides in me, I 
abide in him’ [Jn. 15:5]. (In Num. Horn. 28:4) 

The first paragraph of this passage has been understood to describe the 
Christian observance of the Sabbath on Saturday 172 or Sunday, 173 but the 
following three paragraphs undoubtedly interpret the Sabbath regulations in a 
spiritual sense with reference to the whole of Christian life. While it is not 
impossible that in the first paragraph Origen makes some reference to Lord's 
Day observance or even to Christian observance of the Sabbath, it is much 
more probable that there too he is expounding the Sabbath spiritually in terms 
of the whole of Christian life, which must be occupied with the works of the 
spirit rather than the works of the world. Many of the supposed difficulties in 
this interpretation disappear when the structure of the passage is understood. 
The italicized sentences represent the literal Sabbath regulations of the Old 
Testament and their literal observance by the Jews, while the remainder of the 
passage is Origen’s spiritual interpretation for Christian life. 

Thus in the first paragraph Origen cites the Sabbath rule of abstention from 
daily work and interprets it allegorically for Christians as meaning continuous 
application to spiritual rather than worldly matters. The Jewish observance, 
he notes, did not exclude the activity of the priests and teachers of the law on 
the Sabbath. So the Christian's continuous Sabbath keeping may be under- 
stood as corresponding to the Sabbath activity of the Old Testament priests. 

The more literal reading of the passage has gained its plausibility from 
Origen’s mention of church attendance. But it should be noted that he makes 
no reference to Sunday or the Lord’s Day, and while part of his interpretation 
of Christian “Sabbath observance" is in terms of corporate worship and in- 
struction, this is only part of the interpretation. So our understanding of the 
passage does not require us to suppose that Origen intends Christians to spend 
their whole life in church. It is entirely possible that he expected daily church 
attendance; but even if he refers only to the weekly worship on Sunday this is 
not incompatible with our interpretation. What Origen regards as embracing 
the whole of Christian life (of which corporate worship is only a part) is the 
service of God rather than of the world, contemplation of heavenly rather 
than worldly things. This, rather than suspension of daily work, is what he 
means by abstention from worldly works. In principle, therefore, Christians 
may “keep the Sabbath" while engaged in their daily work, though whether 
Origen in fact thought this practicable is not entirely clear. Clement certainly 
did think it was. 174 In any case, from C. Cels. 8:21-23 (discussed above), it is 
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clear that this was Origen’s ideal, and if ordinary Christians managed to 
'‘abstain from worldly works’' only on Sundays, then only on Sundays were 
they really Christians. 175 

It is noteworthy that Origen understands spiritual sabbatizing not so much 
in terms of abstention from sin, as previous writers had, but rather in terms of 
contemplation (Oeeopia). This has its roots in Hellenistic philosophy and the 
Alexandrian Judaism of Philo, 176 and had already appeared in Clement. For 
Origen, therefore, the Christian life of keeping the Sabbath in this age is 
consummated in the Sabbath of the age to come, when Christians will “as- 
cend to the contemplation of heavenly things,” 177 and celebrate with God His 
own Sabbath. 178 Origen also speaks of Christian life in this world as the six 
days of gathering the manna that we shall enjoy in the Sabbath of eternity, 179 
or the six days of ascending the mountain of the transfiguration before the 
Sabbath of beholding the transfigured Christ. 180 

The meaning of God’s own Sabbath rest (Gen. 2:3) claimed the attention of 
both Clement and Origen, as it did of many other Christian and Jewish 
writers. Both attacked the notion, ridiculed by Celsus, that after the work of 
creation God needed to rest. “God is incapable of weariness, and suffering, 
and want” (Str. 6:16); “the sensation of fatigue is peculiar to those who are in 
the body” (C. Cels . 6:61). God’s Sabbath is therefore not rest (avair averts) 
but cessation (KaTarravcris). 181 His work of ordering and preserving the 
world continues until the end of the age. 182 Only then will He cease His work 
and celebrate His Sabbath with the redeemed. 183 The understanding of God’s 
Sabbath not as inactivity but as the contemplation of His completed work is 
directly relevant to the understanding of the eschatological Sabbath of believ- 
ers, for it is God’s rest that they will share. 

Finally, we must notice a passage in which Origen compares the Sabbath 
and the Lord’s Day. He observes that the manna in Exodus 16, which 
prefigures the heavenly bread, the word of God, fell for the first time on the 
first day of the week; so “let the Jews understand that even then our Lord’s Day 
was superior to the Jewish Sabbath” (In Ex. Horn. 7:5). This is a piece of 
exegesis that many later writers followed, so that it became part of the com- 
mon stock of medieval ideas about the Lord’s Day. 184 

The Fourth Century and the Origins of Sunday Rest 

On 3 March, a.d. 321 the emperor Constantine promulgated a law requiring a 
total, public rest from work “on the most honourable day of the Sun.” Only 
farmers were exempt. 185 On 3 July, a.d. 321 a second law permitted the 
fulfillment of vows (votiva) as appropriate to Sundays and, consequently, the 
legal transactions necessary for manumitting slaves. 186 This legislation is the 
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earliest clear reference to Sunday as a day free from work. The question of 
Constantine’s motive is difficult. 187 It is at least clear that his model cannot 
have been the Jewish Sabbath (on which agricultural work was especially 
prohibited) but rather the Roman pagan holidays. 188 Although the laws use 
only the pagan title Sunday, Constantine can hardly have chosen the Chris- 
tian day of worship by mere coincidence; he must have intended to benefit the 
Christian population, to which he had already granted toleration. But he may 
also have had sun worship in mind. Too much weight cannot be given to 
Eusebius’ account of his intention of influencing his subjects toward Chris- 
tianity. 189 Whatever he intended, an important question is whether he acted 
on his own initiative or whether he responded to Christian wishes. If we allow 
the second possibility, were there theological reasons for wishing Sunday to be 
an official holiday? We shall see that while it is probable that at least some 
Christians desired the status of an official holiday for Sunday, there was scant 
theological justification for this and even long after Sunday rest had become a 
fact in the Roman Empire it had little theological backing. 

We have already noticed hints that some Christian thought was moving 
toward a correlation of the Sabbath and Sunday. The two were sometimes 
compared as respectively the Jewish and Christian days of worship; 190 both 
were taken to prefigure eschatological rest. On the other hand it should be 
observed that such a correlation would not naturally lead to a Sabbatarian 
view of Sunday as a day of rest from work, for in Christian thought the idea of 
Sabbath rest had been so consistently reinterpreted that physical rest from 
work was precisely what it no longer meant. 

We have already traced this reinterpretation of the idea of rest in the 
orthodox and gnostic thought of the second century and in the Alexandrians 
Clement and Origen. The same themes recur in the writers of the third and 
fourth centuries. The Sabbath commandment enjoins abstention not from 
work but from sin. 191 Or the Sabbath is fulfilled in detachment from earthly 
things and contemplation of divine things. 192 The commandment prohibited 
only the works of men, so that Jesus fulfilled the Sabbath by doing the works 
of God. 193 That the Sabbath was intended not for inactivity but for the service 
of God is clear from the Old Testament “breaches” of the Sabbath: the priests 
in the temple, 194 circumcision on the Sabbath, 195 the capture of Jericho, 196 
the Maccabees’ battles. 197 The Jews’ Sabbaths of idleness were also con- 
demned by the prophets (e.g. , Isa. 1:3- 14). 198 God’s own Sabbath rest is not 
to be understood as inactivity, and neither is man’s. 199 The Sabbath was never 
intended for idleness but for the worship and knowledge of God, 200 an inten- 
tion whose true fulfillment awaits the Sabbath of the world to come. Es- 
chatological Sabbath rest, either in the millennial kingdom 201 or in eter- 
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nity, 202 is understood not so much as rest opposed to work, but as rest opposed 
to the burdensomeness and struggle of this world, or as the enjoyment of the 
fruits of the work of salvation, or as the attainment of the goal of the vision of 
God, free from the burden of sin and the flesh, or as participation in God's 
own Sabbath rest. Service of God, contemplation, worship, detachment from 
worldly things, festival, and fulfillment are the ideas suggested by the patristic 
notion of Sabbath rest. By contrast, mere abstention from work is consistently 
and continually ruled out and condemned as idleness. 203 The Fathers could 
see no value in inactivity and hardly ever recognized in the Sabbath com- 
mandment provision for necessary physical relaxation. 204 

As a consequence of this reinterpretation of Sabbath rest, it will be seen that 
whereas in the first century a correlation of Sabbath and Sunday would have 
led to the observance of Sunday as a day of rest on the Jewish model, this 
would not be the case in the fourth century. 205 This may perhaps also be 
illustrated from the third and fourth century Christian observance of the 
Saturday Sabbath. It was observed as a day of worship and commemoration of 
the creation, but writers who encourage this observance specifically prohibit 
idleness. 206 

It is with this background in mind that we must examine in some detail the 
first extant Christian work that claims that the Sabbath has been transferred to 
Sunday. This is Eusebius of Caesarea's commentary on Psalm 91 (92 in 
English versions), which is to be dated after a.d. 330. The work will be seen to 
owe much to Philo and the tradition of Alexandrian Christian philosophy. 
Thus Eusebius begins by defining Sabbath rest, both for God and for men, as 
turning from the things of this physical world to contemplate heavenly 
realities. This passage is directly dependent on Origen (In Num. Horn. 23:4). 

It is necessary to discover what the Sabbath signifies. Scripture calls it the rest of 
God and places it after the creation of the sensible world. But what is the rest of God 
except his devoting himself to the intelligible and supramundane realities? Indeed, 
when he looks at the sensible world and gives himself to the exercise of his provi- 
dence over the world, he is said to work. It is in this sense that we must understand 
the word of our Saviour: ‘My Father works until now, and I work’ [Jn. 5: 17]. 207 But 
when he turns to the incorporeal and supramundane realities, in his heavenly 
realm, then we may understand him to be resting and observing his Sabbath. In the 
same way, when men of God turn from the works that weary the soul (such are all 
works of the body and those which are dear to earthly flesh) and give themselves 
wholly to God and to the study and contemplation of divine and intelligible 
realities, then they observe the Sabbaths which are dear to God and rest for the Lord 
God. And it is of such Sabbaths that scripture teaches: ‘Now there remains a 
Sabbath rest for the people of God’ [Heb.* 4:9], and again: ‘Let us strive to enter into 
that rest’ [4:1 1]. For the perfect Sabbath and the perfect and blessed Sabbath rest is 
found in the kingdom of God, above the work of the six days and outside all sensible 
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realities, among the incorporeal and supramundane realities, where grief and sor- 
row and sighing have fled away [Isa. 35:10]. There, released from mortal and 
corruptible life, enjoying the blessed rest which pleases God, and freed from bodily 
activities and the slavery of the flesh, we shall celebrate the Sabbath and rest truly 
with God and beside him. That is why the apostle says: ‘Let us strive to enter into 
that rest’. For the men of God [the patriarchs] bearing on earth the image (eii<a)v) of 
that Sabbath, of that perfect and blessed rest, abstained from things which turned 
them away from God, and giving themselves wholly to the contemplation of divine 
realities, applying themselves day and night to meditation on the holy scriptures, 
they were then celebrating the holy Sabbaths and resting in the rest which pleases 
God. 208 And so suitably the law of Moses, providing shadows and signs of the things 
of which we have spoken, appointed a particular day for the people so that on this 
day at least they should leave their ordinary work and have leisure for meditation on 
the law of God. 

Thus Eusebius understands the patriarchs, who had no weekly Sabbath, to 
have spent their whole lives in contemplation of divine things, thus an- 
ticipating on earth the Sabbath of eternity. This is precisely Origen’s under- 
standing of the life of the perfect Christian, while Eusebius’ explanation of the 
weekly Mosaic Sabbath is precisely Origen’s justification of the weekly Lord’s 
Day for ordinary Christians. The parallel is so obvious that Eusebius is able 
almost without explanation to introduce the Christian Lord’s Day as the 
equivalent of the Mosaic Sabbath. After explaining that the activities of the 
Sabbath were those described in Psalm 91:1-3, he proceeds: 

So you see what the present text requires to be done on the day of the resurrec- 
tion. . . . Also on the Sabbath the priests in the temple were employed in many 
other activities according to the law. It does not prescribe idleness. It was not for the 
priests that the Sabbath was prescribed, but only for those who were unlike them in 
not devoting all their time and every day to the service of God and to works which 
please him. For these it was prescribed that intervals be made. But those who give 
themselves to feasting and drinking and disorder on the Sabbath, God rebukes by 
the prophet, saying: They adopt false Sabbaths’ [Amos 6:3 :LXX], and again, ‘I 
cannot endure your new moons and Sabbaths and festivals’ [Isa. 1:13]. 

This is why, rejecting those Sabbaths, the Word by the new covenant has 
changed and transferred the feast of the Sabbath to the rising of the light. He has 
given to us an image (eiKtov) of true rest, the day of salvation, the Lord’s day and the 
first day of the light, on which the Saviour of the world, after all his deeds among 
men, and victorious over death, opened the gates of heaven, passing beyond the 
creation of the six days, and received the divine Sabbath and the blessed rest, when 
the Father said to him, ‘Sit at my right hand, until I make your enemies your 
footstool’ [Ps. 109:1]. On that day of light, the first day and the day of the true sun, 
we also gather after the interval of six days, when we celebrate the holy and spiritual 
Sabbaths — we who have been redeemed through him from the nations throughout 
the world — and what the law ordained for the priests to do on the Sabbath we fulfil 
according to the spiritual law. For we offer spiritual sacrifices and oblations, which 
are called sacrifices of praise and joy [Ps. 26:6]. We cause sweet-smelling incense to 
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ascend, of which it is written, ‘May my prayer go up as incense in your sight’ [Ps. 
140:2], Also we offer the shewbread, renewing the memorial of salvation, and the 
blood of sprinkling, the blood of the Lamb of God who takes away the sin of the 
world and purifies our souls. We light the lamps of the knowledge of the face of 
God. Furthermore we zealously devote ourselves to putting in practice on this day 
the things described in this psalm. . . . Everything else which had to be done on the 
Sabbath we have transferred to the Lord’s day, as being more lordly (/cuptwrepa?), 
taking the lead (fjyot^er'Tj?), 209 the first, and more worthy of honour than the 
Jewish Sabbath. For it was on this day in the creation of the world that God said, 
‘Let there be light’, and there was light [Gen. 1:3]. And it was also on this day that 
the sun of righteousness rose for our souls. ... (In Ps. 91 Comm.) 

The care with which Eusebius avoids the idea of inactivity on the Sabbath is 
notable. The Sabbath was devoted to the service of God and works pleasing to 
God. The activity of Christians on the Lord’s Day is analogous to the activity 
of the priests on the Mosaic Sabbath; it is the service of God in worship. It is 
this priestly activity of worship that has been transferred from the Sabbath to 
Sunday. 

Eusebius’ arguments are largely traditional; the following essential elements 
have already appeared in earlier writers, especially the Alexandrians: (1) True 
Sabbath rest is contemplation of divine things. (2) Men will share this rest of 
God in the world to come. (3) Devotion of the whole of life to the contempla- 
tion of divine things is an image (eiKcov) of the eschatological rest. (4) The 
Mosaic Sabbath was a shadow (< tklol ) of the eschatological rest. (5) The 
Christian Sunday is an image (eiKtov) of the eschatological rest. 

The original element in Eusebius is the synthesis of these elements to 
present Sunday as the Christian Sabbath. 210 There is an unnoticed fallacy in 
the synthesis, which explains why it had not already been reached by the 
Alexandrians. Eusebius maintains that the Mosaic Sabbath was not for the 
priests, whose whole life was devoted to God, but rather for the people, who 
devoted only the Sabbath to God. Christians, however, are said to correspond 
to the patriarchs, who had no Sabbath but devoted their whole lives to the 
contemplation of God. The Christian Sabbath therefore, on these analogies, 
is not the Lord’s Day but all days. This is how the traditional argument had 
run. 

We have also seen, however, the way being prepared for Eusebius’ version. 
In contrast to the primitive Christian sacralization of the whole of time, the 
special holiness of the one day Sunday was being emphasized, with the 
corollary of desacralizing the rest of the week. Clement and Origen main- 
tained the earlier principle only by means of the conception of two grades of 
Christian; the ordinary Christian was in effect reduced to Old Testament 
conditions. Thus Eusebius was not responsible for a radical innovation, and 
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was probably unconscious of innovating at all. His argument was the natural 
consequence of a long-standing tendency. The real theological question that 
was thereby evaded was the relation between worship and “secular” activity . 

When Eusebius wrote the Constantinian Sunday rest had been established 
for some years, but there is little trace of it in his thinking. His principle is not 
a day free from work but a day devoted to the service of God. The comparison 
between Sabbath and Sunday as days of worship had been made as early as 
Ignatius and did not depend upon the possibility of devoting the whole of 
Sunday to worship. Yet it must be admitted that the fullest correlation of 
Sabbath and Sunday in Eusebius' terms presupposes Sunday rest, not for its 
own sake and as required by the fourth commandment, but as freeing the 
Christian to give his whole day over to the service of God. In this sense 
Sunday rest may be seen as appropriate to, though not actually required by, 
Eusebius' theology of the Christian Sunday. 

Moreover there were Hellenistic notions of rest for the sake of worship 
already available for Christian use. The relaxation of a religious festival, 
according to Strabo, “turns the spirit away from its preoccupations and turns it 
to God.” 21 1 Philo, justifying the Mosaic Sabbath rest by resort to the Aristote- 
lian idea of contemplation, explained that the institution of the Sabbath 
combined the active and contemplative lives, so that “while the body is 
working, the soul rests, and while the body rests, the soul resumes its work” 
(de Spec. Leg. 11.64). So it could be argued that physical rest was necessary not 
for its own sake but so that the spirit could be active, and this is precisely the 
argument that was needed if Sunday rest were to be distinguished from idle- 
ness. It is possible that such ideas promoted a desire for Sunday rest already in 
the pre-Constantinian church. 

It is also possible to detect a desire for Sunday rest before Constantine on 
purely pragmatic grounds. It cannot have been easy for many Christians to 
find adequate time for worship on a day which for their pagan neighbors was 
an ordinary workday. Tertullian had to speak of the need on Sundays for 
“deferring even our business affairs, lest we give place to the devil,” 212 im- 
plying that the pressures of daily work tempted Christians to stay away from 
Sunday worship. Similarly the Syriac Didascalia (c. 250?), in chapter 13, 
warns Christians not to make their “worldly affairs of more account than the 
word of God; but on the Lord's day leave everything and run eagerly to your 
church. . . . But if there be anyone who takes occasion of worldly business to 
withdraw himself, let him know that the trades of the faithful are called works 
of superfluity; for their true work is religion. . . . Have a care that you never 
withdraw yourselves from the assembly of the church.” 213 Despite the Chris- 
tians' condemnation of the idleness and dissipation of Jewish Sabbaths and 
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pagan holidays, they can hardly have failed to wish for the same freedom for 
worship as their Jewish and pagan neighbors enjoyed. We have noticed that as 
early as the second century Sunday was regarded as the Christian festival 
analogous to Jewish and pagan festivals. Thus Constantine’s legislation on the 
model of Roman holidays may have been a response to the expressed desire of 
church leaders. But Sunday rest was in pragmatic terms a mixed blessing, as 
the Didascalia aptly foreshadowed when, besides the warnings quoted above, 
it also insisted on the danger of idleness. “Daily and hourly, whenever you are 
not in church, devote yourselves to your work.” While work must be laid 
aside for worship, it must not be laid aside for physical relaxation. 214 For the 
patristic church, the corollary of freedom from work on Sunday had to be the 
complete devotion of Sunday to worship. 

Thus on pragmatic grounds Sunday rest had its drawbacks as well as its 
advantages; it would promote idleness as well as worship. On theological 
grounds, even those of Eusebius, it could not be required , for all that it might 
be fitting. The universal Christian tradition of reinterpreting Sabbath rest 
could not be suddenly abandoned, nor could the Sabbath commandment be 
suddenly invoked as requiring precisely that inactivity for which the Jews had 
been so persistently condemned. It is therefore not surprising that even the 
fact of Sunday rest is ignored by the majority of Christian writers of the fourth 
century. Some who discuss the Sabbath and the Lord’s Day at length neither 
mention Sunday rest nor endorse Eusebius’ notion of the transfer of Sabbath 
to Sunday. This is true of Athanasius, the Cappadocians, Epiphanius, Am- 
brose, Ambrosiaster, and the whole vast corpus of Augustine’s work. 215 
Moreover there seem to be very few attempts to prohibit Sunday work by 
ecclesiastical regulation until the sixth century. 216 So little importance was 
attached to Sunday rest that in monastic life it was not even observed: Jerome 
reports the Sunday work in Palestinian convents (E p. 108:20), and as late as 
523 Benedict’s Rule (48:23) laid down that a monk who would not study or 
read on Sunday should “be given some work to do, so that he may not be 
idle.” 217 

There are some exceptions to this general neglect. An unknown author, 
writing perhaps about a.d. 400, repeated Eusebius’ idea: “the Lord transferred 
the day of the Sabbath to the Lord’s day.” 218 But like Eusebius, he is thinking 
of the Sabbath, primarily at least, as a day of worship. John Chrysostom seems 
sclf-contradictory on the subject. On the one hand, he concludes that the 
Sabbath commandment in the Decalogue was “partial and temporary,” 219 
and asserts uncompromisingly that Christians “ought to celebrate neither 
months nor new moons nor Lord’s days,” but rather keep festival continu- 
ously. 220 On the other hand, he observes in a sermon on Genesis 2:3 that in 
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sanctifying the seventh day “God teaches us in parables (aiviyfJLaTGjbcbs) that 
one day in the weekly cycle should be wholly set apart and devoted to the 
service of spiritual things” (In Gen. Horn. 10:7), and again, preaching on 
1 Corinthians 16:2, he speaks of Sunday as a day when work is given up and 
all worldly affairs laid aside. 221 Chrysostom therefore illustrates the still unre- 
solved tension between the early Christian doctrine of keeping the Sabbath 
continuously and the more recent idea of a weekly Christian Sabbath. 

In a sermon of the mid-fourth century Ephraem Syrus makes what may 
well be the first reference to the Sabbath commandment applied to the Lord’s 
Day: 

The first day of the week, the firstborn of days, is worthy of reverence, for it holds 
many mysteries. So pay it your respect, for it has taken the right of primogeniture 
from the Sabbath. . . . Blessed is he who keeps this day with holy observance. . . . 
The law prescribes that rest be given to servants and animals, so that servants, 
maidservants and employees may cease from work. 

But Ephraem goes on to warn of the dangers of idleness, the sins to which 
men are tempted when not working, “so do not observe the day of salvation 
with your body alone,” 222 Ephraem is less concerned with the sins of Sunday 
work than with the sins to which Sunday rest gave rise. In spite of the 
Constantinian legislation it is clear that true Sabbatarianism was a medieval, 
not a patristic, development. 223 


Notes 

‘This is especially true of W. Stott, The Theology of the Christian Sunday in the Early Church 
(D. Phil, dissertation, Oxford, 1966) now published in revised form, as chapters 5-13 in R. T. 
Beckwith and W. Stott, This is the Day: The Biblical Doctrine of the Christian Sunday (London: 
Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 1978). But it is also partly true of W. Rordorf, Sunday: The History 
of the Day of Rest and Worship in the Earliest Centuries of the Christian Church (London: SCM, 
19 68 ). 

2 It is noteworthy, for example, that Justin Martyr, whose general thought about the law and 
typology was probably influenced by Hebrews (W. A. Shotwell, The Biblical Exegesis of Justin 
Martyr [ London: SPCK, 1965], pp. 11-12, 57-60), shows no such influence in his treatment of 
the Sabbath. 

3 Jerome, Comm, in Esaiam 4:11:2 (PL 24:144f.). 

4 1 Enoch 42; Ecclus. 24:3-12; 1 Bar. 3:37. Note especially Ecclus. 24:7: “With all these I 
sought rest. ” 

5 On this identification, see J. Danielou, The Theology of Jewish Christianity (London: Darton, 
Longman and Todd, 1964), pp. 112, 138. 

6 See chapter 7, pp. 197-220 of this book. 

7 Justin, Dial. 87, has a rather similar exposition of Isaiah 11:2 in terms of the Spirit of the 
prophets coming finally to rest in Christ, but his treatment has no broader overtones of God’s 
eschatological rest. 

8 See especially the quotation from Epiphanius in Rordorf, Sunday, p. 113 n.l. 

9 E.g., Acts of Thomas 37 (Christ will be “a rest for your souls”), 39 (Christ is addressed as “O 
hidden rest . . . preserving us and giving us rest in alien bodies”), 8 (Syriac: Christ is called the 
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“rest” of his Father); and cf. P. Vielhauer, “Afa7ravo-is , zum gnostischen Hintergrund des 
Thomas-F'vangeliums,” in Apophoreta. Festschrift fiir Ernst Haenchen (ZNW Beiheft 30, 1964): 
290. 
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Book of Thomas the Athlete 145:13-14 (quoted below). 
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A7 Dial. 47. 

48 “Nazarenes:” Epiphanius, Pan. 29:7:5. “Ebionites:” Epiphanius, Pan. 30:2:2; 30:16:9; 
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50 Tertullian, De sped. 30. In the Gospel of Nicodemus (Acts of Pilate If., 4, 6) the charge of 
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* 2 Qoh.R. 1:8. Knglish translation from the Soncino edition. For suggestions about this text I 
am indebted to my colleagues Dr. P. S. Alexander and Dr. }. P. Kane. 

s3 Post eighth century. 

54 R. Travers Herford, Christianity in Talmud and Midrash (London: Williams and Norgate, 

1903), pp. 211-15. 
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once again the location in Asia Minor, and also the association of Jewish and magical practices. 

71 E. g. , Council of Laodicea, canon 16; Const. App. 2:36:2; 2:59:3; 7:23:3; 7:36:1; Ps. - 
Ignatius, M agn. 9:1-12. 

72 Rordorf, Sunday , pp. 150-52. He argues that this third and fourth century Sabbath observ- 
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73 Simon, Verus Israel , pp. 375-76, 383. 

74 Recent extended discussions are A. Hermans, “Le Pseudo-Barnabe est-il millenariste?” 
Ephemerides Theologicae Lovanienses 35 (1959): 849ff.; W. H. Shea, “The Sabbath in the Epistle 
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create “other more divine things,” Leg. Alleg. I, 5. Cf. Hermans, “Le Pseudo-Barnabe,” pp. 
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conjecture that verse 9 and the mention of the eighth day in verse 8 are a later addition to the text, 
but in that case the chapter would end even less satisfactorily than it does now. 

78 Hermans, “Le Pseudo-Barnabe,” p. 850: “Barnabas undertakes to prove that the Sabbath is 
exclusively Christian. The Decalogue does not prescribe the sanctification of the seventh day, but 
of the eighth, that is, the Christian Sunday. ” Hermans’ argument depends upon qualifying the 
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eschatological Sabbath , for he has interpreted the Sabbath commandment in terms neither of 
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“sanctify” one day of the week. 

79 Cf. Shea, “The Sabbath, ”>. 170 n. 64. 

S0 Gospel of Thomas 6: “If you fast, you will beget for yourselves a sin,” cf. 14, 104. 

81 Fitzmeycr, “The Oxyrhynchus Logia,” p. 534, sees “no reason why this saying could not be 
an authentic one:” but whether we take the fasting and Sabbath keeping literally or metaphori- 
cally, the ideas have no parallel in Jesus’ teaching in the canonical Gospels. 

82 So Lohse, TDNT, 7:32. 

83 Cf. especially logion 12; R. M. Grant and D. N. Freedmen, The Secret Sayings of Jesus 
(London: Collins, 1960), pp. 71-74; R. McL. Wilson, Studies in the Gospel of Thomas (London: 
Mowbrays, 1960), pp. 131-132. 
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(also Lev. 25:2, Aquila). The underlying Hebrew expression in these passages is not attested in the 
Old Testament for the weekly Sabbath, oceurring elsewhere only in Leviticus 26:35, but the form 
has common syntactical parallels. It cannot be pressed to mean “ truly keep the Sabbath,” and its 
lack of attestation for the weekly Sabbath is probably accidental. Thus while recognizing that the 
expression is unusual, we cannot conclude with C. Taylor, The Oxyrhynchus Logia and the 
Apocryphal Gospels (Oxford: Clarendon, 1899), pp. 13-14 (followed by Fitzmyer, “The 
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Sayings of Jesus, p. 29, followed by M. R. James, The Apocryphal New Testament [Oxford: 
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second part of the saying by adding akr)6ivoi>); sec A. Baker, “Pseudo-Macarius and the Gospel 
of Thomas,” V igiliae Christianae 18 (1964): 220-21. 

The expression “to fast to the world” is also found in the Syriac Liber Gradum, and A. Ba- 
ker, “‘Fasting to the World’,” JBL 84 (1965): 291-94, argues that it is translated from the 
Syriac. 

86 Gartner, The Theology of the Gospel of Thomas, pp. 239-40; cf. Jeremias, Unknown Say- 
ings, pp. 13-14, and in Hennccke-Wilson, 1:106. 

87 Grant and Freedmen, The Secret Sayings of Jesus, p. 85. 

» 8 Dial. 12:3. 

89 Epiphanius, Pan. 33:3:5:11-13. 

90 As is argued by G. Quispcl in Ptolemce, Lettre a Flora, ed. G. Quispel, Sources Chretien- 
ncs (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1966), p. 24. 

91 Rordorf, Sunday, p. 102. 

92 Dial. 12:3, citing Isaiah 58:13. 

93 Epideixis 96; cf. Adv. Haer. 4:16:1. 

94 A dv. Jud. 4:2. The idea that “servile work” was the kind of w ork prohibited on the Sabbath is 
found in Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 4:8:2, and represented in Tertullian’s actual version of the 
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Old Testament legislation about festivals not the Sabbath. 

95 For many later examples of this interpretation, see Rordorf, Sunday, p. 104 n. 3. 

96 For a hint of die idea of physical rest in Clement of Alexandria, see below. 

97 Justin, Dial. 19, 23, 26-27; Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 4:16:2; Tcrtullian, Adv. Jud. 2, 4. 

98 Justin, Dial. 27, 29; Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 4:8:2— 3. 

"Tertullian, Adv. Jud. 4; Adv. M arc. 4:12:3. 
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disputed with a min the question of whether God keeps the Sabbath. As Simon, Verus Israel, 
p. 226, argues, the min here is most Iikelv a Gentile Christian. 

101 Dial. 10:3; 18:2; 23:1-3; 26:1, 47:2/ 

102 A pol. 14, Syriac. For the accusation that Jews worship angels rather than God, cf. Kerygma 
Petrou, in Hennecke-Wilson, 2:100. 

103 Tertullian, Adv. M arc. 4:12:7. Saturday fasting was later practiced in parts of the western 
church. For a discussion of its origins, see S. Bacchiocchi, An Examination of the Biblical and 
Patristic Texts of the First Four Centuries to Ascertain the Time and the Causes of the Origin of 
Sunday as the Lord’s Day (Rome: Pontifical Gregorian University Press, 1975), pp. 61-82; less 
fully in From Sabbath to Sunday, (Rome: Pontifical Gregorian University Press, 1977), 186-98. 
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Cf. K. A. Strand, “Some Notes on the Sabbath Fast in Earlv Christianity.” Al JSS 3 ( 1 9651- 
167-74. 

l04 DePud. 5. 

105 R. M. Grant, “The Decalogue in Early Christianity,” HTR 40 (1047): 2; C. W. Dugmore, 
The Influence of the Synagogue upon the Divine Office (London: Oxford University Press, 1044), 
p. 20; but cf. Rordorf, Sunday, p. 106 n. 1. 

i° 6 piiny 10:06-07; Did. 2; Barn. 10; Aristides, A pol. 15:3-5; Theophilus, Ad A utol. 
2:34-35; 3:0; cf. Justin, Dial. 12:3. Already in the New Testament: Romans 13:0; 1 Timothy 
1 : 0 - 10 . 

107 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 4:13:4. 

108 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 4:16:3. 

109 Epiphanius, Pan. 33:3:5:1-12. 

1,0 This seems to be the understanding of Irenaeus suggested by Stott, This is the Day , pp. 
127-20. 

ni Epideixis 05-06. 

1,2 The metaphorical interpretation of the Sabbath commandment was rarely related to the 
concept of eschatological rest. Justin, who used both ideas, never brought them together. Apart 
from Ps. -Barnabas’ idiosyncratic version, there is just one passage where Irenaeus rather artifi- 
cially relates the two (Adv. Haer. 4:16:1), as Origen also does (see below). Nowhere in the second 
century is the Sabbath commandment or the future Sabbath rest related to the idea that the 
eschatological Sabbath has already come in Christ, an idea that for the time being had disap- 
peared from Christian theology. Rordorfs attempt ( Sunday , p. 116) to demonstrate the inner 
relationship of these three themes is attractive but too synthetic a reading of early Christian 
literature. 

ll3 Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday. Bacchiocchi’s thesis is accepted by G. H. 
Williams, “The Sabbath and the Lord’s Day,” Andover Newton Quarterly 19 (1978): 121-28. 
Williams combines it with Riesenfeld’s argument that Sunday observance originated from a 
prolongation of Sabbath worship into Saturday night. 

n4 Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, chapter 5. 

n5 Cf. ibid. , pp. 13-14, “This study, then, is an attempt to reconstruct a mosaic of factors in a 
search for a more exact picture of the time and causes that contributed to the adoption of Sunday 
as the day of worship and rest.” Bacchiocchi’s failure to distinguish the early Christian day of 
worship from the (later) day of rest mars the whole argument of the book. It is rightly criticized by 
K. A. Strand, “From Sabbath to Sunday in the Early Christian Church: A Review of Some 
Recent Literature. Part II: Samuele Bacchiocchi’s Reconstruction,” A USS 17 (1979): 100, 102. 

1 ,6 HE 3:27. 

117 Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, chapter 7. 

n8 Ibid., chapter 6. 

,19 Ibid., p. 183. 

,20 See above. 

121 Chapter 8. 

122 See below n. 146. 

123 Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 207-12. 

124 See the detailed refutation by K. A. Strand, “From Sabbath to Sunday. Part II,” pp. 96-98. 

125 Strand, “From Sabbath to Sunday, Part II,” pp. 91-95, criticizes his use of evidence. 

,26 As Bacchiocchi himself says, From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 199: “Polycrates, claiming to 
possess the genuine apostolic tradition transmitted to him by the Apostles Philip and John, 
refused to be frightened into submission by the threats of Victor of Rome.” 

127 Ibid., p. 192; cf. Strand, “From Sabbath to Sunday. Part II,” pp. 99, 100n.30. 

l28 From Sabbath to Sunday, chapter 8. 

,29 Cf. Strand, “From Sabbath to Sunday. Part II,” pp. 89-90. He also doubts whether Sunday 
was a day specially venerated in early second century paganism, except in Mithraism, which 
would have had little influence on Christianity. 
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130 Bacchiocchi, From Sabbath to Sunday, pp. 256-61. 

m The evidence is largely in Pliny, Fp. 10:96, and Justin: for a discussion, see Rordorf, Sunday, 
chapter 5; ef. Stott, This is the Day, chapter 9. But Rordorf, like most scholars with liturgiological 
preoccupations, probably overestimates the uniformity of Christian practice in this period. 

132 / Apol. 67:7; ef. Rordorf, Sunday, chapter 6, section 5; J. Danielou, The Bible and the 
Liturgy (London: Darton, Longman and Todd, 1960), pp. 253-55; H. Dumainc, “Dimanche,” 
Dictionnaire d Archeologie Chretienne et de Liturgie, 4, cols. 870-79. 

,33 Barn. 15:9; Justin, Dial. 24:1; 41:4; 138:1; Tertullian, De idol. 14. 

,34 Justir Dial. 41:4; 138:1; Origen, Sel. in ps. 1 18; Asterius, Horn. 20; Cyprian, Ep. 64:4; 
later references in Rordorf, Sunday, p. 278 n.l. It is possible that, as Rordorf argues ( Sunday , 
p. 279), the emphasis on “eight” in 1 Peter 3:20; 2 Peter 2:5 is already due to the association of 
baptism with Sunday, the eighth day. 

,35 Rordorf, Sunday, chapter 6, section 2. This gives his argument a neat conclusion: the title 
“Lord’s Day” refers to the sacrament of the eucharist; the title “eighth day” refers to the sacrament 
of baptism. There is not much to be said for Stott’s suggestion ( This is the Day, pp. 64-65) that 
“eighth day” derives from Old Testament references to the “eighth day” of the feast of taber- 
nacles. 

,36 According to Rordorf, Sunday, p. 277, Sunday was already called the “eighth day” before 
Barnabas, but what evidence he has for this is not apparent. Neither in Sunday nor in Sabbat et 
dimanche does he cite an earlier occurrence. 

,37 2 Knoch 33:1-2; and cf. chapter 7, pp. 197-220. 

,38 See Danielou, The Bible and the Liturgy, p. 257. 

l39 See also n. 78, above. 

,40 The influence of these ideas is already found in Philo, de Decal. 102-4, de Cher. 21-24. 
The Hellenistic origins of gnostic rest in the ogdoad are ignored by Stott, This is the Day, p. 74. 

14l lrenacus, Adv. Haer. 1:5:3. 

,42 Cf. also Ps.-Hippolvtus, In Ps. 4 (PG 10:713): “The number fifty 7 contains seven sevens or a 
Sabbath of Sabbaths, and also over and above these full Sabbaths a new beginning in the ogdoad 
of a truly new rest.” (This is probably a third-century text, and perhaps by Origen: cf. Dumaine, 
“Dimanche” Dictionnaire, col. 882.) The “rest” in this text is surely not, as Stott, This is the 
Day, p. 70, supposes, Sunday rest, but Gnostic and/or eschatological rest. 

143 It is natural to understand KvpiotKT) in both cases as KvpiaKr) {r)p.epa) since this is the only 
otherwise attested meaning of KvpuxKr) (see examples in chapter 8). But Clement, Str. 7:10, calls 
the ogdoad KvpiotKi) p.ovi) , thereby giving some support to Schmidt’s proposal to supply p,ovr] in 
Ep. A pp. 18 (see Rordorf, Sabbat et dimanche, p. 143 n.8). 

144 F.ven when Sunday was a public holiday, Christians did not necessarily spend the whole day 
in public worship. Cf. Chrysostom, De bapt. Christi horn. 1 (Rordorf, Sabbat, no. 124 and 
p. 199 n. 2). 

,45 Cf. Pliny, Ep. 10:96: Christians in Bitbynia assembled before dawn and again for the 
evening meal, until the evening meeting was forbidden by Pliny’s edict prohibiting the meeting of 
clubs. Cf. Rordorf, Sunday, pp. 251-52. Stott, This is the Day, pp. 89, 91, argues that the 
circumstances were abnormal. It is curious that he thus acknowledges persecution as a reason for 
variation of practice, but not the economic circumstances of Christians, which in the case of 
slaves would prevent them assembling in working hours more effectively than persecution. Stott’s 
argument (chapter 9) that in practice Christian activities must often have consumed much of the 
day is partly persuasive, but the evidence is elusive, and certainly does not establish that there was 
any Sabbatarian obligation involved. 

146 Ignatius, Magn. 9:1; Barn. 1 5:9; Bardesanes, Liber legum regionum 46 (Rordorf, Sabbat et 
dimanche, no. 97). 

,47 Peter of Alexandria, Can. 15; Tertullian, De orat. 23; many later examples in Rordorf, 
Sunday, p. 267 n.6; Dumaine, “Dimanche” Dictionnaire, cols. 959-60. 

148 Hippolvtus, In Dan. 4:20; Tertullian, De orat. 23; many later examples in Rordorf, Sun- 
day, p. 268 n.4; Dumaine, “Dimanche” Dictionnaire, cols. 957-59. 
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149 Leviticus 2:40; 2 Chronicles 29:30, 36; Nehemiah 8:12; Psalm 118:24. 

,s0 For the use of “holy day” for feast days and Sabbaths, see Nehemiah 8:9-11; 10:31; Isaiah 
58:13. 

151 Stott, This is the Day, pp. 62-64. 

ls2 For pagan festivals as work-free days, see Macrobius, Saturnalia 1:16:9 ; Dumaine , “Di- 
manche” Dictionnaire , cols. 916-17; Danielou, The Bible and the Liturgy , p. 243. 

153 Stott, This is the Day, p. 66. 

154 Cf. Rordorf, Sunday, pp. 283-84. For the eschatological eighth day, see also Sib. Or. 
7:140; Didascalia 26; Dumaine, “Dimanch e 7 Dictionnaire, cols. 879-84; Danielou, The Bible 
and the Liturgy , chapter 16. 

lss Str. 6:14; cf. also 4:25; 5:6, 14; 7:10. 

156 A fragment of Aristobulus preserved in Eusebius, Praep. Evang. 13:12. Cf. R. T. Beckwith, 
in Beckwith and Stott, This is the Day, pp. 8-9. 

157 In his numerology Clement is clearly dependent on Philo, de Opif. 89-128; Leg. Alleg. 
1.8-15; de Decal. 102-5; Vita Mos. 11.209-10; de Spec. Leg. 11.59. 

158 Philo, de Opif. 100. 

l59 Philo, Post. 64f.;cf. Quoddeus 11-12. 

l60 Irenaeus, A dv. Haer. 1:5:2, etc. 

16l The identification of first day, rest, and light with Christ becomes quite clear in the 
following passage and again at the end of the exposition of the Sabbath commandment. 

,62 This is the decisive argument against the interpretation of Stott, This is the Day, pp. 67-69, 
130. He takes Clement to refer to God’s gift of the seventh day of physical rest to mankind as a 
whole, including Christians (“he gave us the seventh day as a rest”), and to its transference to 
Sunday. It is important to notice that the clause in question is quoted by Clement from Aris- 
tobulus (ap. Eusebius, Praep. Evang. 13:12). Aristobulus certainly intended “us” to mean “all 
men” (not just Jews), but Clement simply takes over Aristobulus’ account of the literal Sabbath in 
order to go on to follow and expand Aristobulus’ allegorization of the Sabbath. Clement is not 
himself interested in the literal Sabbath. 

It should be evident that Clement’s argument operates at a level too far removed from practical 
Sunday observance for any implications to be drawn about his views on Sunday observance. The 
first, or eighth, day is scarcely for Clement the weekly Sunday at all, but a symbol of Christ and of 
the spiritual goal of the gnostic. Its association with rest does not derive from Sunday observance 
but from cosmological and eschatological ideas of rest. Stott seems unaware that the association of 
rest with the gnostic ogdoad had sources quite independent of the idea of a day of rest. 

I63 Epiphanius, Pan. 33:3:5:12. 

164 Str. 4:25. 

,65 Cf. also Tertullian, Bapt. 19: “every day is a Lord’s Day,” Didascalia 26: “all days are the 
Lord’s,” Chrysostom, In Kal. horn. 1:2: “The Christian should celebrate neither months nor new 
moons nor Lord’s Days, but during the whole of his life keep the feast which is fitting for him.” 
Here Chrysostom substitutes “Lord’s Days” for Paul’s “Sabbaths” (Col. 2:16). Elsewhere he 
encourages observance of Sunday, treating it as a Christian Sabbath (Rordorf, Sabbat et di- 
manche, nos. 124-27). 

166 C. Cels. 8:21-23. Note that a similar justification of Sunday observance recurs in Luther: 
cf. chapter 11, below. 

167 Origen expounds Colossians 2:16 thus: “I think that this is what Paul had in mind when he 
called the feast that is held on days set apart from others p€po<? eopTT)<?; he hinted by this phrase 
that the life which is continuously being lived according to the divine word is not kv pkpei 
koprr)^ but is an entire and continuous feast” (C. Cels. 8:23). 

168 It is just possible that already in Origen’s Alexandria this tendency had resulted in a kind of 
Christian Sabbatarianism which elsewhere arose only much later. A Coptic fragment attributed 
to Peter of Alexandria (d. 311) includes this passage: “I order you to do nothing on the Lord’s holy 
day, and not to allow yourself to go to disputes, lawsuits or contests, but to give attention to the 
reading of the holy scriptures, and to give bread to the needy. . . . Cursed is he who on the Lord’s 
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holy day performs any business, except that which is beneficial to the soul or is concerned with 
the earc of cattle” (Rordorf, Sabbat et dimanche, no. 136). The genuineness of the attribution 
has usually been doubted, principally on the grounds that such ecclesiastical regulations for the 
Lord’s Day are not otherwise known until a much later date. Hence Rordorf [Sabba t, p. 219 n. 3; 
Sunday , p. 171 n.4) dates it at the end of the sixth century, but Stott, This is the Day, p. 100, 
accepts it as genuine. The use of the term “the Lord’s holy day” is notew orthy with regard to the 
origins of Christian Sabbatarianism. 

169 The sense of this passage is easily obscured if it is not quoted in full: cf. Stott, This is the 
Day, pp. 70-71. 

170 Haec est observatio sabbati Christiano: not Christiani Sabbati, “the Christian Sabbath,” as 
in Stott, This is the Day, p. 70; Danielou, The Bible and the Liturgy, p. 239. 

m Origen understood the literal sense of this rule very strictly: De princ. 4:3:2. 

l72 Dugmorc, The Influence, p. 31. 

173 Stott, This is the Day, p. 70-72. 

,74 Sfr. 6:7: “Holding festival, then, in our whole life, persuaded that God is present on every 
side, we cultivate our fields, praising; we sail the sea, singing hymns. ...” 

175 Stott, This is the Day, p. 72, objects that Origen’s homilies were “practical talks to ordinary 
Christians.” But Origen’s idea of a “practical talk” is unlikely to have been ours, and the ideal 
described is certainly not irrelevant for ordinary Christians. Cf. de princ. 2:7:2: there are many 
simple believers who by the inspiration of the Spirit know that circumcision, animal sacrifices, 
and “the rest of the Sabbath” are not to be understood literally . 

,76 Plnlo, de Decal. 97-100; de Spec. Leg. 11.61 -64. 

,77 C. Cels. 6:61. 

l78 In Mum. Horn. 23:4. 

,79 /n Exod. Horn. 7:5. 

180 In Matt. Comm. 12:36. 

18I Origen, C. Cels. 6:61, following Philo, Leg. A lleg. 1.6. 

,82 Rarly Christian writers regularly understood John 5:17 in terms of providence rather than 
the work of salvation: see examples in Rordorf, Sunday, pp. 83-84; Danielou, The Bible and the 
Liturgy, pp. 232, 245. (But Ps. -Athanasius, De sabbatis et circumcisione 1 [PG 28:133] refers 
John 5:17 to the work of new creation.) For Philo’s understanding of God’s Sabbath rest, sec de 
Decal. 96; Leg. All eg. I. 5-6. 

,83 C. Cels. 6:61; In Mum. Horn. 23:4. 

184 Rordorf, Sunday, p. 170 n.2; Sabbat et dimanche, 165 n.3; Isidore of Seville, De eccles. 
Officiis 1:24 (PL 93:760-61). etc. For the rabbinic background to Origen’s treatment of Exodus 
16, see N. R. M. de Lange, Origen and the Jews (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1976), 
pp. 93-94. 

]85 Codex Justinianus 3:12:2 (Rordorf, Sabbat et dimanche, no. 111). 

l86 Codex Theodosianus 2:8:1 (Rordorf, Sabbat, no. 112). 

,87 See the discussion in Rordorf, Sunday, pp. 162-66; Dumaine, “Dimanche” Dictionnaire, 
col. 946. 

I88 Dumaine, “Dimanche” Dictionnaire, col. 947. 

l89 Vita Constantini 4:18:2; cf. Sozomen, HE 1:8:12. 

,90 Later examples are Didascalie 26; Ps. -Athanasius, De sabbatis et circumcisione 5; Jerome, 
In Eccles. 2:2; Ambrose, Ep. 31 (44) ad Orontianum. 

191 Ps. -Athanasius, De sabbatis et circumcisione 4; Tertullian, Adv. Jud. 4; other references in 
Dumaine, “Dimanche” Dictionnaire cols. 925-26; Rordorf, Sunday, p. 104 n.3. (The work De 
sabbatis et circumcisione (PG 28:133-41) is probably not by Athanasius; see M. Geerard, ed., 
Clavis Patrum Graecorum vol. 2 (Turnhout, 1974), p. 45; but for a different opinion, cf. Rordorf, 
Sabbat et dimanche, p. 91 n.l.) 

192 Origen, In Num. Horn. 23:4. 

193 Tertullian, Adv. Marc. 4:12. 
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194 Aphrahat, Demonst. 13:7; Fpiphanius, Pan. 30:32:10; Ps. -Athanasius. Horn, de semente 
13; many other references in Dumaine, “Dimanche” Dictionnaire , col. 927 n.5. 

195 Epiphanius, Pan. 30:32:1 If.; Victorious, De fabrica mu ndi 6; Ps. -Athanasius, De sabbatis 
et circumcisione 3; Dumaine, “Dimanche” Dictionnaire. 

196 Tertullian, A dv. Jud. 4; Victorinus, De fabrica mundi; Ps.- Athanasius, De sabbatis et 
circumcisione 3; Dumaine, “Dimanche” Dictionnaire. 

197 Tertullian, A dv. Jud. 4; Aphrahat, Demonst. 13:7; Gregory of Nvassa, Testimonia ad Jud. 
13. 

198 Victorinus, De fabrica mundi 3; Tertullian, A dv. Jud. 4; Ps. -Athanasius, Horn, de 
semente 1. 

199 Origen, In Num. Horn. 23:4; C. Cels. 6:61; Didascalia 26; Const. App. 2:36:2; 6:18:17; 
Ps. -Athanasius, De sabbatis et circumcisione 1; also Rordorf, Sunday , p. 84 n. 1. 

200 Dumaine, “Dimanche,” Dictionnaire , cols. 927-28. 

201 Victorinus, De fabrica mundi 6; Lactantius, Div. Inst. 7; Augustine, Sermo 293; also 
Rordorf, Sabbat , p. 95 n.3. 

202 Examples in Rordorf, ibid., p. 92 n.2. 

203 Cf. Rordorf, ibid., p. 105 n.3; Dumaine, “Dimanche Dictionnaire,” cols. 919-20. 

204 An exception is Aphrahat (Aphraates), Demonst. 13 (dated 344): see the translation and 
discussion in J. Neusner, Aphrahat and Judaism. The Christian- Jewish Argument in Fourth- 
Century Iran , Studia Post-Biblica 1 1 (Leiden: Brill, 1971); cf. also Rordorf, Sabbat et dimanche , 
no. 47; M. Simon, Verus Israel, pp. 375-76; Stott, This is the Day, pp. 54, 132. 

Aphrahat was a Persian living outside the Roman Empire, in which Constantine’s law was 
operative, and he makes no reference to Sunday rest. Rather he expounds the Sabbath com- 
mandment, referring to Saturday, as God’s provision of physical rest for both men and animals. 
Therefore, he says, since it applies also to animals, the Sabbath commandment has nothing to do 
with morality or salvation. It is only a matter of physical rest and therefore has never been 
obligatory and was not observed by the patriarchs before Moses. Far more important, for the 
Christian, is the Sabbath “rest” of doing God’s will. 

Probably, as Simon argues (and cf. Neusner, Aphrahat, pp. 126-27), Aphrahat is speaking to 
a Christian community, which, like many in the fourth century East, was inclined to imitate its 
Jewish neighbors, and may have been keeping the Saturday Sabbath as well as the Christian 
Sunday. Aphrahat’s intention is to counteract this Jewish influence by insisting that Sabbath 
observance has no religious significance. It is only a convenience for the body. 

Apparently the only other patristic passages that recognize the Sabbath commandment as 
provision for physical rest are Clement of Alexandria, Str. 6:16 (quoting the Jew Aristobulus; see 
above), and Ephraem Syrus, Hymns on the Nativity 19:10 (cf. Stott, This is the Day, p. 133). It is 
astonishing that Stott, This is the Day, pp. 54, 57, bases on these passages in Clement and 
Aphrahat alone the conclusion that the Fathers not only attributed a humanitarian character to 
the Jewish Sabbath but also transferred this to Sunday ! This is typical of Stott’s method of draw ing 
maximal conclusions about “the patristic attitude” from isolated and unrepresentative statements 
in one or two writers. Aphrahat, who belongs to a tradition of eastern Christianity isolated from 
the mainstream of patristic theology, is, of all the Fathers, one of the least suitable for such 
treatment. 

It is quite clear that the Fathers in general did not see the Sabbath as a creation ordinance 
providing all men with a weekly day of relaxation. They taught unanimously that the patriarchs 
kept no Sabbaths and they had strong moral objections to inactivity. 

205 Prcvious treatments of our subject have given too little attention to this fact. 

206 Ps. -Athanasius, Horn, de semente 1; Ps. -Ignatius, XIagn. 9:1; Council of Laodieea, canon 
29, requires Christians to work on Saturday. 

207 For this understanding of John 5:17 see n. 182 above. 

208 It is the unanimous opinion of the Fathers that the patriarchs knew no weekly Sabbaths: see 
Stott, This is the Day, p. 53; Rordorf, Sunday, pp. 84-85, 84 n.7; Danielou, The Bible and the 
Liturgy, pp. 232-33. 
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209 Eusebius may here allude to the Pythagorean idea of the number seven as 6 r\y€fX(av to>v 
(rvfj.7ravT(t)v already applied to the Sabbath by Philo, de Opif. 100. 

210 Stott, This is the Day , chapter 8, correctly recognizes the traditional character of Eusebius’ 
themes, but wrongly concludes that therefore Eusebius’ conclusion, that the Sabbath had been 
transferred to Sunday, had always been implicit in Christian thinking. 

21 'Quoted in Danielou, The Bible and the Liturgy, p. 243. 

212 De orat. 23. Cf. the discussion of this passage in Rordorf, Sunday, pp. 158-60, and his 
comment in Sabbat et dimanche, xviii and n.6, acknowledging the criticism of Danielou and 
Mosna. 

213 See the discussion in Rordorf, Sunday, pp. 160-61. 

2,4 Stott’s attempt (This is the Day, pp. 98-99) to use the Didascalia as evidence that Sunday 
was already a day free from work misses the point. 

2,s Sce the selections from these authors in Rordorf, Sabbat et dimanche. Stott, who has 
thoroughly ransacked the Fathers in support of his opposite thesis, produces no relevant evidence 
from these authors. This is not to say that they do not compare and contrast the Sabbath and 
Sunday, as the Jewish and Christian days of worship, but they do not go so far as to say that the 
Sabbath has been transferred to Sunday, they do not use Old Testament texts about the Sabbath 
with reference to Sunday, and they do not refer to Sunday rest. 

There is an important discussion of the Cappadocian Fathers’ eschatology of the Lord’s Day in 
Danielou, The Bible and the Liturgy, pp. 262-75. 

2,6 The only notable instance is canon 29 of the Council of Laodicea (c. 380): “Christians must 
not judaize, and rest on the Sabbath, but must work on that day, and honour rather the Lord’s 
Day, and, if they can, rest [then] as Christians.” Even here the imprecise statement and the 
proviso “if they can” [el ye bvvaivro) are notable. By the phrase “rest as Christians” (o-xoka^eiv 
a>9 xpuTTiavoi), the canon may intend to distinguish not simply Sunday rest from Saturday rest, 
but also a Christian kind of rest from Jewish “idleness.” 

Other fourth-century councils insisted on attendance at church on Sunday, and discouraged 
games and circuses on Sunday as distracting from church attendance (details in J. A. Hessey, 
Sunday [London: Cassell, 1860], pp. 108-9. 

Const. A pp. 8:33:1-2 required slaves to be free from work on both Saturday and Sunday; cf. 
Rordorf, Sunday , p. 159 n.2. 

2,7 Cf. also the example cited from Palladius in Rordorf, Sabbat et dimanche, no. 133; and the 
opinion of the monk John (d. 530), cited in Rordorf, Sunday, p. 161 n.2. 

2,8 Ps. -Athanasius, Horn, de semente 1 (PG 28:144); cf. Dumaine, “Dimanche” Dictionnaire, 
col. 936. 

219 De statuis ad populum Antiochenum, horn. 12:3 (PG 49:131). 

220 In Kal. Horn. 1:2; cf. n. 165 above; also In Matt. Horn. 39: (PG 57:436). 

221 Deeleemosyna horn. 3 (PG 51:265); In Epist. I ad Cor. Horn. 43 (PG 61:368). Stott, This is 
the Day, pp. 134-36, tries to resolve the contradictions in Chrysostom. From De bapt. Christi 
horn. 1 (cf. Rordorf, Sabbat et dimanche, p. 199 n.2) it appears that Chrysostom was realistic 
enough not to expect the whole day to be devoted to worship. 

222 Sermo ad nocturnum dominicae resurrectionis 4, in Rordorf, Sabbat et dimanche, no. 1 16. 

223 Sinee the chapter deals only with the church in the West, we may note that Sabbatarian 
ideas in the East after the fourth century are illustrated by Rordorf, Sabbat, no. 135 (“Eusebius of 
Alexandria”) and no. 136 (Ps. -Peter of Alexandria). Cf. also Rordorf, Sunday, p. 169 n.3, and, 
on John of Damascus, Dumaine, “Dimanche” Dictionnaire, cols. 937f. A summary of the later 
teaching of the Orthodox Church on the Sabbath commandment will be found in the Russian 
“Larger Catheehism” (1839), questions 536-53, translated in P. Schaff, The Creeds of Christen- 
dom, 3 vols. (London: Hodder, 1877), 2:529-32. 
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Augustine and the Spiritual Sabbath 

If Augustine represents the pinnacle of Western theology in the patristic age, 
he is also the fountainhead of medieval theology in the West. His dominance 
over many centuries of Western Christian thought is reflected in the medieval 
theology of the Lord's Day in two major contributions. In the first place, he 
established definitively the central place of the Decalogue in Christian moral 
theology. Against the Manichean dualist rejection of Old Testament law, he 
defended the Decalogue as the sum of the law of love; the first three precepts 
expound the love of God, the last seven the love of neighbor. 1 Alongside a 
clear distinction between law and grace, he insisted on the abiding validity of 
the law; ‘The same law which was given by Moses becomes through Jesus 
Christ grace and truth.” 2 The Christian attitude to the Decalogue is to “ob- 
serve from love what you could not observe from fear.” 3 Augustine’s treat- 
ment of the ten commandments as the norm of Christian morality was to 
remain unquestioned in most subsequent theology, and the result was to exalt 
the Sabbath commandment to a place of significance it might not otherwise 
have attained. 

Second, Augustine’s own treatment of the Sabbath commandment carried 
over the dominant patristic tradition of spiritualizing its meaning, with that 
extraordinary weight of influence that only Augustine has had on Western 
theology. It is significant that the tendencies towards Sabbatarianism to be 
found in some fourth -century writers, notably Eusebius, do not appear in 
Augustine, who in company with many others also found no theological 
significance in the official Sunday rest of the imperial legislation. The com- 
mon patristic caricature of the idleness and sensuality of the Jewish Sabbath 
appears in Augustine in particularly memorable forms. “It would be better if 
they spent the whole day digging than the whole day dancing.” 4 This senti- 
ment was frequently echoed by medieval writers. So was his application of the 
commandment to the spiritual rest of Christian life and Christian hope. 
Augustine never treated Christian obedience to the Sabbath commandment 
as the observation of a day. The Sabbath rest is that of Psalm 46:10, “Be still 
and know that I am God,” and its reference is primarily eschatological, to the 
eternal Sabbath where “we shall be still and see; we shall see and we shall love; 
we shall love and we shall praise.” 5 He could also expound it without explicit 
eschatology, relating it to the peace of mind that results from the sanctifying 
work of the Spirit in this life, 6 but more often he treated its present application 
in the context of Christian hope. Good works performed in the grace of God 
in hope of the eternal rest to follow them are distinguished from the work men 
do for “the love of this world.” The former are fulfillments of the command- 
ment 7 performed by a pacified conscience that is at rest now because it “listens 
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to the promises of God” for the future. 8 Our Sabbath is fulfilled in hope, 
because God is working in us; its full reality will come when God “rests in us.” 
Thus “we shall not expect rest now, in this life, but all our good works shall 
have no other end but that eternal rest to come.” The Sabbath commandment 
is singled out as precisely the one commandment of the Decalogue that 
Christians are not to take literally, 9 but Augustine's rich exploitation of its 
figurative significance is of such importance that Danielou can claim that 
“the theme of the Sabbath is at the centre of Augustinian thought. ” 10 Augus- 
tine's particular contribution to patristic theology of the Sabbath was what 
might be called the psychological Sabbath; his analysis of the restlessness of 
the human heart until it finds its true rest in God. “Our Sabbath is in the 
heart” 11 is Augustine's distinctive theme. 

Though Augustine never based Christian observance of Sunday on the 
Sabbath commandment, 12 he did bring the Lord's Day and the Sabbath 
together in an eschatological context, in his two finest treatments of the 
eschatological Sabbath (in Ep. 55 and at the end of the Civitas Dei). By its 
commemoration of the Resurrection and the symbolism of the eighth day, the 
Lord's Day has its own eschatological meaning. It points beyond rest to the full 
and eternal experience of resurrection life. It is through the rest in God that the 
Sabbath prefigured that we are restored to “the original life from which the soul 
fell into sin,” the eighth day of eternal bliss. Augustine harmonized the two 
traditions of eschatological numerical symbolism by observing that in the 
Genesis creation account, the sun that rises on the morning of the seventh day 
never sets; eschatological Sabbath becomes eternal Lord's Day. 13 

Augustine’s interpretation of the spiritual Sabbath was taken over in 
medieval exegesis with varying degrees of approximation to his full meaning. 
Many who repeated his ideas were mere compilers; few convey more than a 
superficial appreciation of his doctrine of the rest that comes to a man when 
“delighting in God, he finds a true, sure, eternal rest, which he sought in 
other things but did not find.” 14 That Christ fulfilled the Sabbath by resting in 
the sepulchre on the Sabbath, 15 and that God's rest on the seventh day after 
creation prefigures our future eternal rest, which will follow the good works 
God is working in us now, are ideas taken up from Augustine by, for example, 
Eugippus (d. 535), 16 Bede (d. 735), 17 and Rabanus Maurus (d. 856). 18 Purely 
spiritual interpretations of the Sabbath commandment are common 19 until as 
late as the famous Sentences of Peter Lombard (d. 1160). Peter adopted Au- 
gustine's application of the first three precepts of the Decalogue to the three 
Persons of the Trinity; the Sabbath commandment therefore relates to the 
Holy Spirit, from whom we are to expect “rest from sins in this life and rest in 
the contemplation of God in the future.” 20 Rupert of Deutz (d. 1129), fol- 
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lowing, like most medieval exegetes, Augustine’s reference to Psalm 46:10, 
understood the true keeping of the Sabbath to be working with a view to the 
eternal rest, which is the eternal contemplation of God. But the spiritual man 
will not be content with one day a week, and so an exacting call to “omni 
tempore sabbatizare ” (“keep Sabbath at all times”) became a call to the con- 
templative life. 21 The continuing influence of the Alexandrian theologians 
understanding of the Sabbath is here apparent, for Rupert represents the 
monastic development of the old patristic idea of the Sabbath as renunciation 
of evil and of hallowing all days as a continuous Sabbath. And medieval 
monasticism was in its own way a version of the Alexandrians’ notion of a 
double standard of Christian life; for those who could not enter the cloister 
and give all their time to contemplation, there was the Lord’s Day. The 
tradition of the spiritual Sabbath retained its vigor alongside rising Sab- 
batarianism. An exposition of the Augustinian concept by Bruno, founder of 
the Carthusians, in the eleventh century, required an additional note to 
prevent misunderstanding. Bruno should not be taken to mean that it is not 
sinful to work on the church’s feast days. 22 Still firmly in the Augustinian 
tradition, however, was a sermon to the Jews by Martin of Leon (d. 1203) that 
states, “The observance of the Sabbath is not to be accepted carnally, but 
spiritually; for its carnal rest was entirely abolished both by our Lord and by 
the fathers.” 23 


Early Mkdieval Sabbatarianism 

Augustine’s spiritual Sabbath dominated theological writing before the rise of 
Scholasticism. Medieval Sabbatarianism was not a properly theological 
development at all. It grew from below, from popular sentiment, and was 
imposed from above, by legislation. It was a long time before the theologians 
provided much more than a means of accommodating it. Following Con- 
stantine’s laws of a.d. 321, regard for Sunday as a day of rest increased for a 
number of reasons. Sunday rest was first valued as providing leisure for wor- 
ship; when the imperial legislation guaranteed such leisure, church services 
grew in length and a tendency to stress the morally obligatory nature of 
attendance at Sunday worship slowly became apparent. 24 Idle Christians had 
to be occupied, and the Constantinian church of the Empire became aware of 
its responsibility to educate the newly Christianized masses. Sunday rest was 
also promoted by analogy with the Old Testament Sabbath long before a 
specific application of the Sabbath commandment became theologically ac- 
ceptable, and the example of pagan Roman festivals was probably also opera- 
tive. These reasons, it should be noticed, were popular and practical rather 
than theological. 
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Perhaps the greatest impetus to Sabbatarianism came, however, from the 
Christianization of the barbarian nations. 'The newly converted Germanic 
tribes were so deeply impressed with the similarity between their own pagan 
taboo-days and the Jewish Sabbath that they quite willingly accepted the 
Lord’s Day as the day when work and violence had to cease.” 25 The last 
significant protest against Sabbatarian tendencies is a letter written by Gregory 
the Great in a.d. 603. 26 The Council of Orleans (538) forbade rural labor, 
which Constantine had specifically allowed, and a little later the Council’s 
simultaneous attempt to suppress excessive judaizing was clearly going un- 
heeded. Archbishop Martin of Braga, in 572, was probably the first to prohibit 
Sunday work as “opus servile” the biblical term for work forbidden on the 
Mosaic feast days. 27 In the same century Gregory of Tours was telling 
exemplary tales of divine judgment on the sin of Sunday labor, 28 and the 
"Epistle from Heaven,” which purported to give direct divine sanction to a 
strictly Sabbatarian Lord’s day observance, made its first appearance. 

In a.d. 585 the second Council of Macon called Sunday "the perpetual day 
of rest foreshadowed in the seventh day and made known to us in the Law and 
the Prophets,” and the Council of Rouen (c.650), echoing the language of 
Old Testament observance, decreed that feast days (i.e., Sundays and other 
feasts) be celebrated “a vespera usque ad vesperam absque opere servili ” ("from 
evening right through to evening without performing servile work”). 29 The 
twenty-four hour cessation of "servile work” had come to stay. The Sunday 
legislation of the barbarian kingdoms heavily outweighs the later imperial 
edicts in both quantity and rigor, 30 though the Roman laws, through their 
incorporation in Justinian’s Code, provided authoritative models for the 
medieval West. Charlemagne’s decree of 789 31 followed the pattern already 
set by two centuries of legislative activity. Church legislation was somewhat 
tardy by comparison, but a continuous stream of conciliar decrees may be 
traced right through the middle ages to the Counter Reformation. 32 Sunday 
rest became a general law of the church when it was incorporated in the 
Decretals of Gregory IX (1234). 

Medieval Sabbatarianism grew in the context of theocratic kingship and of 
church discipline of an increasingly juridical character. Its legalistic quality 
derives less from its Old Testament model than from its origin in attempt to 
legislate for a Christian society. The laws for Sunday rest had a minimum of 
genuinely ethical content and existed for several centuries as rules in search of a 
theological context and justified by a divine authority curiously difficult to 
locate. Their hope of reaching into the hearts and lives of Christian people was 
small and illegitimate, but doubtless they did succeed (like legalistic Sab- 
batarianism in later periods) in burdening the consciences of both the ignor- 
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antly pious and the superstitiously irreligious. Their positive achievement, in 
making available time for worship and spiritual refreshment in the context of an 
economically hard-pressed society, is difficult to assess, but this at least was the 
aspect on which the religious writers of the Carolingian period focused. 

The Carolingian Renaissance produced ecclesiastical scholars who first and 
foremost prized and, so far as they understood it, preserved their inheritance 
of patristic theology. Their failure to find a solid theological basis for the 
rigorous Sunday rest demanded by church and state is therefore not surpris- 
ing. Isidore of Seville (d.636) had already given them their main lead in 
suggesting an analogy between Lord's Day and Sabbath by means of a judi- 
cious juxtaposition of extracts from Augustine and Origen. 33 Most of the 
ninth-century writers incorporated parts of Isidore verbatim 34 and liberally 
copied each others' arguments. More or less similar lists of evidences for the 
divine institution of the Lord's Day frequently recur. For example, it was the 
first day of the world, the day of the creation of light and the creation of 
angels, the day on which the manna fell in the wilderness, the day of the 
Lord's resurrection, the day on which the Spirit descended on the apostles at 
Pentecost. The apostles themselves sanctified it in memory of the Resurrec- 
tion. 35 Such evidences sufficed to mark out the day as one which should be 
entirely devoted to prayer and worship; the special character of the day itself 
was understood to demand complete rest from “opus servile ' or “labor ter- 
renus” (“earthly labor"), not as an end in itself but so that men “may be more 
ready and prepared for divine worship." 36 The analogy with the Old Testa- 
ment Sabbath is implicit but not spelled out except by Rabanus Maurus, who, 
after listing the usual scriptural proofs for the solemnity of the day, continued, 
“For the Lord's Day is distinguished by these special acts and remarkable 
tokens, and therefore the holy doctors of the Church decreed that all the glory 
of the Jewish Sabbath-observance should be transferred to it." On this basis he 
justified the legislators' application of Old Testament Sabbath rules, 37 though 
he perhaps still stopped just short of actually treating Lord's Day observance as 
obedience to the Sabbath commandment. Peter Comestor (d. 1179) may have 
been the first exegete to apply the Sabbath commandment literally to Chris- 
tian observance of the first day 38 and to maintain, on the basis of Genesis 2:2, 
that “the Sabbath has been always observed by some nations even before the 
Law." 39 We should note the late appearance of a theology adequate to justify 
a longstanding Sabbatarian practice. 40 

Thomas Aquinas and Scholasticism 

In the early Middle Ages the grounds of obligation for Lord's Day observance 
were a combination of scriptural revelation (which testified to the special 
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holiness of the first day) and ecclesiastical authority. Although the Mosaic 
commandments about Sabbath keeping were treated as rigorously binding, it 
was not suggested that they were so for any other reason than that the church, 
perceiving the Lord’s Day to be a divine institution analogous to the Mosaic 
Sabbath, had applied them to the first day of the week (and also, it should be 
remembered, to the other feast days of the church’s year). The medieval 
church pursued the analogy with the people of the Old Covenant a long way, 
in its conception, for example, of Christendom as a theocratic society bearing 
comparison with Old Testament Israel or in its understanding of the Christian 
ministry as a sacrificing priesthood to which many of the rules about the 
levitical priesthood might be applied, but it did not lose sight of the fact that 
the authority of the Mosaic law as such had been abrogated. The moral law 
contained in the Mosaic corpus was still binding because moral law is un- 
changing, and the Sabbath commandment was indeed directly applicable to 
Christians by virtue of its inclusion in the Decalogue, the summary of the 
moral law. In this respect, however, its application concerned sanctification 
and hope, not Lord’s Day observance. 

In later medieval theology two significant developments transformed this 
position: the distinction between moral and ceremonial aspects within the 
Sabbath commandment, and the treatment of the Decalogue as Natural Law 
conceived in terms of classical moral philosophy. The first of these made it 
possible to understand the application of the Sabbath commandment to 
Christians literally rather than spiritually, but without falling for seventh-day 
observance (a custom which continued to be regarded as abhorrent judaizing 
long after Sunday had come to be treated precisely as though it were the 
Mosaic Sabbath). We have already seen it implicit in the exegesis of Peter 
Comestor; it became explicit in Albertus Magnus (d.1280). 41 Both devel- 
opments received their most authoritative exposition in the Summa theologica 
of Thomas Aquinas (d. 1274). 

Aquinas taught that all men are bound by Natural Law, i.e., by moral 
obligations discoverable by human reason without the aid of special revela- 
tion. 42 The Mosaic law (the ‘'Old Law”) may be divided into moral, ceremo- 
nial, and judicial precepts. All its moral precepts are also precepts of Natural 
Law; 43 moreover, all its moral precepts are reducible to the Decalogue, 44 
which is therefore not merely a summary of revealed moral law' but also a 
summary of Natural Law. The Old Law' contained three types of moral 
precept: (1) Some (such as love of God and love of neighbor) that are fully 
self-evident to natural reason and do not need promulgation. (2) Others, 
which are somewhat less clear, ‘‘yet the reason for them can easily be seen by 
the most ordinary intelligence. Yet since, in a few cases, human judgment 
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may be misled about them, they need to be promulgated. These are the 
precepts of the Decalogue/’ (3) Others, “whose reason is not so evident to all, 
but only to the wise.” These comprise the more detailed commands found 
elsewhere in the law, but they are reducible to those of the Decalogue.” 45 

Thus, whereas the ceremonial precepts of the Old Law were entirely abro- 
gated when Christ fulfilled them, all the moral precepts are Natural Law 
precepts and cannot be abrogated. All men are bound to obey them “not 
because these obligations came under the Old Law, but because they came 
under the Natural Law.” 46 

The Sabbath commandment contains a ceremonial as well as a moral 
aspect; in its ceremonial aspect it commemorated the creation (and has 
therefore been replaced by a commemoration of the new creation) and 
prefigured “the repose of the mind of God, whether in the present life by 
grace, or in the future by glory” (and so has been abolished with its fulfillment 
in Christ). 47 To this aspect Aquinas attributed some of thejigor of the Mosaic 
Sabbath: insofar as it was a figure it had to be kept minutely in a way that was 
not true of the properly moral aspect of the commandment. But he insisted on 
the continuing need for full abstention from “opus servile ’ as distracting the 
mind from God, 48 and was on the whole inclined to reduce possible differ- 
ences by playing down the rigor of the Mosaic Sabbath. Thus (in respect of its 
moral aspect) Jesus “annulled the sabbath [only] in the superstitious meaning 
given to it by the Pharisees, who believed that one should abstain even from 
beneficial works on the sabbath; this was contrary to the intention of the 
Law.” 49 Defending the proposition that the precepts of the Decalogue are not 
subject to dispensation he argued that 1 Mace. 2:41 (an example of war on the 
Sabbath) “is an interpretation of the precept rather than a dispensation from 
it. For a man is not held to be violating the sabbath in doing something 
necessary for human welfare, as the Lord himself proves.” 50 Works of mercy 
and necessity were always compatible with abstention from “servile work.” 

The Sabbath commandment as it is found in the Decalogue itself is “a 
moral precept, inasmuch as it enjoins man to set apart some time for the 
things of God. ... In this respect it is comprised among the precepts of the 
Decalogue, but not as to the time appointed, since in this regard it is a 
ceremonial precept.” 51 Aquinas seems to have thought that Natural Law 
required a man to set apart a regular stated time for divine worship. Whether 
(as later writers thought) it required him to set apart specifically a seventh of 
his time is unclear. The point is somewhat academic since the law of the 
church requires that Christians fulfill the Sabbath commandment during the 
twenty four hours of the first day of the week; for Christians as well as for Jews 
there are obligations over and above those of Natural Law. But the real 
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importance of Aquinas’ argument is its placing of the Sabbath commandment 
firmly within the moral precepts of the Decalogue considered as Natural Law. 

The Thomist view of the Decalogue survived some challenges 52 to become 
the prevalent view of late medieval and traditional Roman Catholic theology. 
Sabbatarianism grounded in Natural Law was propagated by the casuistic 
manuals of the late Middle Ages 53 and set out again in the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent, where a full exposition of the scholastic doctrine will be 
found . 54 Roman Catholic observance of Sunday in theory remains un- 
changed. The canon law distinction between servile and liberal work still 
holds despite recognition of its unreasonableness in modern conditions . 55 
And while the Roman Catholic doctrine is that Sunday is a day of rest for 
worship , there has never been an official Church pronouncement on the 
lawfulness of innocent recreation. 
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In the last two chapters we traced the development of Sabbatarian views in 
Christian theology over a long period leading to a Sabbatarian doctrine that 
was accepted nearly unanimously 1 in the scholastic theology of the later 
Middle Ages. This development was reversed by the Protestant Reformers of 
the sixteenth century, who returned to a less Sabbatarian position closer to the 
views of the New Testament writers and the early Fathers. A new Sab- 
batarianism, however, rapidly developed in the Protestant tradition, especially 
in English Puritanism, and became especially characteristic of English, Scot- 
tish and American Protestantism. This Protestant development was not only 
more rapid than the medieval development of Sabbatarian doctrine, it also 
resulted in a stricter Sabbatarianism. The logical outcome, the most consis- 
tent form of Protestant Sabbatarianism, was seventh-day Sabbatarianism. 
Protestant views of the Sabbath and the Lord's Day have always, however, 
remained very varied. Sabbatarian arguments have never succeeded in con- 
vincing all who sought to base their theology on the Protestant principle of 
sola Scriptura. 

In this chapter we shall analyze the break with Sabbatarianism in early 
Protestant theology, represented by Luther and Calvin, and the subsequent 
trend back to a more Sabbatarian position. Since England was the source of 
Sabbatarianism in the English-speaking countries, we shall give special atten- 
tion to the development of English Sabbatarianism, followed by a survey of 
opposition to Sabbatarian views in English theology. Finally we shall notice 
the minority tradition of seventh-day Sabbatarianism. 

The Continental Reformation 

The first Protestant Reformers broke with the Sabbatarian tradition of late 
medieval theology in such a way that at first sight it is surprising to find most 
of its characteristics later readmitted to Protestant theology by the back door. 
This, however, was not the only way in which the Reformation proved to be 
only a temporary break with scholasticism. Rightly or wrongly, later Protes- 
tant theologians, faced primarily with the tasks of consolidation, elaboration, 
and defense, not infrequently turned to the theological resources of the pre- 
Reformation period. Moreover we should not exaggerate the extent to which 
the Reformers broke with the premises of scholastic Sabbatarianism. To some 
extent the repudiation of Sabbatarianism was rather superficial; the Reformers 
retained a number of theological principles from which medieval theologians 
had derived their Sabbatarian doctrine. We can observe the following basic 
continuities between the scholastic doctrine and the thinking of the Reformers 
in this are (1) The Decalogue remained, as in the whole Augustinian tradi- 
tion, the essence of Christian morality. Protestant theologians from Luther 
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onwards discussed ethics, whether in catechisms or systematic theology, 
within the framework of the Ten Commandments. (2) The Decalogue (or at 
least the second table) was identified, as in scholasticism, as a revealed sum- 
mary of natural law. (3) The distinction of “moral” and “ceremonial” law 
within the Decalogue was retained. 2 (4) Little attempt was made to establish a 
basis for Christian weekly worship in New Testament exegesis. This had not 
been a pressing problem in the Middle Ages because, quite irrespective of its 
relation to the Sabbath commandment, the Lord’s Day rested sufficiently on 
the authority of the Church. But the first Protestant Reformers, in rejecting 
that authority, tended to reduce the Lord’s Day to an institution of mere 
convenience backed by custom and the authority of the civil magistrate, while 
at the same time those, like Luther and Calvin, who treated the Lord’s Day as 
in all theologically material respects a distinct institution from the Mosaic 
Sabbath, nevertheless continued to treat it as formally deriving from the 
natural law aspect of the Sabbath commandment. (5) The principle of a day 
of rest for worship , which lay at the heart of medieval Sabbatarianism, was not 
repudiated. It is not difficult to see how Protestant Sabbatarianism developed 
from these premises, but it is equally important to observe how the early 
Reformers resisted the apparent Sabbatarian logic of these elements in their 
thought. 

Luther 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to give adequate impressions of Luther’s 
thought by synthesis or by isolating particular aspects; only the necessity to do 
so here may excuse the observation that Luther’s treatment of the Decalogue 
is scholastic. “Moses is dead,” “Not one iota of Moses concerns us,” “God has 
not led the Germans out of Egypt.” 3 Luther’s repudiation of the authority of 
the Decalogue qua law of Moses is not in the style of Aquinas, but the 
thought is the same. The Decalogue qua law of Moses was binding only on 
the Jews. The Decalogue qua natural law is binding on all men. “We do not 
read Moses because he concerns us — because we have to obey him — but 
because he agrees with the law of nature, and has expressed this law better 
than the heathen ever could.” 4 The Decalogue comes to us with the force of 
the law of God because it enshrines in an especially clear manner the law 
written on our hearts. But it does so only insofar as it agrees with natural law. 
Like Aquinas, Luther distinguished, as abrogated by Christ, “ceremonial” 
aspects within the Decalogue. Therefore “Moses’ legislation about images and 
the sabbath, and what else goes beyond natural law, since it is not supported 
by the natural law, is free, null and void, and is specifically given to the Jewish 
people alone.” 5 Of course Luther cannot attempt to distinguish the “ceremo- 
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iiial” and “moral” aspects within the Decalogue by reference to an extra- 
scriptural standard of natural law. His standard for such distinction is in fact 
the New Testament, and his teaching on the Sabbath gives great weight to the 
Pauline texts (Rom. 14:5-6; Col. 2:16-17; Gal. 4:10-11). 

In this Luther was concerned to oppose not only Romanism but also, on his 
own left wing, the teaching of Andreas Karlstadt, who was insisting on Chris- 
tian obedience both to the Mosaic prohibition of images and the the Mosaic 
Sabbath law. In both areas Karlstadt’s position is scarcely distinguishable from 
later Protestant thought, but Luther opposed him vehemently in the name of 
Christian liberty. 6 “If anywhere the day is made holy for the mere day’s 
sake — if anywhere anyone sets up its observance on a Jewish foundation, then 
I order you to work on it, to ride on it, to dance on it, to feast on it, to do 
anything that shall remove this encroachment on Christian liberty. ” 7 For 
Luther the Christian is in no way bound to observe a weekly day of rest or 
even of worship as a matter of religious obligation. 

This, however, does not mean that Luther entirely disassociated Christian 
Sunday worship from the Sabbath commandment or that he advocated any 
substantial change in the traditional practice of Sunday observance. The 
Sabbath commandment remained relevant to Christians, not only in a spirit- 
ual sense, 8 but also with reference to bodily rest, partly because of our physi- 
cal needs, more importantly in order to secure leisure for worship and reli- 
gious instruction. Luther regarded this requirement of rest as the natural law 
content of the Sabbath commandment, which remains when the Mosaic 
ceremonial aspect is removed. He interprets it, however, in a very general 
sense, not as though nature demands one day’s rest in seven; “For where [the 
Sabbath law] is kept for the sake of rest alone, it is clear that he who does not 
need rest may break the sabbath and rest on some other day, as nature 
allows. ” 9 In other words, natural law requires only that men spend some time 
in rest and worship; it does not prescribe how long or at what specific times 
they should rest. For Luther it is not divine but human authority that has laid 
down the specific requirement of regular weekly rest on Sundays, but this is a 
quite legitimate and necessary exercise of human authority to meet practical 
needs. Luther defends the Christian Sunday as a civil or ecclesiastical institu- 
tion for the sake of the working classes, who could otherwise get neither the 
physical rest they need nor the opportunity for corporate worship. 10 

The original Lutheran position is faithfully represented in the Confession 
of Augsburg (1530): 

For they that think that the observation of the Lord’s Day was appointed by the 

authority of the Church, instead of the Sabbath, as necessary, are greatly deceived. 

The Scripture, which teacheth that all the Mosaical ceremonies can be omitted 
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after the Gospel is revealed, has abrogated the Sabbath. And yet, because it was 
requisite to appoint a certain day, that the people might know when they ought to 
come together, it appears that the Church did for that purpose appoint the Lord’s 
Day: which for this cause also seemed to have been pleasing, that men might have 
an example of Christian liberty, and might know that the observation, neither of the 
Sabbath, nor of another day, was of necessity. 11 

Calvin 

In Calvin’s, as in later Lutheran, theology, the place of the law as a guide to 
Christian living comes into greater prominence; it is precisely by living ac- 
cording to the law that men may reflect the righteousness of God. This law is 
that which is summed up in the two tables of the Decalogue, which are 
therefore of permanent validity. Their relation to natural law is for Calvin 
confined to the second table; only in the case of these commands is it true that 
the “Law of God, which we call moral, is nothing else than the testimony of 
natural law, and of that conscience which God has engraven on the minds of 
men.” 12 In the case of the first table, the effects of sin extend not only to the 
natural man’s ability to keep the commands but also to his ability to know 
them. 13 The kind of obedience the Law demands is the inward heartfelt 
obedience of love; Calvin’s ethics are not legalistic because he reads back the 
whole of New Testament ethical teaching into the meaning and intentions of 
the Decalogue. The Sermon on the Mount is not an extension but the true 
interpretation of the Law. Since, in the Augustinian tradition, Calvin sees the 
law expounding the principles of love of God and neighbor, his doctrine of 
“mortification,” that dying to self that opens up the heart to divine love, 
becomes especially relevant. Calvin “finds at the heart of the Law a stern call 
to self-denial and Cross-bearing,” 14 and for Calvin mortification is the 
specific content of the fourth commandment. 

Calvin refers to the singular place of honor the fourth commandment held 
in the Old Testament and to the extreme severity with which it was en- 
forced. 15 This is intelligible only in view of the intention of the command- 
ment, for which Calvin resorts primarily to Hebrews 4. The first and principal 
intention of the commandment is the “ceremonial” element that is fulfilled in 
Christ — a rigorous, precise abstention from work on the seventh day of the 
week. The severity of the Mosaic legislation about the Sabbath derives not 
simply from the practical need to have a day free for worship, but from the 
function of the Mosaic Sabbath as a foreshadowing of the spiritual rest of 
Christian salvation. When the Israelites rested on the Sabbath, even when 
they were not engaged in worship, they were learning the lesson of mortifica- 
tion and new life in Christ, and Calvin holds that only when they understood 
this were the Israelites truly observing the Sabbath. 16 
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Calvin therefore lays most emphasis on the “ceremonial” aspect of the 
fourth commandment. He argues forcefully against a judaizing theology that 
regards only the specification of Saturday for the weekly day of rest as “cere- 
monial” and abrogated. The “ceremonial” aspect, for Calvin, is more than 
the day of the week; it extends to the manner of observing the day, the strict 
and rigorous abstention from work which characterized the Mosaic Sab- 
bath . 17 

The relevance of this “ceremonial” aspect of the Sabbath commandment 
for Christians is no longer literal. It should be classed with circumcision and 
sacrifices as part of the spiritual education of Israel in the period before “the 
fulness of time, when the truth of its shadows was manifested, and God’s 
covenant assumed a different form .” 18 Since the substance of what the cere- 
monies prefigured is now present in Christ Himself, we no longer need the 
external types that were necessary for Israel’s guidance . 19 But we are no less 
bound to the spiritual meaning of the command — the need for mortification. 
“For what else is to cease from our works, but to mortify our flesh, when a 
man renounces himself that he may live to God ?” 20 This new emphasis on an 
aspect of the Augustinian “spiritual Sabbath” is what Karl Barth called Cal- 
vin’s “Sabbath mysticism .” 21 It is an attempt to do theological justice to the 
prominence of the Sabbath motif in the Bible. Clearly obedience to this 
demand for mortification cannot be confined to one day of the week . 22 Since 
complete sanctification will not be attained in this world, the Sabbath com- 
mandment has to that extent an eschatological reference , 23 but Calvin’s stress 
is on sanctification in this life rather than the eschatological Sabbath rest as 
the spiritual meaning of the commandment. 

Although it is this “ceremonial” aspect of the fourth commandment, with 
its spiritualized application to the Christian, that Calvin emphasizes, he does 
also allow two subordinate intentions of the commandment that still apply 
literally to Christians. The first of these is the setting aside of a regular day for 
public worship. Even here, however, Calvin is sensitive to the charge of 
judaizing, in apparently distinguishing one day from another. “I answer, that 
we do not by any means observe days, as though there were any sacredness in 
holidays, or as though it were not lawful to labour on them, but that respect is 
paid to government and order — not to days .” 24 Like Luther, Calvin stresses 
that the institution of the weekly Sunday is a matter of convenience and order 
only, since daily public worship would be impracticable. The early church, 
thinks Calvin, probably continued to use Saturday for this purpose for a 
while. Sunday was substituted in order to counter judaizing tendencies; the 
day of the Resurrection was chosen because it was the Resurrection that 
abrogated the “shadows of the Law.” So much is the institution of the Lord’s 
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Day a matter of mere practical convenience that Calvin is unwilling to “cling 
so to the number seven as to bring the Church under bondage to it .” 25 

Two points arise in relation to this second intention of the commandment. 
First there is the question of the weekly cycle. In the Institutes and elsewhere 
Calvin is clearly in agreement with Luther that the rhythm of every seventh 
day as the day of worship is not divinely given to Christians. Particular 
churches could, if they saw fit, vary this rhythm. But in his commentary on 
Genesis, Calvin teaches that a command to rest one day in seven, in order to 
be free for worship, dates from the time of creation . 26 If these statements are 
to be reconciled, the most plausible suggestion is that Calvin regards the 
requirement of one day in seven as a minimal requirement; God requires at 
least that, but it would be better to worship more often . 27 

Second, there is the question of rest on Sunday. Unlike the Jew on the 
Mosaic Sabbath, the Christian is required to rest only in order to be free to 
worship. But Calvin sometimes interprets this requirement with surprising 
strictness. Both daily work and recreation should be suspended for the whole 
duration of the day in order that the whole day should be devoted to corporate 
and private worship and religious instruction . 28 

These two points do not quite make Calvin a Sabbatarian since he does not 
regard the Christian observance of a weekly day of rest for worship as directly 
commanded by the fourth commandment (and, incidentally, only in his 
commentary on Genesis does he treat it as a creation ordinance). The practi- 
cal result, however, is remarkably similar to the teaching of medieval scholas- 
tic theology, and it can readily be seen how an emphasis on these aspects of 
Calvin’s teaching could lead, in some later Calvinist writers, to a more Sab- 
batarian interpretation of Calvin . 29 

Finally, Calvin allows a second literal application of the commandment to 
Christians: the requirement that we ‘give our servants and labourers relaxa- 
tion from labour.” This humanitarian aspect is an “incidental use of the 
Sabbath,” not an “inherent part of its original institution.” But it remains 
valid . 30 

The Trend to Sabbatarianism 

The Reformers’ break with medieval Sabbatarianism was not complete; 
neither Luther nor Calvin held that the fourth commandment requires 
Christians to rest on Sunday, but both held that, as a matter of convenience 
and order, a weekly day of rest for worship was needed. The individual 
Christian must rest and worship on the day prescribed by human authority (in 
practice, Sunday); he is at liberty only to exceed this requirement. Moreover, 
both Luther and Calvin placed their teaching about Sunday observance 
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within their treatment of the fourth commandment, and in their commen- 
taries on Genesis, though not elsewhere, both taught that a weekly day of rest 
for worship was ordained at creation. 

It is therefore not surprising that other Protestant theologians easily suc- 
cumbed to the attractions of obvious consistency and fell back on the scholas- 
tic position of a weekly day of rest for worship as the natural law content of the 
Sabbath commandment. This occurred first in Reformed theology, which 
was always more diverse than Calvin's own position, rather than in Lutheran 
theology, which for the time being, in, for example, Philipp Melanchthon, 31 
Johannes Brenz, 32 and Martin Chemnitz, 33 remained close to Luther’s posi- 
tion. In the Reformed theologians Zwingli, Martin Bucer, and Peter Martyr, 
we find what was to become a general Reformed position: that God’s law 
requires a weekly day of rest for worship, but does not specify which day. Thus 
Peter Martyr distinguished the “perpetual and eternal” and the “changeable 
and temporal” elements within the “ ceremonial ” aspect of the Sabbath com- 
mandment. To set apart one day in seven for the “outward worshipping of 
God” is perpetual; which day of the week that should be is mutable. The 
change was made at some unknown date by the New' Testament church, 
which was left free to choose the day of worship and judged the first day 
suitable because of the Resurrection. In this way Martyr preserved, ostensibly, 
the notions of Christian liberty and nondistinction of days that he found in the 
Pauline references to the Sabbath. We do not “attribute more holiness to one 
day than to another. We only for order sake, and a certain civil custom of the 
church, do meet together upon that day rather than upon another.” 34 Simi- 
larly, Bucer taught that the early church consecrated the first day instead of 
the seventh in memory of the Resurrection and to show' that Christians are not 
bound to obedience to Moses. 35 It is hard to take literally Bucer’s statement that 
“it should not be allowable to do anything else on that day except assemble in 
the congregation of worship,” 36 but a complete day of rest for the sake of 
worship is the common Reformed principle. 

The Sabbatarian position of Heinrich Bullingcr (d. 1575), Zwingli’s suc- 
cessor at Zurich, was an easy step from Calvin but one that wholly changed 
Calvin’s emphasis. In general, Bullinger was far more concerned than his 
predecessors with detailed ethical instruction, and his exposition of the fourth 
commandment moves swiftly through a discussion of spiritual rest to a lengthy 
consideration of the commandment’s relevance for the Christian’s “outward 
service of God.” He seems to avoid concluding that the moral (natural) law 
requires a weekly day of rest for w orship, but by insisting that it does require that 
there be “a prescribed time, for the outward exercise of religion” he effectively 
secures the authority of the Sabbath commandment for Sunday observance. 
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We know that the sabbath is ceremonial, so far forth as it is joined to sacrifices and 
other Jewish ceremonies, and so far forth as it is tied to a certain time; but in respect 
that on the sabbath-day religion and true godliness are exercised and published, that 
a just and seemly order is kept in the church, and that the love of our neighbour is 
thereby preserved, therein, I say, it is perpetual, and not ceremonial. . . . They of 
the primitive church, therefore, did change the sabbath-day, lest, peradventure, 
they should have seemed to have imitated the Jews, and still to have retained their 
order and ceremonies. . . . And although we do not in any part of the apostles' 
writings find any mention made that this Sunday was commanded to be kept holy; 
yet, for because, in this fourth precept of the first table, we are commanded to have 
a care of religion and the exercising of outward godliness, it would be against all 
godliness and Christian charity, if we should deny to sanctify the Sunday: espe- 
cially, since the outward worship of God cannot consist without an appointed time 
and space of holy rest . 37 

Even more than Calvin, Bullinger blurs the distinctions between the cove- 
nants. He thus achieves a list of four ingredients of “Sabbath” worship in both 
Israel and the New Testament church: reading and exposition of Scripture, 
public prayers, sacrifices/sacraments, almsgiving. 38 The positive aspect of 
Sunday, the spiritual duties for which ‘Toly rest” is intended to free the 
Christian, is, in Bullinger, entirely a matter of corporate worship; the only 
“private” religious duty he treats is the householder's to his family and serv- 
ants, his duty to allow them rest, to see that they worship, and to give them 
religious instruction. 39 Although, like Calvin, Bullinger mentions the hu- 
manitarian need to grant rest to employees, he apparently thinks this would be 
“idleness” if not used for worship; Sabbath rest is specifically rest for worship. 
“For that cause is the outward rest commanded, that the spiritual work should 
not be hindered by the bodily business.” 40 Since Bullinger does not regard the 
Mosaic Sabbath rest as having any purpose distinct from that of Christian 
Sunday rest — rest for worship — he has no hesitation in applying details of 
Old Testament Sabbath rest to the New Testament era. From Numbers 15 he 
infers the duty of the Christian magistrate to punish Sabbath breakers, even by 
death. 41 He was perhaps the first Protestant theologian to discuss in detail 
what may and may not be done on Sunday, allowing works of mercy and 
necessity, and censuring such abuses of the Sabbath as “fleshly pleasures,” 
“any handy occupation,” and sleeping late. 42 Bullinger has been cited at 
length because of his very wide influence. Incorporated in the Decades , his 
exposition of the fourth commandment became authorized reading for Eng- 
lish parish clergy, 43 while the Second Helvetic Confession (1566), which 
states Bullinger's position with a greater stress on the distinction between 
Lord's Day and Sabbath, 44 was widely accepted throughout the Reformed 
churches of Europe. 

Even more emphatically Sabbatarian was the teaching of Bullinger’s suc- 
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cessor at Zurich, Johannes Wolfius, 45 and of the Heidelberg theologians 
Zacharias Ursinus (d. 1583), Franciscus Junius (Frangois du Jon) the elder 
(d. 1 602), 46 and Hieronymus Zanchius (Girolamo Zanchi, d. 1590). Ursinus 
and Zanchius, both widely respected in their day, may be taken as representa- 
tive of Reformed theology at the end of the century. Ursinus, the more 
conservative of the two, was responsible for the very non-Sabbatarian-sounding 
Heidelberg Catechism ( 1 563) — which nevertheless reverses the order of Cal- 
vin’s thought on the fourth commandment, teaching that it requires first the 
duties of public worship and secondly the “spiritual rest” of sanctification. 47 
Unlike the Second Helvetic Confession, the Heidelberg Catechism makes no 
mention of a day of rest and in fact refers the commandment’s teaching on 
worship only “especially” to the Lord’s Day. The effect of the Decalogue 
structure of Protestant ethics was to broaden the scope of each commandment 
as far as possible. Just as the fifth commandment was taken to refer not only to 
obedience to parents but also to respect for all other authorities in church, state 
and society, concern for dependents, and parents’ duties to their children, so 
the fourth commandment was taken for the source of all duties in the spheres of 
public worship, almsgiving, the ministry, and religious education. Ursinus’, 
discussion of how the Sabbath is sanctified and how it is profaned is concerned 
not w ith rest but with these positive duties of church life, which are especially, 
though not exclusively, the duties of the Lord’s Day. 48 Ursinus’s emphasis is not 
on rest, but the principle of a day of rest for worship is nevertheless basic to his 
thought. The abrogated “ceremonial” aspect of the Sabbath was merely its 
prefigurative significance and the fact that it was tied to the seventh day in 
particular. 49 Christian liberty and nondistinction of days are ensured by the 
abrogation of these aspects, so that which day of the week is now a “thing 
indifferent” and the needs of “order and comeliness” rather than “difference of 
days” are all that now set the Lord’s Day apart. 50 

Although the ceremonial sabbath is abrogated and disannulled in the new testa- 
ment; yet the moral sabbath continueth still, and belongeth unto us, and even the 
very general of the ceremonial sabbath belongeth unto us, and doth still remain, 
which is, that some time is to be allotted for the ministry of the Church. For we 
must ever have some day, wherein the word of God may be taught in the Church, 
and the sacraments administered. But nevertheless we are not restrained or tied, to 
have either Saturday, or Wednesday, or any other certain day, and therefore the 
sabbath doth not belong unto us ceremonially in special and particular, albeit it 
doth belong unto us, and so to all men, and ever continueth both morally and 
ceremonially in general . 51 

Such a day of public worship, just as much as the Mosaic Sabbath, requires 
that “all other labours should give place both to the private and public service 
of God, which on other days every man doth exercise according to his voca- 
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tion.” Works of charity and necessity' are permitted, but not “servile works” 
(defined by Ursinus as “such as hinder the exercise of the ministry”). 52 

Zanchius’s treatment of the fourth commandment is one of the longest 
before the great controversial monographs of the seventeenth century, 53 and it 
is also tidier and more systematic than any previous treatment. Where Peter 
Martyr (and Ursinus with less precision) had treated the weekly day of rest for 
worship as a nonabrogated part of the “ceremonial” law, Zanchius placed it 
firmly in the category of moral (natural) law, which has never been and 
cannot be abrogated. “Nature teaches all men” that they should devote one 
day in seven to public worship. 54 God has laid down in the structure of 
creation a 6:1 pattern of active-contemplative life. 55 Only the function of the 
Sabbath as a type of salvation in Christ and the specification of the seventh 
day were “ceremonial” and abrogated. 56 Zanchius is also notable for his 
attention to the definition of work prohibited on the Sabbath, for which he 
resorts to scholastic distinctions of the meaning and types of “opus servile:” 57 
but this seems to result largely from his concern for exhaustive treatment. By 
comparison with the English Puritan developments the discussion is highly 
theoretical. Zanchius is wholly traditional in regarding Sabbath rest as exclu- 
sively the rest required for the public worship of God, 58 and the principle of a 
day of rest for worship was so axiomatic for later sixteenth-century Reformed 
thought about the Lord’s Day that Zanchius’s shorter treatment of the fourth 
commandment omits all explicit discussion of rest. 59 

In the seventeenth century, with some stimulus from England and Scot- 
land, the Continental focus of attention for Reformed thinking on the matter 
was Holland, where all the major theologians engaged in heated and volu- 
minous controversy throughout the century, 60 a spectacle that frequently 
puzzled its English and Scottish observers because of the impeccable Cal- 
vinism of the anti-Sabbatarian writers. In the theology of Lutheran orthodoxy 
Sabbatarian doctrines prevailed widely with less dispute. A storm of horrified 
protest greeted the Pietist Johann Samuel Stryk’s advocacy of Luther’s view of 
the Sabbath in 1702. 61 Sabbatarian views on the Continent never penetrated 
the fabric of national and social life to the extent that they did in England, 
Scotland, and America, but the reasons for this are not only theological. In 
any case the center of concern in the European theological disputes was not to 
call in question the practical necessity of a weekly day of rest for worship, but 
rather its status as eternal moral law or mere ecclesiastical institution. 

English Sabbatarianism 62 

“ Figmentum Anglicanum ” was the term by which the English Puritan doc- 
trine of the Sabbath was known among some Dutch divines of the seventeenth 
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century, 63 and it has generally been acknowledged that the English develop- 
ment of Sabbatarian doctrine was distinctive. Scotland and New England 
both had their own idiosyncratic variations, but derived their doctrine in the 
first place from England. F. D. Maurice, no friend of the Puritan Sabbath, 
could still affirm in 1853, “I believe, brethren, we may claim for our country 
the best idea of the Sabbath-day which is to be found anywhere.” 64 

Most English Protestants in the mid-sixteenth century had as imprecise 
ideas about the basis of Sunday observance as most Christians at most times 
have had, but at least in retrospect the emergence of the “new Sab- 
batarianism” at the end of the century seems a natural development of earlier 
trends. The extreme anti-Sabbatarian position of Tyndale and Frith had little 
influence, and the official attitudes of the reformed Church of England show 
a basic continuity with the Sabbatarianism of the pre-Reformation church, 
modified by a new emphasis on the suppression of Sunday amusements. 65 
The contrast of views in Cranmer and Hooper 66 reflects different influences 
from the Continent, but Hooper's was the Zurich theology that increasingly 
prevailed in the reign of Elizabeth. The Elizabethan Homily of the Place and 
Time of Prayer, which was to be so troublesome to later Anglicans, linked the 
fourth commandment and Sunday observance in an ill-defined manner; the 
Church's catechetical instruction gave considerable prominence to the De- 
calogue; and from 1 552 at every celebration of the Holy Communion the 
congregation prayed, “Incline our hearts to keep this law” after each of the 
Ten Commandments. “The Sabbath” was a common term for Sunday in 
sixteenth century England, becoming a Puritan shibboleth only in the next 
century. 67 The more conscientious Elizabethan clergy were well read in the 
later Reformed theologians, Bullinger in particular. It is therefore not sur- 
prising that a widespread practical concern for Sunday observance in the later 
years of the reign preceded the full emergence of the “new” Sabbatarian 
theology, which at first was no more than a clearer statement of the general 
view that the Sabbath of the fourth commandment should be kept on Sun- 
days. That view was not at this stage confined to the “Puritans” (in any useful 
sense of the term). 68 

The fullest discussion from a distinguishably “Anglican” viewpoint before 
the seventeenth-century controversy was Richard Hooker's. His basic doctrine 
is scholastic: immutable moral law requires the sanctification of “a seventh 
part throughout the age of the whole world.” 69 The joyful sanctification of 
“festival days” (i.e., Sundays and the other feast days of the church year) is 
made up of “the due mixture as it were” of “Praise, and Bounty, and Rest,” 
for the “most natural tendencies of our rejoicing in God are first his praises set 
forth with cheerful alacrity of mind, secondly our comfort and delight ex- 
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pressed by a charitable largeness of somewhat more than common bounty, 
thirdly sequestration from ordinary labours, the toils and cares whereof are not 
meet to be companions of such gladness/' 70 In regard to rest Hooker keeps a 
careful balance of strict censure for “voluntary scandalous contempt" of Sun- 
day rest, a fairly generous interpretation of works of necessity, and an empha- 
sis on the positive religious quality of rest, which is not idleness but “freedom 
for actions of religious joy," a foretaste of the eternal rest, and a natural 
expression of the joyfulness that arises from the commemoration of God's acts 
of mercy. 71 The single point of controversy with the Puritans is the question 
of observing feast days other than Sunday. Hooker's defense of these is part 
and parcel not only of his defense of ecclesiastical authority in general but also 
of his evaluation of holy days as “public memorials" of God's mercies. “They 
are the splendour and outward dignity of our religion, forcible witnesses of 
ancient truth, provocations to the exercise of all piety, shadows of our endless 
felicity in heaven, on earth everlasting records and memorials, wherein they 
which cannot be drawn to hearken unto that we teach, may only be looking 
upon that we do, in a manner read whatsoever we believe." 72 Seventeenth- 
century “Anglicanism" valued the church year — and Sundays as part of 
it — for these kinds of reasons, and objected to Puritan Sabbatarianism not 
only for its strictness but also for its substitution of a different pattern of public 
worship. 

The “new Sabbatarianism" arose in the context of a growing interest in 
practical moral theology, an interest that naturally took the form of exposi- 
tions of the Decalogue. 73 Lancelot Andrewes, whose Sabbatarianism emerged 
in a course of catechetical lectures on the Decalogue in Cambridge in the 
1 580s, was only one of many such preachers, 74 most of whom probably owed 
something to Richard Greenham, that fountainhead of Puritan practical the- 
ology. Greenham’s and Andrewes’ expositions of the fourth commandment 
were for the time being unpublished, however, and the work that has always 
been regarded as launching Puritan Sabbatarianism was Nicholas Bownde's 
The doctrine of the Sabbath. This originated in sermons on the Decalogue 
preached in 1586 and appeared in print first in 1595, then in an expanded 
edition in 1606. It was enormously influential. 75 

Thereafter controversy flowed thick and fast, and “the Sabbath itself had no 
rest," as one of its advocates admitted. 76 Though Puritans were at first as 
divided about it as anyone else, the “new Sabbatarianism" shortly became 
branded as Puritan. “Anglican" apologists such as Thomas Rogers spread the 
myth that the Sabbath doctrine was a deliberate Puritan move to subvert the 
established Church. 77 For reasons of censorship the major works of Puritan 
Sabbatarianism did not appear in print until the 1640s and later. The doctrine 
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was enshrined in the Westminster Confession and Catechisms, and perhaps 
most learnedly and fully defended in Daniel Cawdrey and Herbert Palmer, 
Sabbatum redivivum (1645 and 1652). 

In a brief account of Puritan Sabbatarian doctrine we must ignore many 
minor variations of opinion and sketch only the broad lines of common 
agreement. A creation-ordinance Sabbath was always taught and was integral 
to the whole doctrine. 78 It was generally thought that this made Sabbath 
observance binding on all men at all times, though opponents sometimes 
pointed out the weakness of this conclusion. 79 In fact it was not simply the 
primitive origin of the Sabbath that gave it its universally and permanently 
binding character. This could only be fully guaranteed by its status as moral 
law. The Sabbath was held to be a moral command, concerned with the 
fundamental, even pre-Fail, relations between God and men. It was moral 
because of its place in the Decalogue, which the Puritans held to contain 
“nothing ceremonial, nothing typical, nothing to be abrogated/' 80 This view 
of the Decalogue was a necessary part of the case and was often treated as 
self-evident. “It is a truth as immovable as the pillars of heaven, that God hath 
given to all men universally a rule of life to conduct them to their end. Now, 
if the whole decalogue be not it, what shall?" 81 The disputed point here was 
“the whole decalogue," for the permanently binding character of the De- 
calogue insofar as it was a summary of natural law was almost unanimously 
acknowledged in the seventeenth century. 82 It was widely held that the fourth 
commandment contains the natural law requirement that men should give 
some time to religious worship. But how ? could the specification of one day’s 
rest in seven be universally binding moral law? 

In the seventeenth century the “morality of the fourth commandment" 83 
was the nub of the whole problem. Nicholas Bownde had adopted a simple 
equation of natural law = moral law = Decalogue. Therefore, the Sabbath 
commandment, requiring one day’s rest in seven, was written on the heart of 
man at creation, and is “natural, moral and perpetual." 84 In the seventeenth 
century, however, English thinkers seem to have had difficulty with the idea 
of a natural law requirement of one day’s rest in seven. Natural law theory 
was growing more rational, and the content of natural law could not so easily 
be determined simply from Scripture. Certain expedients contrived to bring 
natural law as close as possible to the Sabbath commandment, 85 but by and 
large the Puritans abandoned as untenable the notion that the Sabbath law is 
wholly “natural." 

Thus, in place of Bownde’s phrase “natural, moral, and perpetual," the 
Westminster divines spoke of a “ positive , moral and perpetual command- 
ment, binding all men in all ages." 86 The terminology is somewhat confusing 
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since “moral law” (= natural law) and “positive law” had more normally been 
treated as mutually exclusive categories. Cawdrey and Palmer explained that 
when they spoke of the Sabbath commandment as “wholly moral” they un- 
derstood “moral law” in a broad sense which included both natural law and 
“positive moral law. ” “A moral law is any law of God expressed in Scripture 
(whether it can be proved natural or not) which from the time it was given, to 
the end of the world, binds all succeeding generations of their posterity to 
whom it was given; and more specially obliges the Church; because the 
Scriptures — the Word of God — was specially written for them, and comes 
specially to them .” 87 Thus, though the fourth commandment is not natural 
moral law, as the other nine “for the most part” are, it is positive moral law 
and equally binding. Cawdrey and Palmer can therefore maintain that “the 
fourth commandment, in the letter of it, is a moral precept,” whose moral 
substance is not merely “some time indefinite” (its generally admitted Natural 
Law content) but one whole day in seven . 88 These definitions are designed to 
rescue the concept of universally binding divine laws from the restrictions 
imposed by current natural law theory, and their effect is to shift the argument 
away from the problem of the Decalogue's relation to natural law and to focus 
it instead on other types of argument for the universally binding character of 
the decalogue. The most significant of these, though too far-reaching to be 
discussed in the present context, concerned the distinguishing of the De- 
calogue from the rest of the Mosaic law and the treatment of the law by Christ 
and the New Testament writers. 

A further problem, however, more specific to the fourth commandment, 
arose from the treatment of the Decalogue as wholly moral, since it might be 
thought that only the Seventh-Day Sabbatarians could hold this view consist- 
ently. Most Sabbatarians, including some of the Puritans , 89 have held that 
the fourth commandment contains something of abrogated positive law (usu- 
ally called “ceremonial”) at least in its specification of the seventh day, and 
the straightforward application of the whole Decalogue to Christians is there- 
fore encumbered by qualifications on the subject of the “change of day,” 
which on this view becomes probably the central difficulty. Cawdrey and 
Palmer disarmingly confessed that in their view one of the chief reasons why 
previous Sabbatarian treatises had not proved wholly convincing was that 
“they grant their adversary that the Saturday Sabbath was literally enjoined in 
the Fourth Commandment; which (we think) whosoever grants, he hath lost, 
not only the cause, but the Commandment too .” 90 Their own solution, 
previously proposed by Greenham, Richard Bernard and others , 91 was that 
the fourth commandment does not command the observation of the seventh 
day (in order), but of “one day in seven, or a seventh day” (in frequency ). 92 
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How did the commandment require the Sabbath to be spent? In the words 
of the Westminster Shorter Catechism: 

The sabbath is to be sanctified by a holy resting all that day, even from such worldly 
employments and recreations as are lawful on other days; and spending the whole 
time in the public and private exercises of God's worship, except so much as is to be 
taken up in the works of necessity and mercy . 93 

The Puritan doctrine was not that the fourth commandment enjoins rest for 
rest’s sake. 94 All held that the Christian Sabbath rest was for worship and 
Puritan strictness about resting the whole day involved a corresponding devo- 
tion of the whole day to religious duties. There were, however, differences of 
emphasis. Some, such as Richard Bernard and William Twisse (following 
Calvin), distinguished “ceremonial” rest from a “moral” rest. The former was 
more rigorous and was confined to the Mosaic Sabbath; it was intended to 
prefigure Christ. 95 Bownde, on the other hand, understood the rigor of the 
Mosaic Sabbath as necessary to its “moral” purpose; the figurative meaning 
w'as added to the Sabbath at Sinai without affecting the practice of Sunday 
rest. So it is as true now as then that “though men may rest upon the other six 
days for their benefit and good, yet . . . the rest upon this day must be a most 
careful, exact, and precise rest, after another manner than for the most part 
men do perform.” 96 Some seventeenth-century Sabbatarians thought that all 
Mosaic Sabbath regulations outside the Decalogue were abrogated ceremo- 
nial and judicial law’s applicable to the Mosaic Sabbath only. 97 Others advo- 
cated the observance of at least some of them, perhaps even the death penalty 
for Sabbath breaking. 98 Recreation on the Sabbath was opposed by almost all 
on the grounds that it evidently impeded the devotion of the whole day to 
religious exercises and was condemned in Isaiah 58:13, though the meaning 
of this verse was debated. 99 

The Westminster Assembly’s Directory for Public Worship gives some idea 
of what the majority of seventeenth century Puritans expected in practice: 

The Lord’s Day ought to be so remembered beforehand, as that all worldly business 
of our ordinary callings may be so ordered, and so timely and seasonably laid aside, 
as they may not be impediments to the due sanctifying of the day when it comes. 

The whole day is to be celebrated as holy to the Lord, both in public and private, 
as being the Christian Sabbath. To which end, it is requisite, that there be a holy 
cessation or resting all that day from all unnecessary labours; and an abstaining, not 
only from all sports and pastimes, but also from all worldly words and thoughts. 

That the diet on that day be so ordered, as that neither servants be unnecessarily 
detained from the public worship of God, nor any other person hindered from the 
sanctifying of that day. 

That there be private preparations of every person and family, by prayer for 
themselves, and for God’s assistance of the minister, and for a blessing upon his 
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ministry; and by such other holy exercises, as may further dispose them to a more 
comfortable communion with God in his public ordinances. 

That all the people meet so timely for public worship, that the whole congre- 
gation may be present at the beginning, and with one heart solemnly join together 
in all parts of the worship, and not depart till after the blessing. 

That what time is vacant, between or after the solemn meetings of the congre- 
gation in public, be spent in reading, meditation, repetition of sermons; especially 
by calling their families to an account of what they have heard, and catechising of 
them, holy conferences, prayer for a blessing upon the public ordinances, singing of 
psalms, visiting the sick, relieving the poor, and such like duties of piety, charity, 
and mercy, accounting the Sabbath a delight. 100 

The Westminster divines’ capacity for coming perilously close to 
Pharisaism is illustrated by their discussion of a proposal ‘That there be no 
feasting on the Sabbath,” which failed to pass the Assembly because three 
members cited scriptural instances of Christ’s feasting on the Sabbath (Luke 
14, Matt. 8). Presumably without such explicit texts it would have passed. 101 
The height of Sabbatarian exaggeration is probably represented by John Wells’ 
800-page volume on the duties of Sunday observance, The practical Sabbata- 
rian (1668), which included a chapter entitled “A plea with Christians to 
outvie the Jews in Sabbath-holiness and observations.” 102 

It would be inaccurate to imply, however, that this degree of strictness was 
necessary to the Sabbatarian position. Especially from the late seventeenth 
century onward, many writers came to see that the rigor of Sunday observance 
must be somewhat adapted to human capacities if its real religious ends were 
not to be frustrated. The moderation of John Owen, who protested that “a 
man can scarcely in six days read over all the duties that are proposed to be 
observed on the seventh,” 103 was the attitude that prevailed in most later 
Sabbatarian circles. In this more moderate form, Sabbatarianism seems to 
have shed some of its Puritan stigma in the later seventeenth century, and 
following the lead of Edward Stillingfleet, who expounded essentially the 
Puritan doctrine in his Irenicum (1659), the majority of Anglican writers 
adopted a Sabbatarian position. 104 If Sabbatarian practice declined in the 
eighteenth century, 105 the commonly accepted doctrine remained much the 
same, and the Evangelical Revival precipitated a new movement of concern 
for strict Sunday observance. The sermons of Daniel Wilson, Rector of St. 
Mary’s, Islington, 106 were the immediate impetus to the founding of the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society in 183 1 and remain the classic statement of its 
position. Sabbatarian controversy in the nineteenth century largely resulted 
from the vigorous efforts of the LDOS to propagate and implement Wilson’s 
doctrine. 

Theologically, nineteenth century Sabbatarianism was the seventeenth 
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century Puritan doctrine with some of its complexities ironed out. In its 
LDOS form it was a powerful, if somewhat over-simplified, argument from 
Scripture, with something of a tendency to bypass objections by means of 
direct appeal to the conscience of the honest reader of Scripture. By the 
nineteenth century it seemed to carry a great deal of Christian tradition with 
it. ‘The whole church of Christ, in the proper sense of that term, has main- 
tained this fundamental point in every age,” thought Daniel Wilson. 107 No 
less than seventeenth century Puritans, nineteenth century Sabbatarians were 
intent on regulating the social behavior of the nation by the authority of the 
State. 108 “It is not possible for the mind of man to measure the dimensions of 
that guilt, which the deliberate profanation of the Lord’s Day under the 
Gospel dispensation in a free Protestant country involves.” 109 This more 
strident assertion of national responsibility was doubtless because more people 
disagreed with their presuppositions about the authority of the state in reli- 
gious matters. Relatively new in the nineteenth century was an emphasis on 
the social value of a day of rest, an emphasis that outside LDOS circles 
gathered strength throughout the century, especially after 1850. It brought in 
nonconformists who could not support a campaign for state interference in 
the religious activity of the individual, and generally broadened the base as 
well as somewhat diluting the ideals of the movement. 

It should be remembered that throughout these three centuries the value of 
Sunday as an institution was scarcely in question. There were disputes about 
what kind of institution it should be — notable centers of controversy were the 
Kings Book of Sports in the seventeenth century and the opening of the 
Crystal Palace on Sunday afternoons in the nineteenth — but the broad prin- 
ciple of a weekly day of rest from normal employment was hardly ever chal- 
lenged, 110 and few were even prepared to argue for indiscriminate public 
amusements on the supposed Continental model. Puritans and Laudians in 
the early seventeenth century were essentially agreed that the health of the 
Christian religion required a weekly day of leisure for worship. The difference 
was that the Puritan Sunday, like the Puritan faith itself, made much greater 
spiritual demands on the ordinary believer; the Laudian argument was that 
the essential religious character of the day was better preserved by permitting 
some recreation. 111 For a lyrical appreciation (one might say, over- valuation) 
of Sunday, George Herbert’s poem “Sunday” should be read. 112 By the 
eighteenth century, the pattern of the English Sunday secured by the 
seventeenth-century legislation, was acquiring its air of proven value. Part of 
Addison’s well-known passage (1711) may be quoted again: “I am always well 
pleased with the country Sunday and think, if keeping holy the seventh day 
were only a human institution, it would be the best method that could have 
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been thought of for the polishing and civilizing of mankind /' 113 Even Daniel 
Wilson had to admit that “most of the opponents of the divine authority of the 
Sabbath are ready at present to allow its importance /' 114 His own opening 
encomium is not only an excellent expression of the nineteenth-century 
Sabbatarian esteem for the Sabbath but also gathers up most of the religious 
values which have ever been seen in it: 

The glory of God is peculiarly connected with the due observance of the day which 
he is pleased to call his own, and on which he has suspended, in every period of the 
church, almost all the practical effects of that mighty salvation which he has 
provided for man. The Christian sabbath is one main distinction of the gospel 
dispensation, as the Jewish was of the Mosaical, and the patriarchal of the first 
revelation of the divine will to Adam. The profanation of that day goes to annihilate 
all the blessings of revelation. It leaves the world without any visible token of the 
authority of Christianity, and strips the church of the best means of openly testifying 
its faith and obedience. If the sabbath be taken away from the mass of mankind, no 
time is left for religious duties, for the worship of Almighty God, domestic piety, the 
instruction of children, the visiting the sick and needy, the reading and hearing of 
the gospel, the celebration of the sacraments, the preparation for that rest of heaven 
of which it is the pledge and foretaste. Without it, the remaining classes of society 
would never, in fact, allot a time for those duties, which being left open, would not 
be obligatory; nor could they sustain with effect the honour of religion in their 
families or the world . 115 

Notably, of course, this account omits the purely social values of the weekly 
rest day which others were urging in the nineteenth century. “The day of rest 
is an invaluable blessing to all the toiling multitudes of Christendom/' argued 
Edward Higginson in an anti-Sabbatarian tract on the Crystal Palace ques- 
tion . 116 Sabbatarian writers were always tempted to suppose that only the 
strongest theological basis could maintain the institution of the English Sun- 
day as they valued it, especially in those periods when the Sabbatarian cause 
meant preserving rather than innovating. Though this view had little support 
from non-Sabbatarian writers , 117 it must be admitted that the English Sunday 
would not have been created by humanitarian concern alone, or even by the 
economic interests, which Christopher Hill believes to have been heavily 
involved in the Puritan Sabbatarian movement . 118 Dubious theology can 
sometimes yield good practical results, and we need not doubt the incalcula- 
ble religious and social value of the English Sunday in the past, even though 
we may at the same time regret that so often the effect of Sabbatarianism was 
also to burden Christian liberty with human traditions. 

Some English Non-Sabbatarian Positions 
The only distinguishable school of non-Sabbatarian theologians in England 
since the sixteenth century has been the High Church Anglican tradition, 
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beginning with the Laudian, anti-Puritan, writers of the early seventeenth 
century. The two most renowned of these were bishop Francis White (A 
treatise of the Sabbath-day , 1635) and Peter Heylin, chaplain to Charles 1 
(The history of the Sabbath , 1636). Their complementary efforts were a direct 
response to the refusal of conscientious Puritans to read the Declaration of 
Sports (1633) from their pulpits, an act of serious insubordination. 

It was thought fit that the Bishops should first deal with the refusers in a fatherly and 
gentle way, but adding menaces sometimes to their persuasions it they saw cause for 
it; and that in the mean season some discourses should be writ and published to 
bring them to a right understanding of the truth, and their several duties. 

This work was divided between White, who undertook the “argumentative 
and scholastical part,” and Heylin, who took the “practical and historical.” 
For Heylin, according to himself, “had gained some reputation for his studies 
in the ancient writers by asserting the history of St George, maliciously im- 
pugned by those of the Calvinian party upon all occasion.” 119 Despite this 
unpromising recommendation Heylin’s work on the Sabbath was a competent 
historical survey. All writers on the “Anglican” side of the seventeenth cen- 
tury controversy were united in opposing Puritan “innovations,” desiring 
Sunday to be observed no more strictly than the laws required, and especially 
in opposing the Puritan claim that the fourth commandment is directly 
binding on Christians. On the crucial point of what was the basis of Sunday 
observance if it was not the fourth commandment they were not entirely 
agreed, though for all of them the matter was sufficiently settled in practice by 
the authority of church and state. They (and other non-Sabbatarians later) 
had no intention of challenging the existing institution of a weekly rest day. 

It was more difficult for Anglicans than for some Dissenting writers to 
relegate the fourth commandment to the sphere of abrogated Mosaic Law, 
since they had always to offer some account of its use in the homily and 
especially the liturgy of their church. They maintained some relation between 
the Sabbath commandment and Sunday observance by virtue of the natural 
law content of the commandment and (frequently) a principle of analogy or of 
the “equity” of the commandment. This relation did not normally imply, 
however, that Christians must necessarily give up one whole day in seven to 
religious exercises. 120 On the principle of rest for worship they agreed with the 
Puritans rather more than either were aware and it is none too easy to draw a 
clear line between them. For the Laudians the moral law involved in Sunday 
observance had two aspects: positively, worship, and negatively, “vacancy 
from all worldly affairs which may impeach that worship.” 121 But they subor- 
dinated and limited rest to the needs of worship rather more convincingly 
than the Puritans, since in that respect they insisted on distinguishing Old 
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Testament Sabbath from Sunday. With the Jews “rest is the principal; with us 
it is the accessory/’ 122 It therefore need not extend beyond the hours of 
worship, which they thought it unreasonable to suppose could occupy the 
whole day for most people. 123 Recreation outside those hours, such as the 
Declaration of Sports permitted, was even desirable; while “the evangelical 
law imposeth no commandment of total abstinence from secular labour, or 
from civil actions, during the space of a natural day.” 124 The church pro- 
hibited labor and secular business on Sundays and must of course be obeyed 
(though not pharisaically), but Heylin’s history showed plainly enough that 
“total abstinence” was in no way necessary to the institution of the Christian 
Sunday and could not be urged as an absolute moral obligation. 125 The 
religious duties of the day were not usually extended much beyond the public 
services of the church; these writers had little taste for the Puritan diet of 
meditation, family prayers, catechising, discussion of sermons and so forth. 

The most celebrated eighteenth-century proponent of a non-Sabbatarian 
view was William Paley (178 5), 126 though his influence here may have been 
due as much to his general reputation as to the specific merits of his treatment 
of the “Christian Sabbath.” With most other non-Sabbatarians, Paley treated 
Genesis 2:3 as proleptic, Exodus 16 as “the first actual institution of the 
Sabbath,” and the fourth commandment as a ceremonial law applicable only 
to Jews. The New Testament observance of the first day of the week was a 
distinct institution, and Paley makes this distinction clearer than many writers 
in spite of the additional “sabbatical” characteristics of the eighteenth century 
Sunday, which he valued. His conclusions: 

The assembling upon the first day of the week for the purpose of public worship and 
religious instruction, is a law of Christianity, of Divine appointment; the resting on 
that day from our employments longer than we are detained from them by attend- 
ance upon these assemblies, is to Christians an ordinance of human institution, — 
binding, nevertheless, upon the conscience of every individual of a country in 
which a weekly Sabbath is established, for the sake of the beneficial purposes which 
the public and regular observance of it promotes, and recommended perhaps in 
some degree to the Divine approbation, by the resemblance it bears to what God 
was pleased to make a solemn part of the law which he delivered to the people of 
Israel, and by its subserviency to many of the same uses . 127 

The arguments of John Milton in the seventeenth century were much the 
same as Paley’s with regard to the Old Testament Sabbath (independently, 
since Milton’s De Doctrina Christiana was not published until 1825), though 
he differed with regard to the basis of Sunday observance. 128 Other distin- 
guished nonconformist, non-Sabbatarian writers were the Quaker Robert 
Barclay (1678), Philip Doddridge (1763), and in the nineteenth century the 
Congregationalist James Baldwin Brown. Richard Baxter can scarcely be 
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claimed as a non-Sabbatarian, though his brand of Sabbatarianism was rather 
different from that of the Westminster Assembly. 129 J. A. Hessey’s Bampton 
Lectures in 1860, which took a non-Sabbatarian line, were probably the most 
competent scholarly discussion from any viewpoint in the last century. 

Since the basis of Sunday observance is the point on which non- 
Sabbatarians have been most in disagreement, it may be helpful to set out 
some of the views that have been held on this with reference to the so-called 
“six texts” on some or all of which a basis for Sunday observance in the New 
Testament has generally been sought (John 20:19, 26; Acts 2:1; 20:6-7; 
1 Cor. 16:1-2; Rev. 1:10). 130 There have been four basic views on these texts: 

(1) They show that the apostolic church, on the authority of the Lord, ob- 
served Sunday as a Sabbath. Most Sabbatarian writers have thought this. 

(2) The texts show that the apostolic church observed Sunday as a day of 
worship (a new institution, distinct from the Sabbath). This fact “carries with 
it considerable proof of having originated from some precept of Christ, or of 
his Apostles, though none such be now extant” (Paley). 131 Or the apostolic 
practice itself may be thought to constitute a command carrying apostolic, 
i.e. , divine authority (Hessey). 132 (3) The texts show that the apostolic church 
observed Sunday as a day of worship. Though this apostolic example does not 
in itself constitute a precept, it provides a basis for the church to prescribe 
Sunday observance (some Laudian writers) 133 or simply an example that 
Christians appropriately follow, though not commanded to do so (Barclay). 134 
(4) The texts do not show that the Apostles or the apostolic church observed 
Sunday as a Sabbath or as a day of worship; Sunday observance therefore rests 
wholly on the authority of the church (Heylin, Milton). 135 Alternatively, it 
has no authority as a religious institution, but only pragmatic value as a 
human institution. This was the view of Sir William Domville, who in 1849 
argued with some cogency that the six texts are no evidence for Sunday 
observance in the New Testament church, that in fact it is too inconsistent 
with Paul’s teaching to have been prevalent in his lifetime, that on extra- 
scriptural evidence it most probably arose in the late first century, and that “it 
cannot be a religious duty incumbent upon Christians at this time, if it was 
not so (and most certainly it was not) during the ministry of Peter and 
Paul.” 136 


Sevfnth-Day Sabbatarianism 

Seventh-day Sabbatarianism since the Reformation has kept up a consistent 
case for Christian obedience to the letter of the fourth commandment. Os- 
wald Glait (d. 1546), the most famous of the seventh-day Sabbatarian 
Anabaptists, argued primarily from the integrity of the Decalogue and the 
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twin significance of the seventh-day Sabbath as memorial of creation and “an 
eternal sign of hope.” From Hebrews 4, he reasoned that since we have not 
yet completely entered the eternal rest, the Sabbath, which points forward to 
it is still binding. In the statement “Sunday is the pope’s invention” he was 
perhaps the first to express what became a persistent seventh-day convic- 
tion. 137 

That seventh-day observance should have won vigorous advocates in Eng- 
land in the period when the Puritans were urging obedience to the whole 
Decalogue as moral is not surprising. An impressive succession of Puritan and 
Anglican spokesmen addressed themselves to combating the seventh-day 
error: Lancelot Andrewes, Bishop Francis White, Richard Baxter, John Bun- 
yan, Edward Stillingfleet, John Owen, Nathanael Homes, John Wallis. Their 
efforts are a tacit admission of the attraction that the doctrine exercised in the 
seventeenth century, and seventh-day observers (who then usually also advo- 
cated Sunday work) were harshly treated by Puritan and Anglican authorities 
alike. With the exception of some early advocates such as John Traske and 
Thomas Brabourne, they attached themselves to the Seventh-Day Baptist 
churches, of which there were nine or ten in England in 1668, 138 and which 
maintained the seventh-day tradition virtually alone until the rise of 
Seventh-Day Adventism. The first Seventh-Day Baptist church in America 
was founded at Newport, Rhode Island in 1671. 139 

Seventh-day Sabbatarian doctrine differed from Puritan doctrine only in 
teaching that the Sabbath must be kept from sunset on Friday to sunset on 
Saturday. The common accusation of Judaism was therefore either meaningless 
abuse or a case of the pot calling the kettle black. 140 Seventh-day writers hardly 
needed to do more than insist on the plain and logical implications of the 
Puritan estimate of the Decalogue. 141 “The Ten words are a perfect and 
complete, standing, unchangeable Rule of Life, in all matters of Duty to be 
performed, and of Sin to be avoided” (Francis Bampfield). 142 Scripture, 
Bampfield observed, never calls any other day than the seventh the Sabbath or 
commands “the observation of any other day in the week as a weekly Sabbath 
day to Jehovah but only the seventh.” 143 The case rested on the two pillars of 
the integrity of the Decalogue as moral law and the lack of evidence for a New 
Testament “change of day.” 144 Robert Cornthwaite, an eighteenth-century 
Seventh-Day Baptist, produced some cogent historical arguments against the 
plausibility of the “change of day”: 

Whoever impartially considers the great bickerings which a declaring the Gentile 
converts only exempted from the necessity of submitting to circumcision, and some 
other rites of the law of Moses, perpetually occasioned from the Jewish converts for 
a considerable number of years after the death of Christ . . . will not, I imagine. 
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easily give in to the belief of their hushing up, in so very tame and silent a manner, 

this so very considerable an alteration. 145 

Seventeenth-century Seventh-Day Baptists were obliged to account for the 
historical prevalence of Sunday observance, and explained it, as Protestants of 
the time were accustomed to do with all ecclesiastical abuses inherited from 
the medieval church, as an invention of the papal Antichrist. In particular 
they pointed to Daniel 7:25 as the prophecy the popes were fulfilling when 
they imposed Sunday observance on Christendom. 146 This prophetic expla- 
nation remained a key idea in American Seventh-Day Baptist circles 147 and 
thereby entered the Adventist movement in the 1840s. After its first adoption 
by an Adventist group in Washington, New Hampshire, the seventh-day 
Sabbath spread to other groups that were in the process of reformulating their 
doctrines in the wake of the Disappointment of 1844 and coming together as 
the denomination that took the name Seventh-Day Adventists in 1860. Its 
popularity with the Adventists was undoubtedly connected with its prophetic 
significance, enhanced by such Adventist writers as Joseph Bates ( The 
Seventh-Day Sabbath , A Perpetual Sign , 1846), who originated the idea that 
Sunday observance is the mark of the apocalyptic beast and the “seal of God” 
(Rev. 7) is the seventh-day Sabbath. 148 In Adventism the Sabbath acquired a 
new significance as a “testing, sealing message for the last days.” 149 

Seventh-Day Adventists like their predecessors base their Sabbatarian belief 
on a conviction that the seventh-day Sabbath is immutable moral law. 
“While the ceremonial law given through Moses was temporary and local, the 
‘ten words’ which God spoke Himself were but a repetition of the moral law 
He had set before men from the very beginning.” 150 The Sabbath is a sign of 
the future eternal rest 151 and a memorial of creation and redemption. 152 
Sunday, by contrast, is originated by the Antichrist. 153 Because Sabbath 
observance is costly and because it marks out believers from the world, it has a 
special significance as “the hall-mark of loyalty” 154 and in the Adventist 
eschatological perspective becomes “a banner of loyalty to God in the last-day 
climax of prophetic fulfillment.” 155 Obedience to all the commandments of 
God is a demand which comes with special clarity in the last days, as indi- 
cated by Revelation 14:12 (a text which has always been close to the center of 
Adventist belief). 156 “Those who keep the commandments of God and the 
faith of Jesus” are the “last-day Sabbath-keeping remnant.” 157 “Faith mani- 
festing itself in obedience will characterize those who are gathered into the 
garner of God” at the end. 158 On this doctrinal basis and as a result of 
Adventist missions, some two million Christians now observe a seventh-day 
Sabbath. 
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Introduction 


On the one hand, there are Christians to w hom it may seem a retrograde step 
to reexamine the question of the religious significance of Sunday. In a post- 
Christian Western society 7 , the Sunday issue often seems like a relic from the 
days of Puritan or Victorian England that scarcely repays detailed study; there 
are more urgent questions. On the other hand, there are those within the 
Christian church who may be uneasy about a careful examination of the 
origins and development of Sunday because for them this day is a treasured 
institution that helps to preserve traditional Judeo-Christian values. To ques- 
tion its foundations would be to invite secularization to make further inroads 
in erasing the distinctiveness of the day. However, the issue of Sunday is 
neither outmoded nor sacrosanct. For the Christian it remains a compelling 
matter for examination because it involves the consideration of God’s claim 
upon one’s life and time, and, in this light, it becomes of great importance to 
ascertain whether the Bible gives any guidelines about the ordering of one’s 
time, particularly the religious observance of one day a week. 

But, as studies of the history of Sabbath or Sunday observance have demon- 
strated, to ascertain biblical guidelines is not a simple matter. As C. R. 
Rowland points out in this book, the difficulty of Judaism at the beginning of 
the Christian era in obtaining a clear answer on Sabbath observance is salu- 
tary in its own right, and the complexities of the debate in the history of the 
church should caution against any hubris in our own attempt. 1 Present-day 
students of the issue not only find themselves faced with conflicting view- 
points in the history of the church but in examining the biblical data itself, are 
also involved in a number of complex hermeneutical debates. These include, 
to name just the major issues, the interpretation of the creation narrative in 
Genesis 1 and 2; the question of the relationship between the Old and New 
Testament; and, in particular, of the Christian attitude to the Old Testament 
law; the historical Jesus’ attitude to the Sabbath; whether, and if so how, the 
practice of the New Testament church is normative; and the relationship 
between the New Testament material and the often clearer evidence of the 
second-century church. Such factors also help to illustrate why the relation- 
ship of the Bible to ethics has been seen as problematic in much recent 
discussion. 2 To do justice to the issues involved would require competence in 
a number of fields, which is why this exegetical task has been divided among a 
number of contributors. My task in this final chapter is to bring together the 
conclusions of these exegetical studies in the light of the questions raised by 
the historical chapters, and to elaborate on the direction in which the study as 
a whole has led. 3 It would be presumptuous to claim that our combined 
efforts have produced the only satisfactory solution to the question, but it is to 
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be hoped that these studies will at least have helped to clear the ground for a 
better construction than has previously been made. This summary will 
confine itself to suggesting an overall perspective and its implications, with 
some discussion of the most crucial links in the argument. 

The attempt will be made in relating Old Testament and New Testament to 
do justice to the variety of ways in which the relationship is expressed in the 
New Testament itself. For this particular subject, however, the notion of 
Christological fulfillment and the continuity and discontinuity this involves 
has proved to be the most appropriate and fruitful approach. 

A Summary Statement on the Biblical Data 
The briefest summary of the various syntheses of the biblical data will be given 
so that there will be no doubt as to where the argument is leading. 

Biblical writings show that God has given history a Sabbatical structure 
after which the weekly cycle has been patterned. In particular, the institution 
of the Mosaic Sabbath with its division of the week into six days of work and 
one of rest was analogous to the way in which God’s activity in regard to His 
creation was pictured. This Sabbath not only pointed to God’s creative pattern 
and purpose but was also a memorial of His redemptive activity in delivering 
His people from Egypt. After the Fall, God’s intent for the consummation of 
history is seen to coalesce with His redemptive activity, which found its focus 
in the covenantal relationship of God to His people. The Sabbath, with its 
twofold theological justification, was a basic sign of the Mosaic covenant 
indicating God’s sovereign claim on His people’s time and loyalty. Though 
there were variations in the strictness of observance and the application of the 
Sabbath commands, the seventh day continued to have major significance as 
a feature of God’s law for Israel throughout the period of Old Testament 
history. The debates of the intertestamental period not only illustrate the 
difficulties in applying the Sabbath commandment but also show that Jews in 
the more exclusive communities were, of course, able to be stricter in their 
observance than those trying to cope with the pressures of life in a society 
under the control of a Gentile government. 

Jesus cut through the complexities of the Pharisaic debates of His time. He 
kept the Sabbath law but not the Halakic interpretations of it; in the process 
He reminded men and women that the purpose of the Sabbath institution was 
for their benefit. In accordance with this He did not hesitate to heal and to 
carry out His ministry on the Sabbath. At the same time Jesus’ messianic 
claim in relation to the Sabbath pointed to a transcendence of the institution, 
just as Jesus’ ministry as a whole anticipates the change to a new order, which 
is brought about by His death and resurrection. 
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From the perspective of this new order, various New Testament writers are 
able to see Jesus' whole mission in terms of its fulfillment of Sabbatical motifs 
and Sabbath demands. Christ is the one who has brought the true Sabbath 
rest of the end time into the course of history, and, though Jewish Christians 
continued to observe them, the Sabbath aspects of the Mosaic economy were 
no longer binding on believers. Instead, the first day of the week assumed 
increasing importance because it was associated with Christ's resurrection and 
His appearances on the first day of the week, and the day became known as 
the Lord’s Day. Its significance was in terms of worship of the risen Lord and 
there was no transference to this day of the necessity for the physical rest that 
was the constitutive element of the Old Testament Sabbath and its demands. 
This interpretation of the early church's view of the first day of the week is 
reinforced in the postapostolic literature of the second and third centuries a.d. 
where the day continues to be mentioned in a similar way. 

The Seventh Day and Creation 

The fact that this section has been headed “the seventh day and creation” 
rather than “the Sabbath and creation” is indicative of the conclusions 
reached by the writers with regard to the crucial question of whether or not the 
Sabbath was seen in Scripture as a “creation ordinance,” that is, as a mandate 
to humanity qua humanity before its specific embodiment in the Mosaic 
covenant with Israel as a nation. 

The decision made on this issue will be of paramount importance for any 
argument about the relation between Sabbath and Sunday. If the hypothesis 
of the Sabbath as a creation ordinance could be established, then, whatever 
the temporary nature of the Sabbath as part of the Mosaic covenant, the 
appeal could still be made to the permanence of the mandate for one day of 
rest as inherent to humanity made in the image of God. As chapter 11 
indicates, both Luther and Calvin held to the notion of the Sabbath as a 
creation ordinance but failed to relate it consistently to the rest of their 
position. Later, while some Sabbatarians found the permanent character of 
this creation ordinance reinforced by their view of the fourth commandment 
as binding moral law, others regarded the fourth commandment as inapplica- 
ble to Christians but could still base their position on the creation ordinance, 
arguing the necessity of one day of rest, even if that day was less rigorous than 
an application of the fourth commandment would involve. 4 This latter posi- 
tion does not avoid altogether the difficulty of finding an express warrant for 
changing this one day from the seventh to the first, but the difficulty is posed 
less sharply on this view than on that which appeals in a major way to the 
fourth commandment. It remains true, however, that it is the “seventh day” 
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God blesses and hallows (Gen. 2:3), not the first. At least two responses have 
been made to such a statement by Sabbatarians for whom the creation ordi- 
nance is a linchpin of their argument. The first response involves speculation 
based on a literal reading of Genesis 1 and 2 and suggests that since humanity 
was created on the sixth day, God’s seventh day was actually humanity’s first 
day. 5 Such a view can be quickly dismissed, not only because it fails to note 
that the scheme of a creation week is a literary device and that the non-literal 
nature of the seventh day in particular is indicated by the absence of the 
evening-morning formula, but also because even on its own presuppositions, 
it runs into problems with the way in which Exodus 20:11 relates the 
seventh- day Mosaic Sabbath to the creation week’s seventh day. The second 
response appeals to the appropriateness of a change from the creation week’s 
seventh day to the first day of the week because Christ’s resurrection took place 
on that day. Starting the week with the day of physical rest symbolizes the fact 
that, through Christ’s resurrection, the rest of the end time has already en- 
tered history but has not yet been consummated, and that humanity’s work 
flows out of its reception of grace. 6 It is true that, given the institution of 
Sunday rest, such a theological rationale can be seen as appropriate, but 
nowhere in the process of the institution of the first day of the week as 
significant for Christians does such a rationale feature as grounds for choosing 
the first day rather than the seventh, and more importantly nowhere do the 
New Testament writers or the writings of the first three centuries of the 
church’s life indicate that the first day was actually treated as a day of rest. 

A further question needs to be raised. Even if an appeal to the Sabbath as a 
creation ordinance (one day’s rest in seven as enjoined on the first man and 
woman) could be sustained, how much force would this have in the con- 
struction of a Sabbatarian argument? Does a mandate to Adam before the Fall 
necessarily mean that such a mandate is perpetually binding on all men and 
women? While His creatures, made in His image, are to reflect the character 
of the Creator, this does not necessitate a perpetual obligation to reflect the 
pattern of the Creator’s relation to the first creation. After all, marriage can be 
considered a creation ordinance (Gen. 1:28; 2:24) but it is not binding on all 
men and women for all time, for certainly in the new order celibacy is seen as 
at least an equal option for obeying God (Matt. 19: 1 Off.) and Paul considers it 
preferable (1 Cor. 7). It could be argued that even if the Sabbath were a 
creation ordinance, its function was not so much to enable the first man and 
woman to reflect a facet of the moral character of God as to be symbolic of the 
Creator’s intention for the history of His creation. In this case, despite the 
mandate to the first pair, this function of the Sabbath was fulfilled in the 
salvation that Christ brought; the creation ordinance, then, passes with the 
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inauguration of the new creation. Though such an argument has force, it is 
not conclusive against the validity of an appeal to this particular creation 
ordinance for the perpetuity of the obligation to one day’s physical rest. 
Physical rest is still applicable to all human beings as long as they remain in 
the body. If it could be shown that one day’s physical rest in seven was 
inherent to the way in which humans were meant to function, this would not 
be a factor that would change with the inauguration of the new creation. The 
New Testament writers, especially Paul, make clear that the one aspect of the 
new creation that is still outstanding in relation to men and women is that 
which affects their physical bodies. This would then be a ease in which the 
new' creation would not annul but rather remain within the bounds of the 
original created order until the consummation. Theoretically an argument 
from the Sabbath as a creation ordinance could carry force. 7 Exegetically, 
however, its advocates have the greatest difficulty' in making the ease that the 
biblical writers treated the Sabbath in this way. 

How then do the biblical writers relate the seventh day to God’s activity' in 
creation? Genesis 2:2-3 concludes the creation account, and does so in terms 
of God’s resting on the seventh day and blessing and hallowing that day. 
Elsewhere in Genesis 1 and 2 there are explicit commands for the first pair to 
follow. Not only is there no explicit command and no use of the term 
“sabbath,” there is also no mention of humanity. The depiction of the sev- 
enth day in the schema is solely in terms of God. The climax of God’s creative 
activity is not the creation of male and female so much as His own triumphant 
rest. It is true that His blessing and hallow ing of the seventh day are not meant 
to be considered simply in a vacuum but have some relation to the created 
world. What is crucial, however, is the nature of that relation. The seventh 
day is to be seen as representing the completion of the whole creation, and 
therefore in its blessing the whole creation is blessed. This day is related in this 
way to the other six, and yet at the same time it is different, for it has no 
boundaries. The six days have their goal in a day that is different from the 
others and this is the force of the hallowing or sanctifying of the seventh day. 
Creation, therefore, is blessed with special reference to its goal, God’s rest, 
which is set apart in some sense for all His creation including man and 
woman; but the precise sense awaits further unfolding. This is the relation of 
God’s seventh day to humans; anything further must be read into the text and 
is often read back into it from Exodus 20:11. 8 Claus Westermann, however, 
in his commentary on Genesis remarks judiciously that one can find here 
neither an institution of nor a preparation for the Sabbath but that its later 
establishment is reflected. 9 

A reflection of the later establishment of the Sabbath in these verses is not 
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surprising since Exodus 20:11 specifically appeals to the analogy of God’s 
pattern in creation and takes up the language of these verses, and since the 
literary framework of seven days is itself dependent on the weekly Sabbatical 
cycle for depicting God’s creative activity’. Recognition of this reflection, 
however, is far removed from a recognition of any actual establishment of the 
Sabbath being implied by the words of Genesis 2:2-3. 10 Instead, the seven- 
day pattern of Genesis 1 and 2 imposes a Sabbatical structure on the history of 
creation, one that provides the basis for the concept of the world week that 
figures strongly both in Jewish apocalyptic literature and in the writings of the 
second-century postapostolic church. The framework of Genesis 1 and 2 
certainly indicates that there is a divine ordering of history, so that, as history 
moves towards its consummation, it moves towards the goal of God’s rest. 

What then is the relationship between the Sabbath and the creation in 
Exodus 20:1 1? "For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and 
all that is in them, and rested the seventh day; therefore the Lord blessed the 
sabbath day and hallowed it.” 11 Because of His own pattern of six days of 
activity and one of rest, the Lord blesses and sets apart the Sabbath day for 
Israel; the pattern is six days of labor and a seventh day Sabbath (cf. v. 9). The 
last clause of Exodus 20:11 gives the reason for the Mosaic institution and 
takes up the terminology of blessing and hallowing from Genesis 2:2-3, now 
specifically applying these terms to the "Sabbath” rather than the seventh day, 
and is not to be taken as implying that the seventh day of Genesis 2:3 was 
already the Sabbath set aside by God for humanity. As H. H. P. Dressier 
points out, 12 the present commandment is based on a previous event, and the 
significance of the Hebrew construction translated as "therefore” is 

crucial to this interpretation, as it often functions to connect causally an event 
in the past with a situation some time later. 13 In fact scholars often speak of an 
"etiology” when a present name or practice is explained on the basis of a 
previous event or story, and is one of the marks by which an etiology is 
recognized. Exodus 20:11 indeed contains in addition to this introductory 
formula a further feature typical of an etiology — the word play between "the 
seventh day” and "the Sabbath day.” Such etiological passages, after the 
introductory "therefore” or "consequently now,” can have the verb in the past 
tense without implying a strictly past meaning. 14 The presence of these fea- 
tures in Exodus 20:1 1 suggest that it too is to be seen as providing an explana- 
tion of a present institution, the Mosaic Sabbath, by reference to a past event, 
God’s seventh-day rest after the creation, utilizing the terminology of Genesis 
2:3 and a play on words to make its point. 

One further text is often used to support the view that the Sabbath was a 
creation ordinance, namely Mark 2:27, which contains the saying of Jesus, 
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“The sabbath was made for man, not man for the sabbath.” It is claimed that 
the verb eyevero (“was made”) refers more naturally to the creation than to 
the giving of the law and that avOpcoTros (“man”) is generic in meaning and 
thus can include a reference back to the first man. 15 Suffice it to say that in its 
context Mark 2:27 simply does not have such notions in view. The words of 
Jesus point to the purpose of the Sabbath — it was brought into being by God 
for a person's benefit. Neither the temporal origin of the Sabbath nor its scope 
are relevant to this saying achieving its intended effect. 16 

When we move outside the canonical texts, we do, however, find in Philo 
reference to the Sabbath as a creation ordinance and, therefore, a law that 
holds for all people. “In the story of the creation ... we are told that the 
world was made in six days and that on the seventh God ceased from his works 
and began to contemplate what had been so well created, and therefore he 
bade those who should live as citizens under this world-order to follow God in 
this as in other matters” (de Decal . 97-98). The Sabbath is “the festival not of 
a single city or country but of the universe, and it alone strictly deserves to be 
called public, as belonging to all people” {de Opif. Mundi 89). It should be 
remembered, however, that Philo's chief objective was to commend Judaism 
to the Greek world. To that end, he drew together out of Stoicism, Platonism, 
and Neo-Pythagoreanism whatever would be of service, and frequently 
grounded such elements in Scripture through allegory. Certainly it would be 
appropriate to his overall approach to the Old Testament for him to interpret 
the Sabbath as a universal institution with appeal to all rational humans, 
whether or not the Old Testament text clearly presented the Sabbath in such a 
light. 17 His attitude was definitely not typical of the way Jews thought of the 
Gentiles’ relation to the Sabbath. Jubilees 2:19-21, 31 can state, “the Creator 
of all things ... did not sanctify all peoples and nations to keep sabbath 
thereon, but Israel alone.” Similarly in rabbinic literature, it is stated that the 
seventh day of creation was God's Sabbath but not humanity's ( Gen.R . II). It 
is said of Jews in Shabb. 16:6-8 that “if a Gentile come to put out the fire, 
they must not say to him 'put it out' or ‘do not put it out,' since they are not 
answerable for his keeping the sabbath.” This is because, as Mekilta Shabb . 1 
puts it, the Sabbath is “a perpetual covenant between me and the children of 
Israel, but not between me and the nations of the world.” 

It is of note also that the Sabbath is not listed as one of the Noahic 
commandments, the keeping of which identified a Gentile Godfearer. Only a 
fullfledged proselyte was expected to keep the Sabbath. It is of course also 
striking, that the apostolic decree of Acts 15, which the Sabbath keeping 
Jewish-Christian Jerusalem church asked of the Gentile churches in order to 
allow continued fellowship, and which was based on the Noahic command- 
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ments, contains no reference to any necessity for Sabbath observance for 
Gentiles nor to some alternative Sabbath day for them. 

Reference to the seventh day of creation in the New Testament is of a 
different nature than an appeal to a universally binding principle for all 
people. The writer’s quotation of Genesis 2:2 in Hebrews 4:3-4 is not in order 
to ground the Sabbath in creation but rather to ground the eschatological 
salvation rest, which God has for His people, in the divine rest at creation. 
God’s rest is seen by the writer to the Hebrews, as by Genesis 2:2-3, as the 
consummation of His purposes for the creation; it was God’s intention to 
confer this on His people. The resting place in the land of Canaan and that in 
the sanctuary at Jerusalem point forward to the fulfillment of God’s purposes 
for His people in the heavenly rest that has been available from the beginning 
with God. Genesis 2:2 is used to bring together God’s plan for both creation 
and redemption. Similarly, in John 5:17ff., Jesus’ work of salvation in giving 
life and judging is shown to be of a piece with God’s work. God’s rest does not 
involve Him in a state of inactivity since the creation. It is stated, “My father 
is working still, and I am working,” but the time will come when both God 
and Jesus will cease from their work of accomplishing salvation. As regards the 
work of creation, God’s seventh day rest was final, but it is because that rest 
was meant for men and women to enjoy that the Father can be said to be at 
work in history in the Son in order to accomplish His purposes for humanity. 
The evidence thus leads us to the conclusion that while the notion of God’s 
rest in Genesis 2 was treated eschatologically by the biblical writers, it was not 
held by them to be a “creation ordinance.” 

The Mosaic Sabbath 
The Significance of the Mosaic Sabbath 

The Sabbath command of Exodus 20:8 — “Remember the sabbath day to 
keep it holy” — is one of the two commandments of the Decalogue that are 
phrased positively. Yet despite the positive features of its formulation (in- 
cluding the command “six days you shall work”), justification, and motiva- 
tion, its concrete outworkings for Israel were in basically negative terms. The 
most characteristic feature of the observance of the Mosaic Sabbath in prac- 
tice was the absence of regular work on this day. This is reflected in the fourth 
commandment by the prohibition contained within the more positive broader 
framework: “in it you shall not do any work” (v. 9; cf. Lev. 23:3; Deut. 5:14). 
Cessation from routine daily work, whether by man or woman, is the way in 
which keeping the Sabbath day holy was principally expressed. No pressures 
could alter the absolute nature of the command. Exodus 34:21, with its 
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addition of “in plowing time and in harvest you shall rest,” emphasizes that 
even at the busiest time of the year in an agricultural society the Sabbath was 
still to be kept. The sanction of the death penalty (Exod. 31:14, 15; 35:2) only 
serves to underline this absolute nature of the Sabbath command. No one was 
exempt from it. The references to the family, servants, animals and sojourners 
in Exodus 20:10 and Deuteronomy 5:14 ensure that none over whom he 
might have authority could do the male Israelite's work for him, and also that 
everyone might have some respite from work. 18 The Sabbath was not a day of 
total inactivity but was meant to provide rest and refreshment from the regular 
work of the other six days. It is true that this rest provided opportunity for 
devotion to the worship of God, that the Sabbath was called a “holy convoca- 
tion” (Lev. 23:2-3), that an additional burnt offering was required on every 
Sabbath (Num. 28:9, 10), and that since it was done from obedience to God 
the resting itself could be considered an act of worship, but cultic worship was 
not a major focus of the Sabbath institution for Israel as this is reflected in the 
Old Testament. 

The emphasis on physical rest, however, hardly does justice to the 
significance of the Mosaic Sabbath in the Old Testament. That significance 
derives not only from the setting of the Sabbath commandment within the 
Decalogue but also from its context within the whole relationship between 
God and Israel, a relationship established by the Sinai covenant in which the 
Decalogue is perhaps at the heart. Indeed so important is the Sabbath within 
this larger framework that it can even be designated as a sign of the Mosaic 
covenant (Exod. 31:12-17). It is a sign of Yahweh's sanctification of His 
people (Exod. 31:13), the unique possession of Israel marking them out as a 
separate people whose allegiance is to Yahweh. Even further, the Sabbath 
itself can be called a covenant (Exod. 31:16). This covenant is designated a 
perpetual one (31:16), and the sign, which is further described as a sign of 
God's creative activity in six days and rest on the seventh, is also described as 
“a sign for ever” (31:17). Before any unwarranted conclusions are drawn from 
these assertions of the everlasting nature of the institution of the Mosaic 
Sabbath, it must be recalled that various other elements of the Mosaic cove- 
nant are spoken of in exactly the same way, including aspects of the adminis- 
tration of the tabernacle, the sacrifices, and the priesthood (Exod. 27:27; 
28:43; 29:28; 30:21; 40:15; Lev. 6:18, 22; 7:34, 36; 24:8; Num. 18:19), and 
that the Noahic, Abrahamic, and Davidic covenants are all ascribed the same 
quality of permanence (cf. Gen. 9:16; 17:7; 2 Sam. 7:13, 16; 23:5). M. G. 
Kline has pointed out similarities in this aspect of permanence between an- 
cient near eastern treaties and the biblical covenants. Such treaties often spoke 
of their terms as being valid down through following generations “forever” 
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and yet these treaties were subject to the revision of the suzerain because of 
changing circumstances. Kline points out that the biblical covenants and their 
various aspects can similarly be said to be “forever” and yet subject to change 
according to God’s sovereign purposes in accomplishing redemption in the 
midst of the historical process. 19 Within later Judaism, with the increasing 
emphasis on Torah, any such notion of change was lost sight of and the law 
was held to be permanent and eternal, continuing into the age to come. 20 But 
as part of the Mosaic covenant, and like the elements of the tabernacle, the 
priesthood, and the offerings, the Sabbath itself can be said to be perpetual 
until its fulfillment. As the writer to the Hebrews indicates, the archetypes of 
which these elements are the types can be seen to be eternal and to have 
continuing validity through the fulfillment of the type. In particular, in He- 
brews 4, the resting place of the land and the physical rest of the Sabbath are 
seen to be types of God’s eternal rest from the beginning. 

As a sign of the permanent relationship between God and His people, the 
Sabbath is also a memorial of the great acts accomplished by God for His 
people in both creation and redemption. As a memorial of creation, “It is a 
sign for ever between me and the people of Israel that in six days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, and on the seventh day he rested, and was refreshed” 
(Exod. 31:17 cf. 20:1 1). As that which is analogous to and patterned after the 
structure that God gave to history, the Mosaic Sabbath naturally functions as 
a sign and memorial of God’s creative activity and its consummation in His 
rest. According to Deuteronomy 5:1 5 it was to function also as a memorial of 
God’s redemptive activity in delivering His people from Egypt: “You shall 
remember that you were a servant in the land of Egypt, and the Lord your 
God brought you out thence with a mighty hand and an outstretched arm; 
therefore the Lord your God commanded you to keep the sabbath day.” In 
this passage concern for the servants obtaining rest (v. 14) turns out to be a 
reflex of God’s treatment of Israel when Israel was a servant in Egypt and knew 
no relief from exploitation, no break from daily slave labor. But God had 
delivered them from “the house of bondage” (Exod. 20:2) and the provision 
by the Sabbath of a unique release from endless toil was to be a constant 
memorial of the fact that God had brought Israel out of slavery into rest. It is 
significant that in Deuteronomy the term “rest” or “resting place” can be used 
for the land into which God will bring His people (e.g. , Deut. 12:9, “For you 
have not as yet come to the rest and to the inheritance which the Lord your 
God gives you”). The command not to work on one day out of seven taught a 
nation of slaves that they had been liberated and that in entering into cove- 
nant relationship with Yahweh they were free men and women who could rest 
in their deliverer. In this way the Sabbath was to be a weekly liberation day. 
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That in her liberation Israel owed everything to her Lord is further indi- 
cated by the covenantal relationship in which the Sabbath is embedded. The 
Sabbath specifically belongs to the covenant Lord. It is holy, set apart to God. 
The seventh day is “a sabbath to the Lord your God ’ (Exod. 20:10; Deut. 
5:14), “holy to the Lord” (Exod. 31:15), “a holy sabbath of solemn rest to the 
Lord” (Exod. 35:2), and “a holy convocation ... a sabbath to the Lord” 
(Lev. 23:3). In fact Yahweh can call the day set aside for Israel’s observance 
“My sabbath” (cf. Exod. 31:13; Lev. 19:3, 30; 26:2). He claims this day 
specifically as His own, it is the covenant Lord’s day. Israel was to respond to 
this claim of lordship over her time in allegiance and obedience. It is true, as 
we have already noted in making reference to the Sabbath as a memorial of 
redemption from Egypt, that it is at the same time a response of gratitude. The 
historical prologue of the Decalogue, which, as in other treaty documents, 
was designed to inspire confidence and gratitude and to dispose the vassal to 
allegiance, underlines this. Yet the stress is on obedience to the suzerain’s 
command. This is particularly clear in Deuteronomy 5:12-15, which begins 
and ends with the assertion that the Sabbath is to be observed because it has 
been commanded, “Observe the sabbath day, to keep it holy, as the Lord 
your God commanded you. . . . Therefore the Lord your God commanded 
you to keep the sabbath day.” The necessity of obedience is reinforced by 
Exodus 16:28, by the strong imperative force of the infinitive absolute in 
Exodus 20:8, by the threefold repetition of the command to keep the Sabbath 
and the sanction of the death penalty in Exodus 31:12-17, and by Leviticus 
19:3, 30. By means of this Sabbath keeping the Israelite pledges absolute 
covenant consecration to the Lord. By bringing all routine work to a halt for 
twenty-four hours the people were acting out their allegiance and confessing 
that the covenant Lord was specifically Lord of their time. This is why the 
Sabbath could serve as a sign of the whole covenant relationship. By demon- 
strably laying down her work and allowing the seventh day to “he fallow,” 
Israel was acknowledging her complete dependence on her suzerain. 

All Israel, the whole community, including servants, animals and sojourn- 
ers, was to be involved in this visible demonstration of allegiance (cf. Exod. 
20:10; Deut. 5:14). Yet as part of this demand for total obedience on the part 
of the nation, there was a concern that all should share in the benefits and 
privileges of release from daily labor. This motive of “humanitarian” or “so- 
cial” concern figures particularly prominently in Exod. 23:12, “On the sev- 
enth day you shall rest; that your ox and your ass may have rest, and the son of 
your bondmaid, and the alien, may be refreshed,” and in Deuteronomy 5:14 
“That your manservant and your maidservant may rest as well as you.” Along 
with Leviticus 19:18 itself, this latter provides an anticipation in the Pen- 
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tateuch of Jesus’ summary of the second great commandment in terms of 
loving one’s neighbor as oneself (cf. Mark 12:31). 

The Fourth Commandment and the Decalogue 

Many Sabbatarian arguments appeal to the fourth commandment and 
assert that the place of the Sabbath requirement in the Decalogue means 
that it is to be seen as binding moral law normative for all people in the 
same way as the rest of the Decalogue. Those who argue in this way but 
apply the fourth commandment to Sunday, the first day of the week, are 
certainly not as consistent as those groups, such as the Seventh-Day Adven- 
tists, who still observe the seventh day; they need to face this inconsistency 
squarely. 21 On their own presuppositions, by what right do they tamper with 
an eternally valid moral law? What criterion allows them to isolate the sev- 
enth day aspect, which after all is at the heart of the commandment and its 
rationale (cf. Exod. 20:11), as a temporary feature belonging only to the 
Mosaic period, while retaining the remainder of the Decalogue as normative 
for all ages (though some might also have questions about the permanent 
validity of the second commandment)? If the Mosaic law were designed to 
teach the principle of one day’s rest in seven instead of seventh-day rest, it 
might be expected that its legislation would have provided for a different day 
of rest for the priests (cf. Num. 28:9-10), but it does not. This permitted 
breaking of the Sabbath is appealed to by Jesus according to Matthew 12:5. 
Passing over these forceful objections to a straightforward application of the 
fourth commandment to Sunday, a still more basic question about this Sab- 
batarian approach needs to be raised. Is it right to consider that the status of 
the fourth commandment as part of the Decalogue gives it special force? 
Does the Decalogue somehow have a unique role in relation to the rest of 
the Mosaic covenant and Old Testament law? If so, what is the nature of 
that role, and does it justify seeing in the Decalogue a collection and sum- 
mary of timeless moral principles? 

There can be no doubt that within the Old Testament and particularly 
within the Mosaic covenant the Decalogue does have a special status. The 
commandments it contains are singled out as the "Ten words” (cf. Exod. 
34:28; Deut. 4:13; 10:4) and are repeated in the renewal of the Mosaic 
covenant in Deuteronomy 5. Further these Ten Words can stand for the 
whole Mosaic covenant. Exodus 34:28 speaks of the Ten Words as "the words 
of the covenant,” while Deuteronomy 4:13 mentions "His covenant, that is, 
the ten words.” The Ten Words are designated also as "the tables of the 
testimony” (cf. Exod. 31:18; 32:1 5; 34:29). The formulation of the Ten Words 
is itself covenantal 22 and underlines the fact that the Decalogue is a miniature 
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of the whole Mosaic covenant. Kline draws out some of the significance of 
this representative function of the Decalogue. 

The prominence of the stipulations, reflected in the fact that ‘the ten words’ are the 
element used as pars pro toto, signalizes the centrality of law in this type of cove- 
nant. . . . Such a covenant is a declaration of God’s lordship, consecrating a people 
to himself in a sovereignly dictated order of life . 23 

Yet this special status of the Decalogue as pars pro toto, the part standing 
for the whole, while showing that law is at the heart of the Mosaic covenant, 
at the same time binds the Decalogue very closely to that covenant. Its special 
status is not because it is distinct from the rest of the covenant but because it is 
representative of and foundational to the Mosaic covenant. This should lead 
one to expect that w hat is true of the place of the covenant as a whole will also 
be true of the Decalogue. 

Just as the Mosaic covenant as a whole is to be seen as a particular expres- 
sion of the will of God for His people for a certain period of their history, so is 
the Decalogue to be viewed in the same light. It is not a timeless list of ethical 
principles that has somehow become embedded in a historically conditioned 
covenant. 24 This is clear from the form of the Decalogue itself. The historical 
prologue of Exodus 20:2 immediately sets the Decalogue within the context of 
the history of salvation and God’s deliverance of His people from Egypt. Both 
the fourth and the tenth commandments are specifically geared towards the 
time of the settlement and an agricultural society. When Israel became a 
commercial nation further prohibitions were necessary to gear the fourth 
commandment to the later historical situation, particularly the command not 
to bear a burden (cf. Jer. 17:2 Iff; Neh. 13:15ff.). The promise of the fifth 
commandment relates specifically to life in the land of Canaan 25 and in the 
tenth commandment the wife appears to be listed as part of the neighbor’s 
valuable property. 

It will be objected that despite these few time-conditioned elements, the 
Decalogue does provide a summary of ethical principles. But it is to be 
doubted whether the representative nature of the Decalogue is to be inter- 
preted in terms of its being a summary either of Mosaic law in general or all 
law. Certainly those systems of Christian ethics, such as Aquinas’s, Calvin’s, 
and the Westminster divines’, which classify all of ethics under one or other 
of the Ten Commandments may have found a convenient structure, but 
hardly an appropriate one, since only in a very forced way could every ethi- 
cal principle be reduced to one of these ten categories. The same is true of 
the relation of the Decalogue to the Mosaic covenant. In a very general way 
all the detailed commandments about the tabernacle, priesthood, and of- 
ferings could be thought of as derivative from the first commandment, “You 
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shall have no other gods before me,” since that commandment had to do 
with worship of the one true God. The legislation about which animals were 
clean or unclean could also be seen as a sub-section of the first command- 
ment since the motivation for this legislation is in terms of consecration to a 
holy God (Lev. ll:44f.). But this becomes an exercise either in ingenuity or 
vagueness 26 and there is no indication whatsoever in the Pentateuch or 
elsewhere in the Old Testament that the Decalogue was intended to func- 
tion as such a summary which would comprehend all ethical possibilities. 27 
It is significant also that in the rabbinic literature, where there is a discussion 
of the fundamental principles of the Torah, reference is not made to the 
Decalogue (cf. Aboth 1:2; B. Shabb. 31 a; Sif. Lev. 19:18), though Philo 
does assert that “the Ten Words are summaries of the special laws which are 
recorded in the sacred books” ( de Decal. 154). 28 It is likely that Jewish en- 
thusiasm for the Decalogue may have been dampened when Christians in- 
creasingly took it over in the second century and it was withdrawn from the 
synagogue liturgy. 29 

It might be asserted that if the Decalogue is not a summary of all ethical 
norms, then at least it has a special status as a list of norms because it is more 
closely related to and grounded in the very nature of God than the rest of the 
Mosaic legislation. But again this is to be doubted, for in fact even the 
legislation about clean and unclean animals is grounded on the very nature of 
God as holy (Lev. 1 1:44-45). And, although the seventh-day rest law is based 
on God’s relation to the creation, in what sense can it be said to be grounded 
on His moral nature? 

The significance of the selection of commandments contained in the De- 
calogue as pars pro toto for the Mosaic covenant lies in other factors. The Ten 
Words are representative and foundational in that they deal with areas of life 
that were of extreme importance and central concern to the life of the cove- 
nant community 30 and in that they do so in such a finely balanced way, 
combining stipulations that have primary reference to God with those that 
more directly affect human relationships. In this way it can be said that “the 
Decalogue seems not only to chart the outer boundary, but also to provide 
positive content for life within the circle of the covenant.” 31 It is because the 
Ten Commandments deal with issues that are so central to the relationship 
between God and His people that most of them can be more easily univer- 
salized than other elements in the Mosaic covenant. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that apart from the renewal of the covenant in Deuteronomy, 
there is no explicit literal repetition of any of the Ten Words in the Old 
Testament. 32 

The centrality of the Decalogue does not, however, provide a justification 
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for detaching it from that of which it is the center, that is, the Mosaic 
covenant as a whole. The d en Commandments have been given a specific 
and concrete historical setting and their raison d’etre must be seen as the 
regulation of Israel’s life under the Mosaic covenant. As such, they provide an 
expression of God’s will for His chosen people at that stage of their history. 
Under later circumstances in Israel’s history they are added to and given new 
interpretation. 33 The continuing influence of these commandments will de- 
pend, therefore, not on their status as the Decalogue but, as will be shown 
later, on their relation to the later and fuller reflection of God’s character and 
the fulfillment of God’s will for His people, both of which can be seen in 
Christ. It is this factor that provides the only criterion for deciding whether the 
fourth commandment in particular has continuing force as moral law and not 
the fact that it is part of the Decalogue. 

The Sabbath in Old Testament History and in the Intertestamental Period 

The Mosaic Sabbath continued to be of paramount importance in the 
relation between Israel and her God into the period of Judaism at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. 34 Additional prohibitions were necessary to give it 
force for the later periods of Israel’s history. In particular, Jeremiah 1 7 : 2 1 ff. 
and Nehemiah 13:1 5ff. specify rulings about the carrying of burdens, de- 
signed to prevent commerce on the Sabbath, and, of course, the rulings about 
the Sabbath in the Halakah were meant to extend the application of the 
Sabbath commandment to almost every conceivable aspect of life. 

Despite the continued application of the Sabbath commandment, there 
were, of course, variations at different times and in different places, both in 
the attitude and in the strictness with which it was observed. These variations 
are associated with differing emphases in regard to the Torah itself. 35 The 
Sabbath all too easily became a simply external affair for Israel and was 
frequently not kept according to the spirit of the law- so that the prophets had 
to call the nation back to the right attitude of heart in its observance of the 
day. 36 After the Exile there appears to have been a renewed emphasis on the 
Sabbath and an accompanying strictness in its observance, so that the Sabbath 
became in practice, together with circumcision and the study of the Torah, a 
real distinguishing mark of Israel among the nations. 37 Even so there were 
variations in the type of observance required. Exclusive groups like the Es- 
senes w'ere able to require and to practice far stricter observance of the Sabbath 
than Jews attempting to live out their religion in the midst of an alien culture 
or under the dominance of a foreign power. Among the Pharisaic Jews also 
the variation in the requirements of Beth Shammai and Beth Hillel can be 
clearly seen, with the former taking a stricter approach and the latter being 
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more realistic about the demands of everyday life in society. Philo, in at- 
tempting to justify the Sabbath to the Hellenistic culture around him in 
Alexandria, plays down the stricter details of the application of the command 
to cease from work, emphasized in Palestine, and concentrates more on the 
positive opportunities the Sabbath presents for reflection and the study of 
wisdom. 

We have noted very few references to cultic worship in connection with the 
institution of the Sabbath, but one of the noteworthy features of the period 
under consideration is the increased emphasis on this. Ezekiel 46: Iff. gives 
instructions for the people’s worship in the temple on the Sabbath. According 
to its title Psalm 92 was used in later Judaism for public worship on the 
Sabbath and liturgical fragments have been found at Qumran that also men- 
tion hymns for the Sabbath. 38 Philo stresses the role of synagogue worship on 
the Sabbath in his attempt to show the day’s positive possibilities for the 
pursuit of wisdom (cf. Vit.Mos. II. 216; Spec.Leg. II. 60; Op.Mundi 128) 
and there are hints in the rabbinic literature also that the rise of the synagogue 
had had an impact on the way in which the Sabbath was observed. 39 The 
importance of synagogue worship on the Sabbath is clearly attested in the 
New Testament (e.g. Mark 1:21; 3:lf.;Luke 4:16; 13:10; Acts 13:14, 44; 15:21; 
16:13; 17:2; 18:4). This development in regard to the practice of the Sabbath is 
obviously of significance in any comparison of the Sabbath to the Christian 
observance of the first day of the week. 

The most obviously striking development in this period, however, is the 
detailed legislation of the Halakah about observance of the Sabbath — what 
constituted work and what could be held to be exceptions to the observance of 
the Sabbath, which is reflected in the rabbinic literature and the Sabbath 
conflicts recorded in the gospels. It has been estimated that the five Old 
Testament passages dealing with observance of the Sabbath are amplified into 
39 articles and 1 521 passages in the Mishnah. 40 This development was part of 
a general tendency to detach the concepts of covenant and law from their 
historical basis. The ingenious exegeses and subtle reasoning involved in the 
fine distinctions that have to be drawn in the Halakah treat Torah and Scrip- 
ture as a timeless codebook, a quarry for mining rulings for every conceivable 
situation. Study of the rabbinic attitude to the Sabbath is salutary, for its 
approach is not all that far removed from the fine distinctions that have to be 
drawn about works of necessity and works of mercy in the application of 
Christian Sabbatarianism. Both mentalities betray the lack of a historical 
approach to the interpretation of Scripture and its law, and it has to be asked 
how compatible the mentality that requires legislation from Scripture on the 
details of application is with, on the one hand, the stress on the freedom of the 
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Spirit in Paul (Gal. 5) or even, on the other hand, the view of the law as “the 
law of liberty” (James 1:25; 2:12). 

The Gospels Depiction of Jesus' Relationship to the Sabbath 

The Sabbath controversies in the gospels provide the setting for our under- 
standing of their writers’ depiction of Jesus’ approach to the Sabbath. 41 How r 
far Jesus can be said to have provoked these controversies with the Pharisees by 
the way in which He carried out His mission is a matter of some debate. D. A. 
Carson in chapter 4 has made a good case for the view that provocation is 
scarcely the right term for describing the natural way in which Jesus conducts 
His ministry of healing. 42 He heals on a Sabbath because the opportunity 
presents itself and not because it is a Sabbath. It is true that in the incidents of 
the healing of the man with a withered hand in the synagogue on the Sabbath 
both Mark (3:1-6) and Luke (6:6-11), as opposed to Matthew (12:9-14), 
emphasize Jesus’ precipitation of the conflict. By His calling of the man 
forward Jesus is shown to be acting boldly and openly. But this action on the 
part of Jesus does not cause the conflict, only brings it out into the open, and 
both Mark (3:2) and Luke (6:7) are careful to indicate that right from the start 
the Pharisees have been waiting to find some opportunity for accusation. 
Again it might be suggested that the Sabbath healing recorded in John 5 
involved a provocation of the conflict on the part of Jesus since Jesus heals 
when there is no urgent need and commands the man to carry his bed. In 
John’s presentation, however, the day of the week plays no prominent part in 
the narrative until after the healing has taken place. The fact that it was a 
Sabbath is introduced for the first time at this point in order to explain the 
problem in which the healed man later finds himself. For John the choice of 
this particular man for healing is to be explained in terms other than a design 
to cause a conflict about the Sabbath 43 and the command to carry the bed is 
only natural in the healing of a paralytic (Mark 2:9, 11). The narratives in 
Mark suggest that the provocation about the Sabbath in fact builds up on the 
side of Jesus’ enemies. Jesus’ Sabbath ministry in Mark 1 is not accompanied 
by antagonism and conflict, but when opposition to Jesus’ ministry as a whole 
begins to mount, then His Sabbath practices provide a convenient point for 
attack in terms of the Halakic interpretation of the law, and in Mark two 
conflicts over this (2:23-28 and 3:1-5) lead to a decisive point in the narrative, 
the decision of the Pharisees in 3:6 to confer with the Herodians in order to 
destroy Jesus. The Sabbath incident in Mark 6:1-6 then makes clear what has 
been the case all along; it is not Jesus’ healings on the Sabbath that are the 
cause of offense but the claims that He makes for Himself. The Johannine 
perspective, colored by the later conflict between church and synagogue, 
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underlines that this is the dynamic at work in the relation of Jesus with the 
Pharisees over the Sabbath. John 9:13-41 demonstrates strikingly that it is the 
Pharisees’ implacable animosity towards Jesus that prevents them from seeing 
what is so obvious to everyone else and leads them to employ Sabbath 
Halakah against Jesus in their attempt to avoid the obvious (v. 16). 

Jesus’ paramount concern was to be about His mission whether or not the 
Sabbath was involved (cf. Luke 13:14-16, John 5:16-17), but in His zeal to 
accomplish God’s will He cannot be accused of provoking the conflicts over 
the Sabbath. 44 Nor is there any suggestion in the accounts that He was less 
than careful to observe the actual requirements of the Torah in respect to the 
Sabbath. As has been noted, the Mosaic Sabbath with its requirement of 
cessation from work was not designed to achieve total inactivity so much as 
total abstention from one’s regular daily work. When this is remembered it is 
hard to see how, for instance, the disciples’ plucking of the ears of corn and 
eating them (Mark 2:23-28 and parallels) can be considered as a profanation 
of the Mosaic Sabbath. If they had been farm workers or even women making 
up for lack of preparation for a meal, it would have been a different matter; 
their casual plucking of corn on a walk scarcely falls into any such categories. 
Similarly the healings Jesus performs on the Sabbath are scarcely candidates 
for the description of profanations of the Sabbath. As Carson points out, the 
Torah says nothing about healing on the Sabbath and Jesus’ healings are not 
part of the routine daily work of either a medical practitioner or a nursing 
relative. 45 It is certainly in keeping with this picture that early Christian 
writers also never consider Jesus and His ministry to provide them with any 
precedent for breaking the Sabbath but rather see His healings as part of His 
fulfillment of the law. 46 It was quite another matter with the Sabbath Halakah 
however, and, particularly when accomplishing His mission demanded it, 
Jesus had no hesitation about breaking through the legalism of these exten- 
sions of the Torah. Especially in regard to the Sabbath, this legalism, which 
obscures God’s original intention, was apparent. ‘The rules about the Sab- 
bath ... are as mountains hanging by a hair, for scripture is scanty and rules 
many” (Hag. 1:8). Matthew in 12:9-14 (cf. Luke 14:1-6) provides one clear 
instance in which Jesus is portrayed as exposing the Pharisees’ Halakah be- 
cause of the absurd and hypocritical consequences to which it leads, when 
they are prepared to rescue an animal in distress on the Sabbath but will not 
permit Jesus to rescue a man with dropsy. 

In His attitude to the Sabbath, especially in His rejection of the Halakic 
framework, Jesus is concerned to show the true purpose of the day. But rather 
than setting out programmatic statements on the use of the Sabbath, Jesus’ 
utterances are directed more against the abuse of the day and expose misun- 
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derstandings of its requirements. The well-known saying in Mark 2:27 is in 
this vein; “The sabbath was made for man, not man for the sabbath.” 47 In 
other words, the Sabbath with its legislation was never meant to be a tyrant 
that enslaved people by its insufferable demands but a benefit and privilege 
instituted for the sake of people and their enjoyment. Although this saying is 
absent from the parallel passage in Matthew, Matthew 12:7 makes a similar 
point with the saying from Hosea 6:6 — “I desire mercy, and not sacrifice” — 
being attached to the Sabbath incident. And in the Sabbath episode that 
follows immediately Jesus breaks through the Pharisaic restrictions in order to 
point out that “it is lawful to do good on the sabbath” (Matt. 12:12, cf. Mark 
3:4). Taken as a programmatic statement it has wide-ranging implications for 
the use of the day and could be seen as abrogating the requirements of the 
fourth commandment, but in context this is not its thrust. Its specific applica- 
tion is to the healing ministry of Jesus being permitted on the Sabbath. The 
Halakah clearly did not permit the saving of life on the Sabbath and the 
Markan version of the saying has a more Christological focus aimed at con- 
fronting the Pharisees with a choice about Jesus’ definition of preserving life 
and doing good in this concrete instance of healing; “Is it lawful on the 
sabbath to do good or to do harm, to save life or to kill?” The Pharisees’ evil 
purposes (cf. Mark 3:2, “They watched him ... so that they might accuse 
him,” also 3:5, “Their hardness of heart”) are contrasted with Jesus’ healing 
ministry and they are reduced to silence. Again, in the incident peculiar to 
Luke (14:1-6), Jesus rejects Halakic distinctions when they are used to thwart 
the doing of good on the Sabbath, asking the similar question, which once 
more reduces His opponents to silence: “Is it lawful to heal on the sabbath or 
not?” (v. 3). Certainly the purpose of the Sabbath was to be assessed in terms 
of its contribution to the accomplishment of Jesus’ mission (cf. John 5:16-17). 
Luke 13:10-17 makes this point. The healing of the woman could not wait 
until a day other than the Sabbath nor could Jesus’ redemptive mission of 
releasing Satan’s captives be restricted to six days a week. In Luke’s account 
the new order of the kingdom takes precedence, and the purpose of the 
Sabbath has to be interpreted in its light as a day like all the rest on which 
Jesus must be obedient to the mission He has been called to fulfill. 

The real issue as regards Jesus’ approach to the Sabbath is now beginning to 
emerge and that is His claim, sometimes implicit and sometimes explicit, that 
His hearers are to interpret the Sabbath in relation to His own person and 
work. Not only does Luke 13 have this force, but other Sabbath controversies 
also become opportunities for messianic claims. This is certainly the case in 
Luke’s account of the Sabbath incident in Nazareth (4:16-30), where the 
offense of the claim to bring in the events of the endtime and the year of 
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jubilee is the cause of the violent rejection of Jesus. According to John, 
equally violent antagonism is raised by Jesus' assertion on the Sabbath, “My 
father is working still, and I am working." John could scarcely express Jesus’ 
supreme status and authority in regard to the Sabbath more strongly than in 
this claim to be equal with God and to be carrying out in His life-giving and 
judging activity the very work of God, which tolerates no interruption even by 
the Sabbath. The synoptic equivalent of the Johannine assertion is the saying 
of Jesus, “The Son of man is lord even of the sabbath" (Mark 2:28; cf. Matt. 
12:8; Luke 6:5). This is a momentous claim indeed when understood against 
the background of the Mosaic Sabbath and its terminology- In the Old Tes- 
tament the Sabbath was said to be “a sabbath to the Lord your God" (Exod. 
20:10; Deut. 5:14; cf. Exod. 31:15; 35:2; Lev. 23:3). It belonged to Yahweh, 
the covenant Lord. Now here is Jesus as the Son of man claiming to be the 
Lord of the Sabbath. Jesus' claim to authority over the day is not only a claim 
to equal authority with the law given by God in which the Sabbath demand 
was embedded but can be understood as a claim to the same authority over the 
day as the covenant Lord Himself, a claim to equality with God every bit as 
strong as the Johannine saying. This messianic claim in respect to the Sabbath 
is preserved in all three Synoptics, and each evangelist adds his distinctive 
nuance to the Christological focus by the connection he makes with the 
surrounding context. Mark moves from Jesus' words about David, whose 
special position allowed him and those with him to set aside regulations, to 
the saying about the purpose of the Sabbath being for man in 2:27 via the 
connective (berre to the Christological assertion of 2:28. If the Sabbath was 
made for man, and its regulations are to be employed for that end (a principle 
foreshadowed in the David incident) then it should not be surprising that one 
with the special status of Son of Man, who has already been show n to possess 
God’s prerogative and authority to forgive sins (cf. 2:10), should also be Lord 
of the Sabbath and determine how those who are with Him may act on this 
day. Luke, on the other hand, omits the saying of Mark 2:27 and moves 
straight from David’s conduct (6:3-4) to the Son of Man saying (6:5) to make 
the clear point that if David’s action in a situation of need could establish his 
authority as higher than the law, then Jesus’ ministry as the Son of Man and a 
greater than David establishes His authority over the Sabbath in the new 
situation inaugurated by the coming of the kingdom. Matthew' also omits the 
saying of Mark 2:27 but has an additional section in 12:5-7. This includes a 
further Old Testament account that has specific relevance to the Sabbath 
controversy. The priests in the service of the temple could profane the Sab- 
bath and remain guiltless. Now’ something greater than the temple is here — 
Jesus Himself (cf. the similar sayings in 12:41-42). His followers are guiltless 
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too (cf. v. 7 b). Jesus does not assert their innocence on the grounds of their 
obedience to the actual Torah though not to the Halakah. Instead their 
innocence is explicitly connected with the status and authority' of their master 
as Son of Man and superior to both David and the temple (cf. the connective 
particle yap in v. 8) and He determines what is appropriate to the Sabbath. By 
placing this pericope immediately after the teaching of 11:28-30 contrasting 
Jesus’ yoke with that of the law, Matthew underlines that Jesus puts Himself in 
place of the law. As Lord of the Sabbath He is the law ’s true interpreter in 
terms of mercy rather than legalism (12:7). 

Jesus’ lordship over the Sabbath is underlined by all three of the synoptic 
Gospels. What becomes clear about the Sabbath, as Banks well puts it, is that 
Jesus “takes a position above it so that it is incorporated into an entirely new 
framework and viewed from a quite different perspective. As a result, what is 
acceptable or unacceptable in the w ay of conduct upon it is defined in relation 
to an altogether new reference point, i.e. Christ’s estimate of the situation.” 48 
This new Christological perspective to be brought to the Sabbath is also 
suggested in Mark and Luke by their placing of this Sabbath pericope im- 
mediately after Jesus’ teaching that new wine must be put into fresh wine- 
skins. The Mosaic Sabbath constitutes one of the elements of the old order 
that will have to change in the light of the new . 

Jesus’ personal claims whereby He transcends the Sabbath law provide the 
Christological key with which His followers could later interpret the Sabbath. 
But His own teaching does not provide any further explicit directions about 
the sort of changes the inauguration of the new order will bring. This is only 
to be expected because of the veiled nature of His earthly ministry. Only after 
the consummation of this ministry in His death and Resurrection would the 
significance of both His person and work become clear. The hidden and 
transitional aspects of Jesus’ earthly ministry account for the fact that no 
definite break with the Mosaic Sabbath is clearly set out in His teaching or 
actions 49 and mean also that Jesus’ Sabbath practices (e.g., regular attendance 
at synagogue if “as his custom was” in Luke 4:16 is a reference to this) do not 
necessarily provide any norms for the new order. The veiled nature of Jesus’ 
ministry accounts for the slight ambiguity in regard to His relation to the 
Sabbath and for the fact that for a time in the early church there were those 
who continued Sabbath observance w hile the full implications of the entry of 
the new age accomplished by Christ were being worked out. 

Sabbath Observance in the New Testament Church 

In the New’ Testament church there were as many attitudes to the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath as there w ere to the keeping of the Mosaic Law. These 
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appear to have included the approaches of Jewish and Gentile Christians, like 
those in the Pauline churches (who followed the teaching of the apostle and 
considered themselves free from the Sabbath commandment), Jewish Chris- 
tians like those from Jerusalem whom Paul encountered in Galatia (who 
regarded the observance of the whole law as necessary to salvation), Jewish 
Christians like the Jerusalem apostles (who continued to keep the Sabbath as 
part of the way they fulfilled their role as the true Israel but did not insist on 
Gentile converts observing the seventh day), and Gentile Christians who for 
various reasons decided to adopt Jewish Sabbath observance. 

The leads into this situation that the New Testament documents them- 
selves provide need to be followed. Some have suggested that Matthew 24:20, 
“Pray that your flight may not be in winter or on a sabbath/' reflects 
Sabbath-observing Jewish Christianity and the Jewish predilections of Mat- 
thew and his community. 50 The Sabbath reference is unique to Matthew (cf. 
Mark 13:18; Luke 21:23), but whether it is taken as original 51 or as deriving 
from a Jewish-Christian milieu in the handing down of the tradition 52 or as a 
Matthean redaction, 53 its function is to emphasize not so much strict observ- 
ance of the law (stricter than the interpretation of the Rabbis who permitted 
the taking up of arms or flight on the Sabbath when there was danger to 
life), 54 as the extremity of the circumstances surrounding the judgment of 
Jerusalem. The mention of flight on the Sabbath underlines the physical 
obstacles to flight, in this case, such Sabbath restrictions as the shutting of the 
gates of cities and the difficulties in obtaining provisions, and cannot therefore 
be taken as direct evidence for Jewish-Christian attitudes. 55 What might at 
first sight appear to be a reference to Sabbath observance, the use of the term 
o-aPPQiTLO-fjLos in Hebrews 4:9, also turns out not to be helpful in tracking 
down the practice of the New Testament communities, for though the term 
denotes a literal celebration of the Sabbath, it has been reinterpreted in a 
spiritual sense as the cessation of one's own works on entry into God’s rest 
(4: 10). 56 

We are clearly on more fruitful ground for our investigation into Sabbath 
practice in the early church when we turn to the Pauline correspondence and 
Acts. By its silence in regard to any Sabbath controversies. Acts suggests that 
Jewish Christians must have continued to keep the Sabbath. The Sabbath was 
an institution too central to Judaism for it to have been tampered with without 
provoking hostile reaction and persecution, but there is no record of persecu- 
tion on this account. Instead, the early Jewish Christians appear to have taken 
advantage of Sabbath observance to preach Jesus as the Messiah (e.g., Acts 
5:42). Until the later influx of Gentiles into the church, it would simply have 
been assumed by most that the Torah continued to be binding under the New 
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Covenant. When this influx occurred, the reaction of Jewish Christians was 
varied, as Luke’s account of the apostolic council indicates. Galatians 4:8-1 1 
shows us the reaction of the legalistic Jewish Christians from Jerusalem who 
were attempting to impose the law on Gentile converts. T he passage provides 
evidence for Sabbath observance on the part not only of these Judaizers but 
also of some Gentile Christians in Galatia. “You observe days and months, 
and seasons, and years!” (4:10). The “days” almost certainly refers primarily to 
Sabbaths, “months” refers to new moons, and “seasons” to the great festivals 
that lasted for longer than a day (ef. Num. 10:10; 28:1 1; 1 Chron. 23:31). The 
“years” could be a reference to New Year’s Days or to Sabbath or jubilee 
years. If the latter, this is likely to have been a rhetorical and ironical flourish 
on the part of the apostle, designed, together with the heaping up of these 
terms for calendrical observances, to indicate to the Galatians that they were 
busy reinstituting the whole Jewish legal system, a point he underlines 
elsewhere in the letter (ef. 3:10; 5:3). Sabbath observance in this context, 
where it is seen as part of keeping the law as necessary for salvation, arouses 
the apostle’s strong reactions. In an attempt to shock the Galatians into an 
awareness of the implications of what they are doing, Paul likens their adop- 
tion of Jewish Sabbaths and festivals to a return to bondage to “elemental 
spirits.” Paul’s assertion may have been facilitated by the fact that the calen- 
drical observances that appealed to the Galatians had superficial affinities with 
their former pagan celebrations. To be sure, the specific context prevents one 
from drawing too far-reaching conclusions about Paul dismissing all religious 
festivals, but certainly the strength of his language suggests that he sees no 
reason for a Gentile Christian to observe the Sabbath. 57 The apostolic decree 
by its omission of any reference to the necessity of Sabbath observance for 
Gentile Christians suggests that the Jerusalem apostles agreed with the apostle 
to the Gentiles on this. The apostle’s own Sabbath practice, as recorded in 
Acts in terms of synagogue worship, is more likely to have been carried out for 
evangelistic purposes than because of convictions about the Sabbath’s abiding 
validity' (cf. 13:13, 44; 16:3; 17:2; 18:4). Unlike the apostle to the Gentiles, 
however, most Jewish Christians even after the apostolic council are likely for 
a variety’ of reasons, ineluding conviction about the validity of Torah, lack of 
explicit teaching by Jesus to the eontrary, conservatism, social pressure and 
evangelistic opportunities, to have continued to observe the Sabbath. 58 

In Paul’s letter to the Romans there can be detected signs of this sort of 
Sabbath observance on the part of Jewish Christians in Rome, and it is 
noticeable that it does not arouse Paul’s ire in the same way as had Sabbath 
observance in Galatia. Romans 14:5, 6 isolates the observance of “days” as 
one of the issues between the strong and the weak Christians in Rome. Of 
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course, it is not possible to be dogmatic about the composition of these 
groups, but if one accepts an approach to the question of the setting of 
Romans that takes account of the tensions between Gentile and Jewish Chris- 
tians in Rome, 59 then it may well be that the problems between the strong and 
the weak in faith with which Paul attempts to deal in Romans 14 and 15 
reflect this tension. The two groups need not be thought of in strictly ethnic 
terms. No doubt there were also a number of Jews who had found new liberty 
in Christ and considered themselves “strong,” and the “weak” may even have 
included some Gentiles who in becoming Christians had also embraced cer- 
tain Jewish practices. But in all probability the predominant composition of 
the “weak” was Jewish Christian, while that of the “strong” was Gentile 
Christian. In this case the Sabbath will have been one of the days the Jewish 
Christians esteemed as better than another. 60 Although some of the “strong” 
may have used their emancipation to pander to the flesh, in this dispute Paul 
clearly identifies with their basic position of considering no day as more or less 
sacred than another while dissociating himself from their scorn of the “weak” 
(cf. 15:1, “We who are strong ought to bear with the failings of the weak, and 
not to please ourselves”). For Paul, however, the real issue at stake is not so 
much food or days but the attitudes of the two groups. The “weak” need to 
stop condemning the “strong” and the “strong” need to stop despising the 
“weak,” and both need to welcome each other (14:1; 15:7), recognizing that 
he who observes the day and also he who does not are both intending to honor 
the Lord (14:6). Where the gospel is not at stake Paul shows acceptance and 
tolerance towards Jewish-Christian Sabbath observance, though he himself 
held that such weaker brethren had not fully understood the implications of 
the transition from the old economy to the new. The implications of this 
attitude towards the sacredness of days in regard to the significance of the first 
day of the week for the Christian church will be discussed below. 

In Colossians 2:16-17, this transition from the old economy to the new, 
which has taken place in Christ, is the basis for Paul’s attack on yet another 
variety of first-century Sabbath observance. The Colossian Christians were no 
doubt predominantly Gentile. The syncretistic practices of the group included 
ascetic regulations drawn from Judaism, however. The questions of food and 
drink mentioned in 2:16 are likely to be a reference to regulations for fasting as 
preparation for a visionary experience (cf. 2: 18) and evidently the observance of 
Jewish festivals, new moons, and Sabbaths had become part of the cultic 
celebrations being advocated in Colossae in order to appease the “elemental 
spirits of the universe” (2:8, 20). 61 Paul is against this variety of Sabbath 
observance because it is part of a 'philosophy' that attempted to go beyond 
Christ to obtain the fullness of salvation. In regard to the Jewish practices 
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involved in the false teaching, the apostle is able to point out that such aspects 
belong to the past history of salvation; they are in fact only a shadow of the 
realities to come. The realities to come are summed up in Christ, who is the 
substance as opposed to insubstantial shadows now outdated. As Lohse 
suggests, the shadow and substance concepts may have played a role in the 
philosophy where their cultic celebrations and ascetic regulations were seen as a 
copy, of which the “fullness” was the original. Access to the original was 
possible only by way of the copy. 62 If so, Paul places this concept in the service 
of his own perspective on the history of salvation and turns it against the 
philosophy as he shows that Christ is the reality who antiquates all Jewish 
practices that foreshadow Him and to whom the Colossian believers are already 
united. The use of the <tkl6i la (bfjLa (“shadow/body”) terminology here instead 
of the more usual (JKLakiKcov (“shadow/true form”) (cf. Heb. 10:1) may be 
significant and indicate thatcra>/xa was chosen for its other connotations in this 
letter. In this case crajima would refer not only to the reality that belongs to 
Christ but also, as a secondary nuance, to the fact that those who are members 
of the body of Christ share in that reality (cf. 2:19). 63 That Paul without any 
qualification can relegate Sabbaths to shadows certainly indicates that he does 
not see them as binding and makes it extremely unlikely that he could have seen 
the Christian first day as a continuation of the Sabbath. 64 When Sabbath 
observance was not being imposed on Gentiles as necessary for full salvation 
and did not form part of any syncretistic teaching, Paul evidently tolerated it but 
regarded those w'ho practiced it as adolescent and not yet mature in Christ. 

The Decalogue and the Law in the New Testament 

How does this approach to the Mosaic Sabbath on the part of Jesus and the 
New' Testament church relate to their attitude to the other commandments in 
the Decalogue and to the law in general? It is of significance in itself that this 
question of the use of the Decalogue is not distinguished in the New 7 Testa- 
ment from the larger question of the use of the Old Testament law 7 in general. 

The issue of the treatment of the law in the New Testament is a huge one 
and here we can only attempt to survey some representative New 7 Testament 
writers. 65 The difficulty of bringing together the diverse elements in Paul’s 
treatment of the law is well known. 66 It is most fruitful to recognize that Paul’s 
attitude to the law was bound up with the total change that had occurred in 
his view of eschatology and of God’s ongoing action in history for the salvation 
of men and women. He circumscribes the validity 7 of the law within this 
framework, which helps to explain both the positive and negative assertions 
the apostle makes concerning the law and how the law is to be viewed by the 
believer. Because it was the revelation of God’s w ill to Israel through Moses, 
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the law can explicitly be called “the law of God” (cf. Rom. 7:22, 25; 8:7). It is 
“holy,” “righteous,” “good,” and “spiritual” (cf. Rom. 7:12, 14, 16). In 
Galatians 3 and Romans 4, however, Paul emphasizes that the law came after 
the promise and this enables him to develop a more negative approach. In 
fact, in Galatians 3, from this historical perspective law is seen as a negative 
parenthesis between the periods of promise to Abraham and fulfilled promise 
in Christ. Law rigidly requires all that it demands and is correlated with 
“works” (cf. 3:2, 5, 10), while “promise” is correlated with “faith” (3:6ff. , 14). 
The law- was “added because of transgressions” (3:19); its purpose was to make 
sin and transgression evident (cf. also Rom. 5:12-14 where the law' is said to 
define sin and Rom. 5:20 where it is said to provoke sin). The law could not 
make alive but only consign all things to sin (3:21-22). In the situation of sin, 
the law' was powerless to give life and could only confine people (3:23) in its 
role as iroabaycoyos (“custodian”), exercising severe restrictions until the 
coming of Christ and the revealing of faith (3:24, 25). Thus the law here is 
seen as having limited temporal validity and a primarily negative effect. The 
apostle uses a similar temporal schema of earlier and l^ter in Romans 4 where 
he illustrates his point through Abraham’s circumcision, which came after he 
had received the promise by faith (w. 10-11). In the argument circumcision 
stands for the law as the preceding verse (3:31) and the following argument 
(4:13-15) make clear. Promise is again shown to be prior to law, which has 
negative force in that it brings both transgression and wrath (4:15). This 
negative force of the law is expressed in 2 Corinthians 3 in terms of “the 
dispensation of death” (3:7) and “the dispensation of condemnation” (3:9). 
Romans 7 further indicates the bondage the law brings and the inability of the 
Jew still in the flesh, which it only intensifies, despite the Jew’s desire to obey 
it. 67 Christ’s place in Paul’s perspective on the law is made plain in Galatians 
3 w'here he is shown to be the completion and fulfillment of both the promise 
(cf. Gal. 3:16 — as the seed he is the fulfillment of the promise to Abraham) 
and the law (cf. Gal. 3: 1 3 — since he takes on Himself the curse of the law and 
redeems people from it). Christ thereby inaugurates the new period of promise 
(cf. Gal. 3: 14, “that in Christ Jesus the blessing of Abraham might come upon 
the Gentiles that we might receive the promise of the Spirit through faith”). 

In this new period believers are “not under law but under grace” (Rom. 
6:14); we are “discharged from the law, dead to that which held us captive, so 
that we serve not under the old written code but in the new' life of the Spirit” 
(Rom. 7:6). For Paul Christ has become the reXo? (“end”) of the law (Rom. 
10:4). There is, of course, debate about the exact significance of this term, 
which can mean either “goal” or “terminus.” Here, the meaning of “ter- 
minus” is primary, with “goal” at best a secondary connotation. Christ is the 
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terminus of the law in its connection with righteousness because through Him 
comes faith as the new means to righteousness. At the same time, since the 
law was a temporary provision, Christ brings its period of validity to an end, so 
that the believer in Christ is not under law as a rule of life. Instead the believer 
walks by the Spirit, and though no longer under the law, he or she in fact 
finds that the requirements of the law are fulfilled through the Spirit in his or 
her life (Rom. 8:4). The Spirit produces love and love turns out to be the 
fulfilling of the law (cf. Gal. 5:14). So for Paul the central thrust of the law is 
now worked out in the believer by the Spirit in terms of love. Though 
believers are not under the law of Moses, which was the law of God, it is not 
that they are now without the law of God altogether but that they receive 
God's law only as mediated through Christ and His Spirit. Paul sums up the 
continuity and discontinuity involved in this in 1 Corinthians 9:20-21 where 
he says, “To those under the law I became as one under the law — though not 
being myself under the law — that I might win those under the law. To those 
outside the law I became as one outside — not being without law toward God 
but under the law of Christ — that I might win those outside the law." For 
Paul God’s dealings in history, including the expression of His will, have 
moved on and he is no longer under the law of Moses but under the will of 
God in its fuller and later expression in the “law of Christ." In all of his 
discussion and terminology Paul treats the law of Moses as a total package and 
makes no distinction between moral and ceremonial elements within it. 
Paul’s freedom to draw on the law in giving ethical guidelines (cf. Rom. 
13:8-10; Eph. 6:2) comes not simply because such elements are moral as 
opposed to ceremonial nor because of the Sinaitic origin of the material nor 
because it is part of the Decalogue but rather because, when viewed in the 
light of its fulfillment in Christ and the new situation He has brought about, 
portions of that law can be seen to be appropriate to the new expression of 
God’s will in Christ. When the four commandments from the Decalogue are 
quoted in Romans 13:9 they have clearly been placed within the new 
framework of Romans 13:8, 10, which stress that love is the fulfilling of the 
law. The commandments now provide concrete illustrations of the new law of 
love. Similarly in Ephesians 6:1-2, when the apostle exhorts children to obey 
their parents, the primary motivation is the relationship “in the Lord" (cf. also 
Col. 3:20), and the primary reason is that “this is right," but then the fifth 
commandment can be brought in as additional support. It may well be that in 
outlining vices to be avoided Paul also makes use of the Decalogue and that 
Colossians 3:5 and Ephesians 5:3 combine the seventh and tenth command- 
ments, identifying covetousness and lust in a traditional manner, while Ephe- 
sians 4:25ff. paraphrases the seventh to the tenth commandments. 68 How- 
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ever, the Decalogue has no special status in Paul’s ethics, and the prime factor 
in his decision about what carries over from the old dispensation is the 
relationship of the various commandments and regulations to the supreme 
fulfillment of God’s will in Christ and the new situation brought about by His 
death and Resurrection. Thus, when the apostle says, “For neither circumci- 
sion counts for anything nor uncircumcision, but keeping the command- 
ments of God” (1 Cor. 7:19), these commandments undoubtedly included the 
Mosaic regulations, but clearly could not refer to all of them. To do justice to 
Paul’s meaning here, the Christological criterion must be brought to bear. 69 
In the light of his overall approach to the matter of God’s will and Old 
Testament law, Paul’s attitude to the Sabbath commandment should not 
seem at all surprising. 

Matthew is in many ways the most Jewish of the gospels; the attitude to the 
law that emerges from Matthew’s portrayal of Jesus’ ministry is therefore more 
conservative than Paul’s. However, just as Paul’s view of the law is a highly 
debated topic, so also is Matthew’s. Scholars usually adduce a variegated 
setting to account for Matthew’s variegated emphasis. His community is seen 
as a mixed one, that had begun as strongly Jewish-Christian but that had seen 
an increasing number of Gentiles believe. It is held also that the Matthean 
community was in close proximity to antagonistic Jews. This sort of back- 
ground helps explain the continuities and discontinuities with regard to the 
law and its Jewish interpretation in the gospel. Within Matthew’s continuity/ 
discontinuity dialectic there is more stress on the continuity than Paul pro- 
vides. 

This stress on continuity can be seen by comparing the Matthean and 
Lukan versions of a number of sayings from their common source, Q. 
Whereas Luke 16:16 has “the law and the prophets were until John,” 
suggesting that they were in force only until the time of John the Baptist, 
Matthew 11:13 has the more qualified statement “all the prophets and the law 
prophesied until John,” indicating more that they do not lose their validity but 
stand as fulfilled beginning with John’s proclamation of the coming kingdom. 
Similarly Matthew 7:12 adds to the “golden rule” the words “for this is the law 
and the prophets” (cf. Luke 6:31) and Matthew 22:40 adds to the summary of 
the great commandments, “on these two commandments depend all the law 
and the prophets” (cf. Luke 10:25-28). In this way again the abiding validity 
of the law is brought out by Matthew. A similar tendency can be seen at 
various points in Matthew’s redaction of Mark. Matthew’s version of Jesus’ 
discussion of clean and unclean foods (15:17-20) is far more conservative 
than that of Mark 7:18-23. He omits the two most radical aspects of Mark 
7:18 b, 19 — the statement that unclean foods cannot defile, and Mark’s in- 
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tcrpretation that the law on clean and unclean foods was no longer in force. 
Matthew also gives the discussion a different framework from that of Mark, a 
framework (15:12-14, 20 b) that diverts the force of Jesus’ sayings from a 
rejection of the ceremonial law itself to a rejection of the pharisaic elaboration 
on it that insisted on washing the hands before eating. It is also likely that 
where Mark 10:2-12 has Jesus countermanding Mosaic law on the question 
of divorce, Matthew 19:3-9 has Jesus engaging in the rabbinic debate over the 
issue and favoring the stricter viewpoint of the Shammaites. 70 Matthew’s high 
regard for the law is further reflected in the fact that it is he who, more than 
any other New Testament writer, characterizes unbelief as avo/nia (“lawless- 
ness”) (cf. 7:23; 13:41; 23:28; 24:12). Jesus’ view of the Torah as the revealed 
will of God obviously applies also in Matthew to the Decalogue as part of the 
law (cf. Matt. 15:3-6 where the fifth commandment is called the command- 
ment not just of Moses but of God). In Matthew 19: 16ff. Jesus brings the 
demands of a number of the commandments in the Decalogue to bear on the 
rich young man, though the different order from that to be found in the Old 
Testament accounts and the addition by Matthew of the “love command- 
ment” from Leviticus 19:18 provide evidence that He did not consider the 
Decalogue in itself to be especially sacrosanct. 71 

While it is clear that Matthew’s Jesus is no radical who simply overthrows 
the law, elements of discontinuity' do emerge from the equally clear convic- 
tion that Jesus’ word supersedes the word of Moses, for He is the one invested 
with divine authority (e.g. , 9:28-29; 1 1:27; 21:23-27; 28:18). As the supreme 
interpreter of the law, Jesus attacks merely external observance (cf. the appeals 
to Hosea 6:6, “I desire mercy, and not sacrifice,” 9:13; 12:7) and shows that 
the love commandment is the heart of the law as well as its hermeneutical key 
(cf. 7:12; 18:21-35; 22:34—40). 72 Ultimately Jesus’ own teaching takes prece- 
dence, and in Matthew 28:20 the eleven are told to make disciples, “teaching 
them to observe all that I have commanded you.” And what is striking is that 
Jesus’ demand for perfection is something that goes beyond the command- 
ments and requires obedience to His all-embracing call to discipleship. 73 The 
greater righteousness that is asked of disciples (cf. 5:20) surpasses in its radical 
character even the love commandment as the essence of the law (5:43-48). 

The tension that arises between the continuing validity' of the law and the 
new norm of Jesus’ interpretation and teaching can be seen even in connec- 
tion with the oral law in Matthew. There is a strong Jewish-Christian empha- 
sis reflected in such statements as that of Matthew 23:3-4, “The scribes and 
the Pharisees sit on Moses’ seat; so practice and observe whatever they tell 
you. ...” Cf. 23:23, “For you tithe mint and dill and cummin, and have 
neglected the weightier matters of the law, justice and mercy and faith; these 
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you ought to have done, without neglecting the others/' On the other hand, 
by His authoritative teaching Jesus also sets aside some of the oral traditions. 
Matthew 15:20, for example, while it tones down the Markan account, does 
state that “to eat with unwashed hands does not defile a man,” and 16:12 gives 
a warning against the teaching of the Pharisees and Sadducees. 

In the tension between continuity and discontinuity some interpreters 
suggest that more weight is to be given to the discontinuity on account of the 
salvation-history perspective that Matthew himself provides for the material. 
Before Jesus’ death and resurrection, Matthew has the ministry limited to the 
land and people of Israel (cf. 10:5-6; 1 5:24); it would be natural for there to be 
fidelity to the Mosaic law within this period, but after the Resurrection the 
universal mission (cf. 28:16-20) breaks down such restrictions and rescinds 
Mosaic prescriptions such as circumcision. 74 However, the exact nature of 
Matthew’s salvation-history framework is still debated, and others believe 
there is far more overlap between the time of the earthly Jesus and the exalted 
Christ in Matthew’s presentation than such a scheme suggests. 75 Even though 
there may be some clues to Matthew’s emphasis from the structure of his 
gospel, it would be unwise to think that these dissolve the tension between 
continuity and discontinuity in regard to the law. 

It is in the Sermon on the Mount, particularly in 5:17-48, that the two 
emphases we have found elsewhere in the gospel are most strikingly jux- 
taposed. 76 Matthew 5:17, with its stress that Jesus’ teaching does not abolish 
the law and the prophets but fulfills them, is meant to explain and qualify the 
later antitheses of verses 21-48. The notion of fulfillment not only involves 
Jesus’ clarifying of God’s will but has the primary connotation of being the 
realization of that to which the law pointed forward (cf. 1 1: 1 3). 77 Banks points 
out the significance of this, “The Mosaic laws point forward (principally) to 
the teachings of Christ and have also been realized in them in a more pro- 
found manner. The word 'fulfill’ in 5:17, then, includes not only an element 
of discontinuity (that which has now been realized transcends the Law) but an 
element of continuity as well (that which transcends the Law is nevertheless 
something to which the Law itself pointed forward ).” 78 The element of dis- 
continuity should not be limited to certain aspects of the law such as the 
so-called “ceremonial laws,” for it is the law as a unit that is being spoken of 
both here and in verse 18, so that so-called “moral laws,” like that which bans 
murder, have also been realized and transcended by Jesus’ teaching (cf. 
5:2 Iff.). In verse 18 the permanent validity of the law in all its parts is asserted, 
and yet, on the other hand, the temporal qualification, “until all is accom- 
plished” is introduced. 79 In this latter redactional clause 7 tolvtoc may refer not 
only generally to Old Testament prophecies but also in context to “all” the 
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things just mentioned, the demands of the law; yevr)Tat (as elsewhere in 
Matthew, cf. 1:22; 21:4; 26:54, 56) probably refers to the “coming to pass” of 
that which has been predicted. Thus in the teaching and ministry of Jesus, 
especially as the latter climaxes in His death and Resurrection, all that the law 
pointed forward to is about to come to pass. 80 The strong language of con- 
tinuity and the clear element of discontinuity can only be brought together 
with reference to Jesus. It is in His teaching that completes and surpasses, and 
thereby transforms that of the law that the permanent validity of the law 
continues. Matthew 5:19-20 again combine the two emphases. In 5:19, 
Matthew may well have taken over a Jewish-Christian formulation from the 
tradition originally attached to 5: 18, 81 which makes those who tamper with 
the Mosaic law second-class citizens in the kingdom. However, in its final 
form 5:19 is to be read in the light of what precedes and therefore “these 
commandments” is a reference to both the Old Testament law and the 
teachings of Jesus, with the relation between them, which has been described 
in w. 17-18, understood. 82 Matthew 5:20 then makes clear that the new 
authoritative focus and the radical demands that Jesus brings (illustrated in the 
following antitheses) enable His disciples’ obedience and teaching to amount 
to a righteousness that surpasses that of the scribes and Pharisees. While there 
is disagreement among scholars on this issue, those who hold that in the 
antitheses of 5:21-48 Jesus not only deepens and intensifies the intention of 
the Mosaic Law but also radicalizes it to such an extent that at points He 
abrogates it, have the more convincing case. 83 

Our brief look at this passage from the Sermon on the Mount confirms that 
Matthew’s attitude to the law is not best explicated in terms of the distinction 
between moral and ceremonial aspects, nor in terms of the perpetuity of the 
Decalogue as eternal moral law, but rather by seeing that the whole law 
pointed forward to Jesus’ teaching and ministry, ultimately culminating in His 
death and Resurrection, and lives on only in so far as it has been transformed 
through its fulfillment by Jesus. 84 

What we have found to be the case in Matthew is also true of Luke. Not 
only is it the case, as M. M. B. Turner indicates, that “Jesus’ attitude to the 
law seems to involve elements of affirmation and yet, simultaneously, degrees 
of abrogation,” 85 but also, as in Matthew', there is material that some have 
interpreted as a strong conservative attitude to the law'; this has to be meshed 
with some of the evangelist’s overall perspectives that point in a different 
direction. The two elements are combined in Luke 16:16-18. “The law' and 
the prophets w'ere until John; since then the good news of the kingdom of God 
is preached, and everyone enters it violently” (v. 16); this verse certainly 
indicates an element of discontinuity in that the period of the law' and the 
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prophets is seen as now having given way to the proclamation of the kingdom 
of God. “But it is easier for heaven and earth to pass away, than for one dot of 
the law to become void” (v. 17); it is obvious here, however, that such 
discontinuity can by no means be taken to involve an abrogation of the law. 
On the contrary, the permanence of the law is guaranteed, yet not in its own 
continued existence but rather in its fulfillment in the proclamation of the 
kingdom. 86 This sort of continuity between the new age that Jesus inaugurates 
and the law of Moses is also seen in Luke 24:44 where Jesus talks of everything 
written about Him in the law of Moses and the prophets and the psalms being 
fulfilled. Luke 16:16-18 returns to the notion of discontinuity in verse 18, 
however, where Luke shows how the demands of Jesus transcend the law. His 
higher standards in regard to divorce disallow what the Torah had previously 
permitted. As Banks puts it, Jesus' position “certainly exceeds the teaching of 
the Mosaic law and results in a portion of it being no longer applicable to the 
present situation.” 87 In this way the law and the prophets are fulfilled by some 
parts of the law clearly being superseded. Elsewhere Luke's material also 
emphasizes that the law now has to be viewed within a Christological 
framework. It is Christ's fulfillment of Scripture that is determinative for the 
new age (4:I6fL; 24:27, 44); it is His words that arc ultimately decisive 
(6:47-49). Luke alone preserves the parable of the good Samaritan, which 
indicates how the Old Testament commandment to love one's neighbor has 
been transcended by the radical demands of Jesus (10:25-37). 

Turner's discussion of Jervell's thesis (Jewish Christians through their 
obedience to the law are the true Israel and Gentile Christians are an associate 
people), points out the element of ambivalence in the way Jeremiah's New- 
Covenant promise was framed. 88 Stressing that the law was written on the 
heart would lead to one approach, while emphasizing that the law was now 
written on the heart could lead to another interpretation. Luke’s Acts depicts 
these conflicting emphases in the early church’s life. At the beginning, the 
church's growth takes place within the confines of the Jewish cultus and piety. 
The possibilities of a more radical attitude to the law and cultus are hinted at 
in the account of Stephen’s martyrdom (6:8-7:60), but come to the fore more 
clearly as Gentiles are brought into the church. Peter's encounter with Cor- 
nelius, related three times in Acts because of its significance, demonstrates 
that the law's “clean” and “unclean” distinctions are now a thing of the past 
(10:1 Off.) and are no barrier to the salvation of Gentiles (11:18). An even 
greater breakthrough for this new attitude comes with the impact of Paul's 
Gentile mission (cf. 13:46fif.; 14:27), and the account of the apostolic council 
in chapter 1 5 is a watershed in the narrative of Acts. At the council a break is 
made in principle with the law. Peter's argument in 15:10, 11 is that to 
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impose the law on Gentile converts is to put a yoke on them “which neither 
our fathers nor we have been able to bear.” He insists that neither for Jewish 
Christian nor Gentile Christian is the law necessary for salvation, “But we 
believe that we shall be saved through the grace of the Lord Jesus, just as they 
will.” Luke then shows James as confirming that Gentiles have been granted 
full status as the people of God (15:1 3fF. ). This rejection on theological 
grounds of the necessity for obedience to the law for salvation or for full status 
as the people of God must be distinguished from the Council's approval of the 
practical necessity' of abstinence on the part of Gentile Christians from certain 
practices for the sake of table fellowship between Jews and Gentiles. Luke’s 
account of the latter certainly indicates his interest in the continuity between 
the Gentile mission and Judaism. Particularly in his portrait of Paul Luke 
wants to demonstrate that despite any allegations to the contrary Paul re- 
mained in continuity with Israel, and that includes continuity with the law 
(cf. Acts 16:3; 18:18; 21:20-26; 24:10-21). This has to be distinguished from 
Luke’s view of the grounds of admission to the church, a matter which he saw 
as having been settled by the Council. For Luke Gentiles become full citizens 
in the renewed Israel of the end-time. Yet, as they do so, continuity with 
God’s purpose for Israel is maintained, even through Paul, who remains 
scrupulously faithful to his Jewish heritage. Luke does not show the con- 
tinuity of the law in the new situation through an imposition of the Decalogue 
on Gentile converts nor through the “eternal moral law” remaining in force 
while only the ceremonial was treated as outdated. Rather, the tension be- 
tween continuity and discontinuity is depicted as being worked out with a 
more holistic approach to the law of Moses (cf. 15:5) and with the overall 
significance and implications of Jesus’ teaching and death and Resurrection 
being the decisive filter through which the continuing force of God’s law is 
mediated. The attitudes and practices of Jewish and Gentile Christians in 
regard to the fourth commandment, as we have seen, fit most appropriately 
not under the former more traditional theological categories but into the 
outworking of the latter dynamic. 

We should look at one more New Testament approach to the matter of the 
law, that of the writer to the Hebrews. In Hebrews, covenant terminology and 
concepts come into their own, and in 8:13 in a contrast between the first 
(Mosaic) covenant and the New Covenant, the transience and obsolescence of 
the first covenant, and thus of the law, which was a central feature of it, are 
clearly asserted. It is often thought that in regard to Hebrews the “moral” and 
“ceremonial” distinction is particularly appropriate and assumed that the 
obsolescence of the first covenant really refers to its ceremonial and cultie 
aspects, its priesthood and sacrificial system, which were copies and shadows 
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of the reality that has come in Christ. It is true that such aspects have become 
antiquated but they are part of a larger whole, the old order of the Mosaic 
covenant, which is itself passing away because of what has taken place in 
Christ. The concept of revelation is as important as that of priesthood in 
Hebrews (in fact the two are inextricably interwoven), and the writer makes it 
clear that the validity of the Mosaic revelation as a whole was temporally 
delimited. There is a continuity between old and new because in both cases it 
is God who has spoken (Heb. 1:1-2; cf. also 3:2-6, where the structure of 
revelation that includes both the old and the new is depicted as God’s house), 
and because what He said at the earlier stage of revelation can be seen to point 
to its fulfillment in Christ (e.g. , 1:5-14; 2:6-8). But there is also a discon- 
tinuity since the preliminary gives way to the final revelation ‘'in these last 
days . . . by a Son” (1:2). The continuity/discontinuity tension is a feature not 
only of the prologue but also of the writer’s approach throughout the letter. 
Continuity in regard to God’s revelation of His will in the law emerges in both 
citations of the New Covenant promise (8:8-12; 10:15-18), for although the 
writer seems to make most of the promise of forgiveness of sins, he includes on 
both occasions the promise, “I will put my laws into their minds and write 
them on their hearts,” and clearly sees the internalization of God’s law as a 
central characteristic of the New Covenant. The notion of fulfillment builds a 
bridge between the old and the new, for, as 10:1 expresses it, what the law 
contains is the shadow cast by the true form of the realities that have now 
come with Christ. The continuity is also demonstrated forcefully through the 
Old Testament passages, including passages from the law in the narrower 
sense of the five books of Moses, which the writer can employ to communi- 
cate the Word of God into the new situation of believers in Christ (e.g. , 2:6-8; 
3:7-4:10; 10:37-38; chapter 11; 12:5-8, 13-17, 29; 13:5-6). The note of 
discontinuity is sounded in the three major comparisons in the first part of the 
letter where Christ’s superiority to the angels, to Moses, and to the priesthood 
is shown. The angels and Moses are representatives of revelation of law, and 
in 7:5, 1 1-19 the interrelationship between the law and the priesthood is laid 
out. The two share the same transience and since there was clearly meant to 
be a change in the priesthood, of necessity there must also be a change in the 
validity and permanence of the law (7:12). In contrast to the priest inaugu- 
rated by the oath of the New Covenant, which came later than the law, the 
law cannot bring life or accomplish salvation and perfection (7:16, 19, 28). 
Thus the law, declared by angels (2:2), mediated by faithful Moses (3:2ff.) and 
administered by the levitical priesthood (7:5-28) is demonstrated to be not 
only preliminary but also imperfect and inferior to God’s new revelation in 
Christ. This contrast is displayed in vivid imagery for a final time in 12:18ff. 
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The discontinuity is expressed in perhaps its strongest form in 8:6-7, 13, 
where in the contrast with the New Covenant, the Old Covenant is held to 
have faults and to be obsolete, and in 10:8-10, where with special reference to 
sacrifices God’s will as established in Christ can be said to abolish that will as 
expressed in the law. What enables the writer to the Hebrews to handle the 
old revelation and the law so that in one place it can be God’s Word to the 
Christian community and yet in another dismissed as obsolete is his knowl- 
edge of what has happened in the Son in these last days. In other words, the 
filter that determines for him the amount of continuity or discontinuity in a 
given instance is a Christological and eschatological one. It is when he is 
stressing what God has already accomplished in Christ in a final way for 
human salvation that the writer sees the revelation of the law and its institu- 
tions as obsolete. But it is when he sees that the believer must persevere in 
faith during the time that yet remains until the consummation of God’s act in 
Christ that the Old Testament revelation can retain its usefulness and power 
for exhortation. His discussion of the concept of rest involves both discon- 
tinuity and continuity. On the one hand, from its Old Testament base in 
Psalm 95, this concept functions in the latter way in the writer’s paraenesis. 
On the other hand, because rest also stands for the blessing of salvation and 
functions in the former context as something already opened up by Christ and 
available to believers, the writer to the Hebrews can now reinterpret Sabbath 
observance as an entry into that rest by ceasing from one’s own works. 89 

This discussion of the treatment of the law in some representative New 
Testament writers provides us then with some broader perspectives and gen- 
eral models that can be utilized in our own approach to the Sabbath-Sunday 
question; it leads more immediately to a look at the way in which the post- 
apostolic church interpreted the fourth commandment as an aspect of the 
law. 

The Sabbath Commandment and the Decalogue 
in the Post- Apostolic Church 

The striking thing about the evidence we have from the second century is 
that it is almost as if the Sabbath commandment were not a part of the 
Decalogue, because the writers of this period take one attitude towards the 
Decalogue but a different one towards the Sabbath. 

The Decalogue became popular for catechetical use in the postapostolic 
church and we have already noted that it may have been this that led to its 
withdrawal from the synagogue liturgy in the second century. This use is 
evidenced in such works as De Doctrina Apostolorum , Didache 2 and The 
Epistle of Barnabas 19, and sometimes tended towards legalism. 90 In these 
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works, as also in Aristides, Apology 15:3-5, Theophilus of Antioch's Ad 
Antolycum 2:34-35; 3:9 and the description in The Letter of Pliny 10:96-97, 
it is mainly the so-called second table of the law that is paraphrased, and these 
ethical lists do not include the fourth commandment. 

Alongside this prominence of the Decalogue (though not every single 
commandment nor in any fixed order or wording) in paraenesis, there was an 
increasing tendency to isolate it as important because it was natural law. In its 
status as Mosaic Law it was a temporary institution like the rest of the Mosaic 
legislation, but since it embodied natural law it was of permanent value. This 
notion of “natural law” enters into Christian thought from Stoic philosophy, 
and in particular the apologists appealed to a law which was sovereign over all 
people and to right reason as a foundation for ethics. Justin can write, “For 
those creatures who have received the gift of reason from nature have also 
received right reason, and therefore they have also received the gift of law 
which is right reason applied to command and prohibition” ( De Legibus 
1:12:33). The eternal moral law was held by the fathers to have been con- 
tained in the Decalogue and then embodied in Christ. Over against Jewish 
claims the notion of “natural law” could be employed to argue that the only 
permanently valid elements of Mosaic Law were those that had been revealed 
to all people and were an expression of eternal law (cf. Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 
4:13:16). This synthesis with Stoic notions introduces a different concept into 
the evaluation of the Decalogue from that of the New Testament writers, and 
the implications latent in it, which come to expression to a different extent in 
the various writings of the fathers, that a system capable of justifying ethical 
precepts can be built up from nature, that people have the ability to read off 
moral values from natural phenomena, and that statistically normal behavior 
in nature can be the criterion for good behavior, must be seriously ques- 
tioned. 91 The effect of many uses of the notion of “natural law” is to lead to 
confusion about whether the starting point for Christian ethics is found deci- 
sively in special revelation or whether it can be built up from a “right reason” 
that is common to all humanity. The latter does not appear to do justice to the 
New Testament emphasis on the radical effect of sin on the understanding 
and it is very doubtful whether such a use of natural law can be said to be in 
line with Paul's idea that what the law requires is written on the hearts of the 
Gentiles in Romans 2:14-16, as is often claimed. 

God has not written “the law” in the hearts of the Gentiles, in the sense that they 
have by nature a universal principle to which to subject life and from which to draw 
conclusions as to how they ought to live. He has written “the works of the law” in 
their hearts so that, if they do otherwise in the concrete situation, they are aware 
that they have done evil. . . . When they act contrary to the right, and seek to 
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justify themselves before others and even before themselves, they know within 

themselves what the faet really is . 92 

It should be clear also that Paul’s purpose here is a negative one; he wants to 
show that when the Gentiles perish as sinners (v. 12) they will be without 
excuse before God because of God’s revelation through their conscience. The 
Gentiles have enough moral knowledge to provide a sufficient basis for 
ethics. 93 

At the same time another development that was to give prominence to the 
Decalogue was underway in the postapostolic church. In reaction to Mar- 
cion’s radical separation of law and gospel and his use of Paul to substantiate 
it, there developed a view of the law and Paul’s teaching concerning it which 
was concerned above all to emphasize the continuity' and unity' of law ; and 
gospel. One of the major means of achieving this end was to attempt to show 
that Paul’s critique of the law was not to be understood as a critique of the law 
as a whole. This is perhaps most fully developed in Tertullian with whom the 
moral and ceremonial distinction comes into its own. 94 He claims that only 
the ceremonial aspect of the law is done away with; its moral aspect continues 
and is amplified ( De Pudicitia 6:3-5). In A dversus ]udaeos 2:7-9 he can go 
on to relate this to the “natural law” concept by arguing not only that the law 7 
is secondary to the promise but that the detailed Mosaic legislation is secon- 
dary to the fundamental natural law 7 of the Decalogue and also that the prior 
faith and righteousness of Abraham was inconceivable w ithout that natural 
law 95 

In the light of their views of the Decalogue one might expect early Chris- 
tian writers to have treated the Sabbath commandment as eternally binding 
and to have attempted to argue that it was part of natural law for all people. 
Phis, however, was a much later development in Sabbatarian argumentation 
and in general the Sabbath discussion of the fathers not only rejects the 
Sabbath as temporary, treating it along with other Mosaic ceremonial regula- 
tions, but also fails to notice the issue raised by the Sabbath commandment 
being in fact part of that Decalogue they treat as “natural law.” As R. J. 
Bauckham observes, “With the exception of Pseudo-Barnabas no Christian 
writer before Tertullian (De Pud. 5) refers to the Sabbath commandment as 
part of the Decalogue.” 96 While the great majority 7 of Jewish Christians in 
continuity with the New Testament period retained Sabbath observance, 
there is certainly evidence of other Jewish Christians who had become 
“strong” and taken a Pauline view. 97 Ignatius rejected Sabbath keeping, see- 
ing it as having become outmoded together with the w'hole Jew ish religion (cf. 
M agn. 8-10) and expecting Jewish Christians to be “strong” and take the 
same approach. 98 This was a common attitude among second-century writ- 
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ers." Indeed, the “strong'' Jewish Christians in interaction with their 
“weaker" brethren who insisted on Sabbath observance produced a 
metaphorical interpretation of the Sabbath where instead of applying to physi- 
cal rest, it applied to abstinence from sin, and that not just on one day but 
every day. 100 A similar interpretation is also to be found in the writings of 
Justin, Irenaeus, Ptolemaeus, and Tertullian. 101 In Irenaeus this sort of spir- 
itual and internalizing approach goes along with his recognition that the 
teaching of Christ in the Sermon on the Mount surpassed the teaching of the 
law. It is significant that this approach seems to have influenced Gentile- 
Christian Sabbath observance in the third and fourth centuries, so that while 
observing the seventh day, such Christians did not treat it as a day of physical 
rest but as a day of spiritual service to God (cf. Ps. -Ignatius, Magn. 9:2). 
Though the Epistle of Barnabas 15 interprets the Sabbath commandment in 
a unique typological fashion to mean holy living in the future Sabbath age, 
the notion of eschatological rest was not generally associated with the in- 
terpretation of the Mosaic Sabbath in this or other ways. 

The Epistle of Barnabas is one of the few writings to treat the Sabbath as 
part of the Decalogue and to treat it as eternally binding; but it resolves this by 
reinterpreting the commandment in its unusual typological fashion. Tertul- 
lian also connects the Sabbath with the Decalogue and treats the literal 
meaning as part of the passing Mosaic legislation applied only to Israel and see 
its permanent meaning in the light of the ongoing significance of the Deca- 
logue as moral law, as metaphorical in terms of holy living. Bauckham may 
well be right in his suggestion that the general inconsistency of second- 
century writers in not bringing together their views of the eternal moral nature 
of the Decalogue and the temporal nature of the literal Sabbath derives from 
their not thinking of the Decalogue as a hard and fast category involving every 
one of the Ten Commandments but more as the paraphrase of the last five 
commandments commonly used in Christian paraenesis. 102 Judging in terms 
of what we have seen of the attitude of the New Testament writers, the 
majority of second-century writers seenvto have been sound in their instinct 
to treat the Sabbath as a temporary Mosaic institution, but to have introduced 
a confusing motif in their attempt to see the continuing significance of the 
Decalogue in “natural law” categories, which were not adequate for explain- 
ing the different attitudes of the New Testament writers to the Mosaic law. 103 

The observance of the Sabbath among some Gentile Christians, for which 
there is evidence in the third and fourth centuries but which appears to have 
ceased in the fifth century, should be noted here. Respect for the Sabbath 
found expression in the prohibition of fasting on Saturday and especially in 
public worship on that day as well as on the Lord's Day. Interestingly enough, 
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however, the motivation for this appears not to have been obedience to the 
Sabbath commandment by cessation from work, which was looked on as 
“Judaizing,” but rather Saturday was seen as a memorial of the first creation 
and Christ’s part in it, while Sunday commemorated the inauguration of the 
second creation through Christ. 104 

The Lord s Day 

The Prominence and Observance of the First Day 
in Early Christian Literature 

The first day of the week is the only day, apart from the Sabbath, to receive 
explicit attention in the New Testament. It figures prominently, of course, in 
the Resurrection narratives of all four Gospels. The terminology of “the first 
day of the week” occurs in Matthew 28:1, emphatically in Mark 16:2, where 
the narrative had already begun with “and when the sabbath was past” in 
(16:1) but then begins again with “and very early on the first day of the week.” 
It is used also in Luke 24:1 and John 20:1 to introduce the account of the 
Resurrection. In addition, Luke wants to make clear that the appearances to 
the two on the road to Emmaus and to the eleven were on that same day. John 
underlines that Jesus’ appearance to the gathered disciples was “on the eve- 
ning of that day, the first day of the week” (20:19), and that another appear- 
ance to the disciples, with Thomas present, took place on the first day of the 
following week, “eight days later” (20:26). 

It may be that in regard to the day of the Resurrection itself, this emphatic 
dating is simply because the events in fact transpired on that day and that this 
was important for showing the fulfillment of the third-day prediction (cf. the 
mention of this in close proximity to the “first-day” dating in Matt. 27:62-66 
and Luke 26:7). But it could also well be that the emphasis on the first day, 
particularly John’s linking of this with the appearances to the gathered disci- 
ples, was preserved in the traditions and by the evangelists because this day 
had taken on a particular significance in the life of the church. If on other 
grounds it can be shown that Christian worship is likely to have taken place 
particularly on the first day of the week and in connection with the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, then the circular reasoning involved in this view of the Resur- 
rection accounts would be perfectly natural. The influence would run both 
ways; on the one hand, that the Resurrection occurred on the first day would 
affect Christian worship practices, and, on the other, the practice of worship 
on the first day would mean that the mention of the first day in connection 
with the Resurrection appearances would be held to be significant and pre- 
served. 105 That not only the Resurrection but also the outpouring of the Spirit 
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at the feast of Pentecost took place on the first day of the week is possible. But 
this would be only if Sadducean methods of chronological reckoning con- 
cerning the Jewish festivals prevailed in the year of the crucifixion, and it is 
more likely that Pharisaic methods of reckoning were used. 

The New Testament evidence for the prominence of the first day in con- 
nection with Christian worship (Acts 20:7, 1 Cor. 16:2 and Rev. 1:10) is 
scanty but, when taken together with that of the postapostolic period, it points 
us clearly in one direction. Acts 20:7 with its mention of the gathering to 
break bread “on the first day of the week,” is a reference to a Sunday and not 
to a Saturday assembly . 106 Luke’s account makes only this passing reference, 
but the specific mention of the first day together with the purpose of the 
evening meeting being to break bread suggests that this was a regular occur- 
rence in the church at Troas, and the narrative with its talk of staying for seven 
days in Troas and of Paul’s intention to depart the next morning reads as 
though Paul deliberately planned to address all the believers when they as- 
sembled for their weekly meeting . 107 The putting aside of funds for the 
collection for the Jerusalem church, which Paul requires “on the first day of 
every week” (1 Cor. 16:2), is not directly connected with public worship, for 
this was to be done privately (7 rap ’eavTCp). Yet the question remains why 
Paul specifies the first day of the week for the carrying out of this task. Since 
there is no evidence that this was payday, it must be assumed, unless there was 
no reason at all for singling out this particular day, that there was some other 
factor which distinguished this day from others as the most appropriate . 108 
The most likely factor remains that this was in fact the day for the Corinthians’ 
regular assembly for worship. Revelation 1:10 adds to this somewhat sparse 
evidence by indicating that the title of “Lord’s Day” had been conferred on 
the first day of the week. That Lord’s Day is the designation for Sunday rather 
than the eschatological day of the Lord, Easter, or the Sabbath, Bauckham 
has convincingly argued . 109 There is unambiguous evidence in such docu- 
ments as the Acts of Peter, the Acts of Paul and the E pistula Apostolorum as 
well as in the Valentinian text preserved by Clement (cf. Exc. ex Theod. 63) 
and Dionysius of Corinth’s letter to bishop Soter of Rome (cf. Eusebius, HE 
4:23:11) that from the second half of the second century Sunday was called 
KvpLocKi 7 . Though not totally unambiguous, the earlier postapostolic refer- 
ences in Didache 14:1, Ignatius, Magnesians 9:1 and the Gospel of Peter 35 
and 50 point strongly to Sunday being in view. It is highly unlikely that John 
writing to the churches of the province of Asia at the end of the first century 
would use KvpLOLK'b ripiepa (“the Lord’s Day”) to mean some different day, so 
that Revelation 1:10 provides evidence from the New Testament that by this 
time, at least in the churches of Asia Minor, the first day of the week had 
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become regularly observed in the Christian church and was distinctive 
enough to be graced with the title of the Lord’s Day. 

Evidence for Sunday observance over and above that connected with the 
title Lord’s Day in the second century begins with the Epistle of Barnabas 
(15:9) and then Justin (cf. I A poi 67:7; Dial. 41:4) and continues until the 
time of Clement of Alexandria (cf. Strom. 5:106:2), and from then on refer- 
ences to Sunday worship are even more plentiful. None of these writings 
treats Sunday observance as a recent innovation but assumes it as the regular 
practice of the church. But when did this practice begin? Certainly the evi- 
dence points to Sunday observance having spread with the expansion of the 
church during the period of Paul’s Gentile mission. It is unlikely, however, 
that Sunday observance was an innovation in the Pauline churches, otherwise 
this would have met the disapproval of the apostle’s Judaizing opponents and 
of this there is no trace in the correspondence. It is more likely that some 
gathering of the first day of the week was already practiced by Palestinian 
Jewish Christians, for, after all, their communities needed some time for 
regular worship over and above the attendance at the temple or synagogue and 
the observance of Sabbath practices, and that after meeting every day (Acts 
2:46) was no longer feasible the first day came to the fore as particularly 
appropriate for the assembly of believers. The majority of Jewish Christians in 
Palestine and many in the diaspora may well have kept the Sabbath and also 
met with their fellow believers in Christ for worship at some time on the 
following day. 110 

The Significance of the First Day 

As we have seen from the Resurrection narratives, the terminology of “the 
first day” is immediately reminiscent of the day of the Resurrection, and the 
Christian assembly on the first day attested to in Acts 20:7 and hinted at by 
1 Corinthians 16:2 is bound to have been associated with Christ’s resurrec- 
tion. As Bauckham concludes, “We are unlikely to have any record of a stage 
in the Christian observance of Sunday before that at which it was understood 
to be the weekly worship of the risen Lord on the weekly recurrence of the day 
of his Resurrection.” 11 1 Of the New Testament texts it is only Revelation 1:10 
with its designation of the first day as the Lord’s Day that can indicate the 
theological significance that was attached to this day. The lordship of Christ 
had become particularly associated with the first day of the week and the 
significance of that lordship in the Apocalypse can inform our understanding 
of the significance John and his readers would have attached to lordship in 
connection with the day. Bauckham’s conclusions are particularly helpful. 112 
Lordship or sovereignty is perhaps the central theme of the Apocalypse, and in 
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the context of chapter 1 and of the whole book with its depiction of the 
conflict of sovereignties, Lord’s Day has profound connotations. Again the 
Resurrection is certainly involved, for 1:10 introduces the vision of the risen 
Christ and Christ's lordship is dependent on the initial but decisive victory of 
the Resurrection (cf. for example 1:5, 18; 2:8). Seen in the context of the 
book's conflict of sovereignties, one of whose forms was the persecution pro- 
voked by the imperial cult, the Lord's Day could well have been regarded as in 
contrast to the monthly Emperor’s Day and as that day when believers wor- 
ship their lord who is in fact not only “the firstborn of the dead" but in 
consequence “the ruler of kings on earth" (1:5). The concepts of lordship and 
worship are intimately connected, and the visions received by John on the 
Lord's Day were to be read aloud in the churches' gatherings for worship, 
which would also have been on that day. Worship expresses the Christian 
community’s recognition of its Lord and marks the church out as His particu- 
lar sphere of lordship, and this again makes it appropriate for the day for 
worship to be known as the Lord's Day. 

Worship of Christ as Lord and in commemoration of His Resurrection is 
also the central feature in the significance given to Sunday in the postapostolic 
writings. The early second-century references closest to the Apocalypse in 
date indicate that the churches clearly regarded Sunday worship as a celebra- 
tion of the resurrection of Christ on the first day of the week (cf. Barn. 1 5:9, 
Ignatius, Magn . 9:1 and Gospel of Peter 35, 50). 113 Other titles for the day 
besides Lord's Day were exploited for their significance, including the pagan 
“day of the sun" (cf. Justin, I Apol. 67:7) and the eschatological “eighth day" 
(cf. especially Barnabas 15:9). The “eighth day" not only evoked the 
superiority of Christianity over Judaism with its seventh day but was under- 
stood to prefigure the eighth day of the apocalyptic world week, that is, the 
world to come. In Valentinian Gnosticism the temporal eighth day or Lord's 
Day became associated with the spatial ogdoad and thereby with the concept 
of rest, for the cosmic ogdoad, the sphere of the divine, was seen as the resting 
place of the soul (cf. Clement, Exc. ex Theod. 63:1; Epistle of the Apostles 
18). 

Mention of the Sabbath as part of the significance of the first day is con- 
spicuous by its absence from both the New Testament and second-century 
literature. Not only is there no hint of Sabbath significance about the three 
New Testament references that suggest first-day worship, but it is also incon- 
ceivable either that Jewish Christians already participating fully in Israel's 
Sabbath observance should or could set aside the first day of the week to 
observe in the same way or that they simply transferred their Sabbath practice 
to the first day. The first day practice preserved in Acts 20:7 has reference to 
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only part of the day, the evening, after the regular day’s work had finished. 
Besides, the Jewish Sabbath was such a central institution that any major 
change in its observance, such as this, would have attracted widescale atten- 
tion and persecution for those who perpetrated it, and yet there is no trace of 
this. 114 Nor does it appear at all plausible that Gentile churches would have 
introduced the notion that the first day was to be treated as the Sabbath. They 
would know that Jewish believers were observing the seventh day, and such a 
move would be the cause of great disunity. If Paul had taught such a thing in 
his Gentile churches it is inexplicable that in his discussion of keeping Sab- 
baths he did not use the trump card that such days had been replaced by the 
Christian Sabbath of the first day. If his churches understood at all the 
teaching he did give about days or Sabbaths, it is hardly likely that they would 
have transferred the concept of the distinctive sanctity of a day to the first day 
of the week. It cannot be argued that the New Testament itself provides 
warrant for the belief that since the Resurrection God appointed the first day 
to be observed as the Sabbath. 115 

Though in the postapostolic period the first day was occasionally compared 
to the Jewish seventh day, and though it was regarded as a festival of the 
Resurrection to be celebrated, there is no clear evidence of any Sabbath 
transference theology, whereby the first day of the week was to be observed as 
a day of literal rest and such observance associated with obedience to the 
fourth commandment. Rather than an attempt to adopt it, there was a 
polemic against such literal observance of the Sabbath as idleness and inactiv- 
ity (cf. Justin, Dial. 12:3; Irenaeus, Epideixis 96; Ps. -Ignatius, Magn. 9:2). 
Even after Sunday had become a day free from work after Constantine’s 
legislation in a.d. 321 there was little attempt to provide theological support for 
this in terms of a transference of Sabbath obligations. Eusebius’ commentary 
on Psalm 91, which is the first extant work to assert that the Sabbath has been 
transferred to Sunday, does this on the basis of the priests’ activity in worship 
rather than on the basis of the prohibitions of the fourth commandment 
concerning work. 116 Bauckham can go so far as to claim that “in spite of the 
Constantinian legislation it is clear that true Sabbatarianism was a medieval, 
not a patristic, development.” 117 

The Normativeness of Observance of the First Day 

The New Testament foundations for the church’s practice of Sunday wor- 
ship are not as numerous or as detailed as might be desired, but even if we 
agree that they do point clearly in the direction of establishing that with the 
impact of the Gentile mission the observance of the first day spread and had 
become a regular practice of the church by the end of the first century, would 
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this be sufficient to establish the normativeness of this custom for the church? 
There are certainly other apostolic and early church practices that are not 
considered binding on the church. And if appeal is made to early church 
practice, what about the diversity of its practice on this issue, with some parts 
of the church continuing to observe the Sabbath alongside a probable in- 
creasing recognition of the distinctiveness of the first day for worship? Would 
it not be sufficient to regard seventh-day rest or first-day worship or both as 
instructive traditions evidenced in the apostolic and postapostolic church that 
later generations of believers are free to adopt or reject as they wish? 

An attempt to answer these questions involves some evaluation of the place 
and status of the tradition of the early church. In the case of first-day worship 
this tradition is essential in enabling us to see the significance of the isolated 
New Testament data and to fit it into an interpretive pattern in order to trace 
the church's emerging practice. Some would be inclined to give the clearer 
postcanonical evidence more authoritative status and accept Sunday worship 
as normative on that basis. When the Protestant reformers, however, wanted 
to make Scripture uniquely authoritative for faith and practice, they tended to 
reduce the significance of the first day to a merely convenient institution. 
Though they are not always clear, Luther (and the Confession of Augsburg) 
and Calvin treat the weekly day of worship not as a matter of necessity or 
religious obligation but rather as useful in the practical ordering of church 
life. Ursinus, who held that there was a continuing moral obligation in regard 
to the Sabbath, nevertheless regarded the day on which the obligation was 
carried out as a “thing indifferent." Though the reformers were seeking ca- 
nonical sanction for a practice before considering it to be normative, they may 
well have overlooked the significance of Revelation 1:10 in this regard. 118 
That the first day of the week was given the title Lord's Day suggests a matter 
of far greater import than convenience or practicality. But how does Scripture 
provide a norm in this area? Which of its descriptive statements can have 
normative force, and why? If to set a normative pattern an imperative in the 
New Testament is required, then observance of the first day of the week does 
not come into the category of normative patterns of practice, and by itself 
apostolic practice is not sufficient to constitute a command carrying apostolic 
authority. 119 Yet Revelation 1 : 1C, as we have suggested, does provide more 
promising data. True, the designation “Lord's Day" in that reference is inci- 
dental rather than being part of the primary didactic intent of the writer, but 
we are not using this passing reference in order to establish a precedent but to 
show that a precedent had already been set in the practice of at least John's 
churches and evidently met with his approval. So in the case of worship on 
the first day of the week we have a pattern that is repeated in the New 
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Testament, and as is shown by Revelation 1:10, the pattern had become 
established. Furthermore, as the designation “Lord's Day" indicates, this 
pattern was undergirded by the theological rationale of Christ's lordship 
demonstrated in His Resurrection on the first day of the week. Although we 
have evidence for this pattern from only some parts of the early church, its 
rationale is not one that was applicable only to those parts or indeed applicable 
only to the early church period but one that remains applicable throughout 
the church's life. Hence the practice of Sunday worship can be said to be not 
merely one that recommends itself because it bears the mark of antiquity but 
one that, though not directly commanded, lays high claim to bearing the 
mark of canonical authority. 

It might still be claimed that another pattern, specifically observance of the 
seventh-day Sabbath, also has New Testament canonical status. Have we not 
already shown that Jewish Christians continued to observe the Sabbath during 
New Testament times? But whether this practice is actually sanctioned by a 
canonical writer is another matter. We have disputed that this is the force of 
Matthew 24:20, and although Acts does suggest some Sabbath observance, 
Turner has argued (above) that Luke 

has very little sympathy with the theologically nomist pattern observed by the 
church until the incoming of the Gentiles. For him, the law-transcending admis- 
sion of the Gentiles to the church (which first brought the claims of Christ and of 
the law into real conflict) was the logical outworking of Jesus’ attitude to the law. 120 

The closest the seventh-day Sabbath of the early Christians comes to being 
given canonical status is in Paul's tolerance of its observance by Jewish Chris- 
tians (cf. Rom. 14). Even this has to be qualified, however, for Paul would 
assume that it was primarily Jewish Christians who were likely to pursue this 
option and, as a Jewish Christian himself, he clearly believes his own law-free 
stance to be more enlightened. This element of diversity in the canonical data 
does indicate that we should be as flexible and tolerant as Paul in regard to 
those who wish to practice seventh-day Sabbath observance, as long as they do 
not make such observance a condition for salvation or fellowship. At the same 
time, it is our position that the main direction in which the New Testament 
evidence moves is towards first-day worship, and that this practice is given 
explicit canonical approval. The other practice of some Christians, observ- 
ance of a first-day Sabbath, although again from the perspective of Romans 14 
to be tolerated, cannot appeal to the canon for precedent, it should be noted, 
and, as we shall show in the next section of this chapter, is a compromise 
theological position fraught with difficulties. 

Given these conclusions about the canonical status of first-day worship, a 
further question arises about how such an attitude to the first day of the week, 
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which seems to be demanded by the title Lord’s Day, can be squared with the 
position which Paul approves in Romans 14:5 that no day is to be regarded as 
more or less sacred than another. The Reformers, as we have seen, avoided 
the dilemma and refuted any charges that they were judaizing in observing a 
day by treating Sunday as a merely convenient day and holding that any day of 
the week could serve the same purpose. If, however, we hold that the first day 
is the appropriate day because of its association with the resurrected Lord and 
its claim to canonical status, then some attempt has to be made to explain 
how it can be said that in the new dispensation no day has special sanctity (for 
all days are sacred and devoted to the Lord), and yet that one day still plays a 
distinctive role in this new era. Origen’s solution was to argue that the perfect 
Christian continually and every day is keeping the Lord’s Day, but the major- 
ity of Christians who have not yet reached this stage of attainment still need 
weekly observance as a reminder of spiritual things. However, this division 
into two classes of Christians is hardly a satisfactory solution. Nor is the usual 
response that in his statements Paul had only Jewish holy days in mind and 
was not considering developments in the life of the church any more satisfac- 
tory. 121 This ignores the fact that the principle of which Paul approves in 
Romans 14 is a general one that has far broader application than merely to the 
institutions of Judaism. 

Perhaps two factors need to be borne in mind in relating the Pauline view of 
days to the title Lord’s Day. First, a development seems to have taken place 
within the New Testament period, so that although first-day worship was 
practiced in the Pauline churches where it was an emerging custom, the day 
does not yet appear to have acquired the distinctiveness that earned it the title 
of Lord’s Day in Johannine circles by the end of the first century. Second, 
there need be no incompatibility about the stages of this process, for the Lord’s 
Day need not be understood in terms of a sacred day. As R. J. Bauckham has 
pointed out in his study of the usage of the term /cupia/co*?, there is a certain 
vagueness in the relation to the Lord implied in the term. 122 The day can be 
said to be the Lord’s because it is the appropriate day for worshiping Him, and 
this is significantly different from the view that sees the day, by analogy with 
the Jewish Sabbath, as a full twenty-four hour period belonging to the Lord in 
a distinct way from that in which all the Christian’s time belongs to the Lord. 
Whereas the latter is in conflict with the sentiment approved in Romans 14:5, 
the former need by no means be. There is a sense in which all of life should 
be a prayer, and yet a recognition of this does not detract from the need for 
specific prayers at specific times. Similarly the notion that all of one’s time is 
devoted to the Lord does not detract from the necessity of specific worship at 
specific times. To claim that specifically Sunday is the appropriate day for a 
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gathering of the Christian community for worship is not to imply that some- 
how in itself that day is holy. 

An Evaluation of Sabbath-transference Theology and 
of the Significance of the Fourth Commandment in 
the Light of the Debates of Church History 
What had earlier been seen simply as the preference to have rest from work on 
Sunday in order to be able to worship as much as possible, a natural and 
legitimate development in the life of the church and one that was facilitated 
by Constantine’s decree, had become by the seventh century a requirement of 
abstinence from servile work for the whole day. It was the attempt to give this 
idea of rest for worship on the Lord’s Day a theological rationale and to make 
it mandatory on a biblical basis that led in the direction of Sabbath- 
transference theology. The biblical and theological grounds adduced took the 
form of the notion first that the Lord’s Day was analogous to the Sabbath and 
then that the requirements of the fourth commandment concerning Sabbath 
rest had been transferred to the observance of the Christian Sunday. 123 By the 
central place he had given to the abiding validity of the ten commandments 
for Christian moral theology Augustine had paved the way for the first full- 
scale theological justification of Sabbath transference, that of Thomas 
Aquinas. Aquinas’ formulation of the issues were in turn determinative for the 
Reformers who did not break with his basic premises, though Luther and Cal- 
vin resisted their logic, and for both Puritan Sabbatarianism and nineteenth 
century English Sabbatarianism, which continued the tradition of Sabbath- 
transference theology. 

Since a similar type of thinking about Sunday is still widespread in Chris- 
tian circles, 124 it will be helpful to isolate the most important elements in this 
tradition in order to show why it is mistaken both in its basic approach and 
premises and often in working out such premises consistently once they have 
been accepted. 125 The view that the Sabbath is a creation ordinance is fre- 
quently part of this tradition, but since it is not necessarily so, and since the 
view has been discussed earlier it will not be taken up again here. The four 
principal elements to be discussed are (1) natural law (2) the centrality of the 
Decalogue as the summary of both natural and revealed moral law (3) the 
moral and ceremonial distinction in regard to the fourth commandment and 
(4) the application of the Sabbath commandment to the Lord’s Day on the 
grounds that both days involve the principle of rest for worship. 

(1) The Sabbath was seen as part of natural law and its observance held to 
be a moral precept discoverable by human reason without the aid of special 
revelation. Aquinas seems to have held that natural law required the setting 
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apart of a regular time for divine worship, while Zanchius went further, 
believing that nature taught that all should devote one day in seven to public 
worship. How the ratio of one in seven rather than one in six or one in eight 
can be established simply from nature is not demonstrated, and English 
Sabbatarian thinkers soon saw the problems with this and moved away from 
attempts to establish the Sabbath as such as natural law to the more general 
view that nature simply required some time for worship on the part of hu- 
manity. However, this more general view operates in terms of human nature 
as it ought to be, not human nature as it is, as the norm, and this particular 
law of time for divine worship presupposes acceptance of a theistic world view, 
so that it is certainly disputable whether it qualifies as natural law discoverable 
by human reason as it is and without the aid of special revelation. One 
problem with the theological version of natural law is that since it holds that 
natural law is dependent on God for its existence, it has difficulty in holding at 
the same time that knowledge of that law is independent of the knowledge of 
God. Whatever evaluation may be made of recent attempts to rehabilitate a 
Christian version of natural law in regard to such ethical principles as justice 
and equity, 126 this difficulty seems overwhelming in the case of the principle 
of worship, and is certainly an illustration of the way in which a changed 
religious and intellectual climate has a habit of exposing the inapplicability of 
earlier formulations of natural law. It is somewhat surprising to the present- 
day student that the natural law argument in Sabbatarian theology was tradi- 
tionally formulated in terms of worship rather than, as it is often formulated in 
more recent literature, in terms of rest. It is certainly a more defensible 
argument that it is a natural law that all people need regular rest. However, 
this would not be a sufficient argument for a Sabbatarian, who would have to 
contend in addition that this rest has to be of the duration of a day and has to 
be observed one day in seven rather than one day in six, eight or ten, conten- 
tions that fail to stand without some appeal to special revelation. 

(2) In practice, in Sabbatarian theology this appeal was always made to the 
Decalogue, and arguments from natural law cannot be separated from the 
belief that natural law was reducible to the Decalogue, so that the Decalogue 
was seen as a summary both of natural law and revealed moral law. Sabbath 
transfer theology has relied primarily on attempts to show the binding nature 
of the Decalogue as moral law. The notion of natural law was one weapon in 
the armory; and in discussing views of the Decalogue in the postapostolic 
church this essay has already pointed to some of the weaknesses of this par- 
ticular weapon and to the problems of combining an emphasis on the De- 
calogue with natural law. When, however, English Sabbatarians shifted their 
focus from the Decalogue’s relation to natural law and treated it as “positive” 
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moral law, binding on all, they could treat the requirements of the fourth 
commandment as involving not just some time but one whole day in 
seven. 127 In our treatment of the biblical material it has been emphasized, 
however, that this sort of use of the Decalogue is unhistorical and detaches it 
from its place as part of the Mosaic law and covenant, which has now been 
fulfilled and transcended in Christ, and that the attitude of the New Testa- 
ment writers toward the law is by no means one that is best explicated in terms 
of the perpetuity of the Decalogue as universally binding moral law. Such a 
position is certainly not “antinomian,” for it does not hold that obedience to 
the law of God is not required of Christian believers; it simply questions the 
assumption of Sabbatarians that that law is the Ten Commandments. It holds 
rather that God has given a later and further expression of His moral character 
and will in the person of Christ and in the teaching of His apostles, and to 
these, believers must be obedient, and that the earlier expression of God's will 
in the Decalogue is partial and historically conditioned and binding only in so 
far as it is reaffirmed by its fulfillment in the life, death and resurrection of 
Christ and by the teaching of the New Testament writers. The major part of 
the Decalogue is reaffirmed in this way, but not the fourth commandment; so 
the Decalogue is not binding moral law qua decalogue. Those Sabbatarians 
who held that it was, and particularly those, like Bownde, who held that the 
whole Decalogue was binding as moral law and contained “nothing ceremo- 
nial, nothing typical, nothing to be abrogated" 128 were extremely hard pressed 
to explain why they were not observing the seventh-day Sabbath. To become 
a seventh-day Sabbatarian is the only consistent course of action for any one 
who holds that the whole Decalogue is binding as moral law. 

(3) At this point, however, the moral and ceremonial distinction in regard 
to the law is called into play by proponents of a Sabbath-transference theology 
and becomes a necessity if seventh-day Sabbatarian conclusions are to be 
avoided. It is argued that the ceremonial aspect of the fourth commandment 
lies in its specification of the seventh day, while its moral aspect is held to 
involve the setting apart of one day in seven for the worship of God with the 
abstention from all “servile work" for that purpose. It has already been shown, 
however, that the moral and ceremonial distinction developed in the post- 
apostolic period is not one that can do justice to the New Testament writers' 
attitudes to the law, which can be summed up rather in terms of an interplay 
between continuity and discontinuity in regard to the law as a whole with the 
decisive factor being the relation of the Mosaic Law to the new expression of 
God's will in Christ and the new situation brought about by His death and 
Resurrection. If the apostles, and for that matter the Jerusalem Council, held 
to some form of a moral and ceremonial distinction in relation to the fourth 
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commandment, their silence about its binding moral nature is inexplicable. If 
Sabbath observance on these grounds is binding for present day Christians, 
should it not have been equally so for the first generation of Gentile Chris- 
tians, and if so, why did the aposdes fail to teach this? 

The moral and ceremonial distinction by itself is not sufficient for building 
a case for a Sabbath-transference theology, for in addition its proponents need 
to be able to show that the moral aspect of the fourth commandment is now to 
be obeyed on a different day, the first day of the week instead of the seventh. 
Again, however, it has been shown that this change of day claim has no 
biblical evidence to support it. The meager New Testament evidence we have 
is sufficient only to justify the practice of worship at some time on the first day 
of the week, but there is not a hint anywhere in the documents that observ- 
ance of the first day in this way was connected with any requirement to abstain 
from work on this day. 129 If it be argued that the occurrence on the first day of 
the Resurrection as the foretaste and pledge of future Sabbath rest attracted 
actual Sabbath observance to that day, it can still be asked why the Resurrec- 
tion could not have been celebrated on the Sabbath, particularly when the 
Sabbath was given as the sign of that future rest. 130 In any case all the 
probabilities are against such a change, for the Jewish Sabbath was so distinc- 
tive and central to Judaism that any attempts in the early church to tamper 
with the day on which it was observed would have led to great controversy, 
and it would be strange indeed that none of the literature of the first and 
second centuries reflects any such controversy. Further, such a change of day 
would have caused not only religious but also social and economic turmoil if 
Jewish Christians had taken their day of rest on a different day and Gentile 
believers had started to take a day of rest on the first day of every week. Again, 
of such turmoil there is not a hint. 131 

(4) Finally, Sabbath-transference theology requires that once the change of 
day has been assumed, the Mosaic Sabbath and the Christian Sunday should 
be seen to have the same principle at the heart of each and so traditionally it 
has been held that both are a day of rest for worship. This, however, is to blur 
the distinction between the Old and New Covenants. It plays down the rigor 
of the Mosaic Sabbath, which was primarily a day of physical rest from work 
rather than a day for special acts of worship, and misinterprets the Christian 
Lord's Day, which was the appropriate day for worship but by no means 
necessarily involved a day of rest. 132 Bullinger, perhaps, obscured the distinc- 
tion between the covenants most fully, as he applied details of Sabbath rest in 
the Old Testament to the New Testament era, including Numbers 1 5 as the 
basis for the Christian magistrate punishing Sabbath breakers, even by 
death. 133 In this he was followed by a number of Puritans. 
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Of course most Sabbatarians have been far more humane and some, like 
the seventeenth-century Anglican Laudians have been fairly loose in their 
requirements and allowed recreation. 134 However, once it has been accepted 
that Sabbath and Sunday are both based on the same principle — the require- 
ment of a day of rest for worship — it may well be questioned whether those 
such as Bownde and the Westminster Assembly were not in fact more consis- 
tent in calling for strictness of application. If the rest was understood as being 
for the purpose of spending as much of the day as possible in worship, then 
they were also more consistent in ruling out recreation on this day. Of course 
such a position leads to all sorts of legalism, but once the premises of Sabbata- 
rian theology have been assumed, it is surely the most consistent. Within this 
framework, and more recently, John Murray has defended the Westminster 
divines' view of the Sabbath as over against that of the Synod of Dordt, which 
pronounced that the fourth commandment was to be observed but not with 
the same strictness. He argues that either one obeys the force of the com- 
mandment as it stands or one does not, and that strictness is really beside the 
point. 135 Happily for the freedom of the believer, most who espouse a 
Sabbath-transference theology have been inconsistent at this point. 

As can be seen, Sabbatarian theology can be criticized from a number of 
angles, but the most basic criticism is that it does justice neither to the biblical 
evidence nor to the perspective of such New Testament writers as Paul, John, 
and the writer to the Hebrews, namely, the perspective that attempts to view 
revelation in the light of the history of salvation, for it ignores the fact that the 
Decalogue is part of the provisional Mosaic Law, which is to be treated as a 
whole and fails to appreciate the impact of the fulfillment of this history of 
salvation in Christ. 

In criticizing Sabbath-transference theology this discussion has emphasized 
the element of discontinuity brought about by the fulfillment of the law in 
Christ and has found no justification from the New Testament or from the 
early church's writings for any continuity that would include the necessity of 
abstinence from work and of physical rest on the Lord's Day. We do, how- 
ever, need to insist on some sort of continuity of force for the fourth com- 
mandment, since this commandment is not simply left in abeyance. In 
fulfilling the law, Christ has reinterpreted it. What force then does the fourth 
commandment have when seen in the light of the new situation inaugurated 
by the fulfillment in Christ, and new situation of which both the New Testa- 
ment writers' interpretation and the practice of the New Testament church are 
a part? 

The Sabbath commandment has positive, though not literal, force when it 
is seen from the perspective of the interwoven motifs of eschatological rest, 
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salvation rest, mortification and the intensification of the Old Testament 
commandments, motifs found both in the New Testament and in later Chris- 
tian writers. In John 5, the interpretation of the Sabbath commandment is 
linked with the notion of eschatological rest, and in Hebrews 4, Sabbath 
observance (cra/S/Saricr/Aos) is reinterpreted in connection with an es- 
chatological exposition of the significance of Genesis 2:2-3. When this 
framework is introduced the physical rest enjoined by the fourth command- 
ment can be viewed as a pointer to future eschatological rest, God's method of 
instructing His people that they were to enter into the rest He had prepared for 
them. The consummation of this rest will involve the removal of all curse on 
work and the participation in that state of completion experienced by God 
after His creative work. For the believer, looking back from the vantage point 
of God's completion of His redemptive work in His Son, the eschatological 
rest to which the Sabbath points has now been given a christological stamp, 
and already been opened up for enjoyment. 136 During the second century, 
with the exception of the E pistula Apostolorum it was only the gnostics who 
dealt with both the "already" and the “not yet" aspects of this eschatological 
rest in their reflection on the Sabbath. Most writers concentrated on the 
future world Sabbath of the age to come, a concept connected with Genesis 
2:2-3 in Jewish thought, and saw the literal Mosaic Sabbath as a type of this. 
In the Fathers this 

eschatological rest, either in the millennial kingdom or in eternity, is understood 
not so much as rest opposed to work, but as rest opposed to the burdensomeness and 
struggle of this world, or the enjoyment of the fruits of the work of salvation, or the 
attainment of the goal of the vision of God, free from the burden of sin and the 
flesh, or participation in God’s own Sabbath rest. 137 

For Augustine the eternal Sabbath was where "‘we shall be still and see, we 
shall see and we shall love; we shall love and we shall praise" (De Civ. Dei. 
22:30). All of these notions are in line with the eschatological rest of Genesis 2 
and Hebrews 4 and when the fourth commandment is heard with them in 
mind, it speaks to the believer of the richness of that which God has in store 
for him or her through Christ. Calvin maintains this eschatological perspec- 
tive when he writes, “It would seem, therefore, that the Lord through the 
seventh day sketched for his people the coming perfection of his Sabbath in 
the last day, to make them aspire to this perfection by unceasing meditation 
upon the sabbath throughout life" (Institutes 2:8:30). 

The concept of eschatological rest, of course, merges into that of salvation 
rest, particularly when its “already" aspect is in focus. Because of Christ's 
fulfillment of the Sabbath, the old categories are reinterpreted in terms of 
salvation. This “includes the good news of deliverance, liberation and for- 
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giveness brought by the mighty works and preaching of Jesus (Luke 4), release 
from the burden of the law (Matt. 11), the accomplishment of eschatological 
salvation with its giving of life (John 5), the fulfillment of the divine rest of 
Genesis 2:2-3, which was intended for humanity to share (John 5 and Heb. 3, 
4), and that salvation rest as a present heavenly reality entered by believing 
and ceasing from one’s own works (Heb. 3, 4). In short the physical rest of the 
Old Testament Sabbath has become the salvation rest of the true Sabbath.” 138 
When set in the perspective of salvation the fourth commandment again 
receives a christological focus and speaks of the true spiritual rest Christ has 
already brought, which the believer can now enjoy. The notion that in Christ 
the true Sabbath rest had become present does not come into its own in later 
Christian thought until the fourth century. Then we find Epiphanius writing, 
“Therefore that sabbath prescribed by the law has retained its validity until his 
arrival; but after it has been abolished, he (God) has given (us) the great 
sabbath, which is the Lord himself; he is our rest and our sabbath observance” 
( Haer . 8:6:8). Similarly Gregory the Great can state, “We spiritually under- 
stand and we construe in a spiritual sense what we find written about the 
sabbath, for sabbath means rest. But as our true sabbath we have our redeemer 
and Lord Jesus Christ” (E p. 13:1). Augustine’s “spiritual sabbath” can be seen 
as a further development of the concept of salvation rest, emphasizing its 
subjective application. In this way the salvation rest accomplished by Christ is 
that rest in God without which the human heart remains restless. A person’s 
heart needs to find such a Sabbath in which “delighting in God, he finds a 
true, sure, eternal rest, which he sought in other things but did not find” ( Ep . 
55:18). 

The Sabbath can be regarded in these new ways, but is there not some 
response the believer should make? Is the actual observance of the Sabbath 
also reinterpreted? It has already been shown that this is exactly the point the 
writer to the Hebrews addresses in 4:10. The Sabbath observance (cra/3- 
fioLTicriAbs) in which the New Testament people of God are to participate is to 
enter God’s rest by faith and thereby cease from their own works. Since “faith” 
in Hebrews refers not just to an initial commitment but is an attitude which 
requires perseverance and endurance (cf. 6:11, 12; 10:36ff.; 11), this cessation 
from dead works is not mere inactivity but an ongoing process of dying to self 
and mortification of sinful deeds. Calvin, in particular, saw in this the nature 
of true Sabbath observance and in his commentary on Hebrews 4:10 wrote, 
“What does ceasing from our works mean but the mortification of the flesh, 
when a man renounces himself in order to live to God?” 139 Many before him 
had, however, also taken up the insight of Hebrews in regard to the new 
Sabbath observance. In the second century this is found in the Valentinian 
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Ptolemaeus: “He wishes us to be idle with reference to evil actions” (cf. 
Epiphanius, Pan. 33:3:5:12); and Clement adopts a similar interpretation 
involving the renunciation of evils. In the same way both Tertullian (Adv. 
]ud. 4) and Pseudo- Athanasius ( De sabbatis et circumcisione 4) hold that the 
fourth commandment requires cessation not from work but from sin. At the 
time of the Reformation this interpretation was considered to provide a major 
part of the continued relevance of the Sabbath commandment. The Heidel- 
berg Catechism, for which Ursinus was primarily responsible, also expresses 
the beliefs of Luther and Calvin when it asserts that what God requires in the 
fourth commandment is “that I cease from my evil works all the days of my 
life, allow the Lord to work in me through his Spirit, and thus begin in this 
life the eternal sabbath” (Lord's Day 38). 

This quotation leads into the fourth way in which the Sabbath command- 
ment can be seen as having continuing force, for clearly sanctification cannot 
be confined to one day of the week but involves “all the days of my life.” This 
intensification of the Sabbath commandment so that it can apply to every day 
and the whole of life is a clear strand in its application. It has roots in three 
places in the New Testament. It is a necessary development of the concept of 
cessation from evil works found in Hebrews 4:10; it takes up Paul's view about 
treating all days alike in Romans 14; and it is an extension of the sort of 
interpretation of Old Testament laws found in the Sermon on the Mount to 
the Old Testament Sabbath law. Justin gives this interpretation in Dial. 12:3: 

The new law requires you to keep perpetual sabbath, and you, because you are idle 
for one day, suppose you are pious . . . The Lord our God does not take pleasure in 
such observances; if there is any perjured person or a thief among you, let him cease 
to be so; if any adulterer, let him repent; then he has kept the sweet and true sabbath 
of God. 

He is followed in this by Irenaeus ( Epideixis 96), Tertullian (Adv. Jud. 4), 
Clement ( Str . 7:7), Origen (In Num. Horn. 23:4) and Augustine ( Serm . 8:3; 
33:3; Spirit, et lit. 1:1 5:27). 140 On this interpretation believers obey the fourth 
commandment by devoting all their time to God. Rordorf senses well the 
internalization and intensification of the commandment in accord with the 
method of the Sermon on the Mount, and so paraphrases this Christian 
exposition of the force of the Sabbath law as follows: “You have heard that it 
was said to them of old time, ‘Keep holy the sabbath day’; but I say unto you: 
only he keeps the sabbath who, in the sight of God, keeps holy all the days of 
his life.” 141 Thus whereas the law declared one day out of seven to be holy to 
the Lord, Christ sanctifies all seven days to Himself. 

This discussion has attempted to respect the discontinuity and the con- 
tinuity involved in the fulfillment of the Sabbath in Christ. The temporary 
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and passing nature of the Mosaic Sabbath with its literal rest has been em- 
phasized and yet its continuing significance when reinterpreted in the light 
of its fulfillment has also been suggested. The way in which Christ trans- 
forms the Sabbath law guards against a legalism about a particular day, on 
the one hand, and a lack of concern about relating one’s time to God on the 
other. 


Similarities and Differences Between Sabbath and Lord s Day 

So far the discussion of both the continuity and discontinuity implied in 
God’s new relation in Christ has been in regard to the Sabbath command- 
ment. It is clear, however, that more needs to be said and that even if it is 
agreed that Sunday is the new Christian day for worship and that the Sabbath 
commandment is not to be applied to it, there remains an analogy between 
the two institutions of the Old Testament Sabbath and the New Testament 
Lord’s Day. As with other analogies between Old Testament and New Testa- 
ment institutions, such as circumcision and baptism, passover and Lord’s 
Supper, precision is needed in defining the exact nature of the analogy and 
indicating what are the similarities and what are the differences. 

Perhaps the most obvious similarity is that both Sabbath and Lord’s Day 
recur weekly and involve recognition of some sort of distinctiveness for one 
day in seven. This is not to say that the Old Testament principle was one day 
in seven. Obedience to the Mosaic Law required specifically that the seventh 
day be observed. Nor is it to say that for the Christian church the whole of the 
first day of the week is to be observed in a distinctive way. But once these 
important qualifications are clear, there is still an analogy between Sabbath 
and Sunday on the basis of one day in seven. It is true that the reasons why 
weekly worship became the norm in Christian circles can be given in largely 
practical terms and that once daily corporate worship became impracticable, 
the weekly interval would suggest itself to Jewish Christians as the next most 
appropriate division of time. Gentiles, however, would not necessarily have 
found the Sabbatical division of time either natural or convenient and need 
not have adopted it, and yet they did. Part of the Christian church’s in- 
heritance from Judaism was the concept that in the weekly cycle God had 
stamped a seven day pattern on history. Acts 20:7 — “the first day of the week” 
(77 /xla T(bv craP/SaTO) v) — and 1 Corinthians 16:2 — “the first day of the 
week” (tj fJiia craPParov) — reflect the terminology of Gentile Christian 
churches for Sunday as the first day in the sequence determined by the 
Sabbath. 

Part of the significance of both Sabbath and Lord’s Day lies in their cele- 
bration of redemption. The Sabbath acted as a memorial of God’s redemption 
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of His people from Israel (cf. Deut. 5:15) and the Lord's Day, in its connec- 
tion with the Resurrection, celebrates the climactic aspect of God's redemp- 
tive activity in Christ. Although the link is not made or implied in the 
canonical documents, it was clearly only a short theological step to point out 
that just as the Sabbath commemorated creation (Exod. 20: 1 1), so the first day 
of the week, through its association with the Resurrection, could be seen as a 
memorial of the new creation. Certainly Paul in 1 Corinthians 15 considers 
Christ's resurrection to be both the inauguration and the first fruits of the new 
creation, and it is this conception that informed the Epistle of Barnabas 1 5:9 
and other early Christian literature in their use of “the eighth day" as a 
designation for Sunday, for “the eighth day" was the day of the new world, 
which followed this world's week. 

A further connection between Sabbath and Lord's Day is that what is 
celebrated on the latter, that is, the Resurrection, is a fulfillment of the 
concept of rest embodied in the former. In particular, John 5 indicates that 
cessation from their work of salvation on the part of God and Jesus begins with 
the cross and the Resurrection. 142 Also, the one who is worshiped on the 
Lord's Day is the bringer of the true Sabbath rest of salvation to which the Old 
Testament Sabbath pointed (cf. John 5; Heb. 3-4). 

Again, with regard to the concept of rest, it can be said that both Sabbath 
and Lord's Day prefigure the future rest of the consummation. Just as the 
Sabbath pointed to eschatological rest, so the Resurrection, as foundational to 
the Lord's Day, was seen as a foretaste and guarantee of the future rest of the 
consummation. But again there is a decisive qualification. Both days pre- 
figure eschatological rest but in two different ways. It is not as if the fulfill- 
ment that has taken place in Christ simply leaves the concept of rest intact. 
Rather the fulfillment brings with it a reinterpretation of categories. In the 
Old Testament the literal physical rest of the Sabbath pointed to future rest; 
but since Christ has brought fulfillment in terms of salvation rest, it is the 
present enjoyment of this rest that acts as the foretaste of the consummation 
rest which is to come. In other words, it is the celebration on the Lord's Day 
of the rest we already have through Christ’s resurrection that now anticipates 
and guarantees the rest that is yet to be. 

Sabbath and Sunday are also linked through the notion of worship. 
Though cultic worship was not a primary feature in the institution of the 
Mosaic Sabbath, it did become an emphasis in the later development of the 
Sabbath, particularly in the period of the rise of the synagogue. A number of 
elements in early Christian worship were of course influenced by synagogue 
worship, and since the latter found its focus in Sabbath worship, it is natural 
to see some parallels between Jewish synagogue worship on the Sabbath and 
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Christian worship on the Lord's Day. The continuity here comes through this 
development in the period of the exile and then in the intertestamental period 
rather than from explicit Old Testament data about the centrality of Sabbath 
worship. Eusebius made use of an inconsistent adaptation of this notion of 
continuity through worship to argue for a Sabbath transference view whereby 
the worship of Christians on Sunday was seen as analogous to the activity of 
the priests in worship on the Sabbath. 143 Because in the early church worship 
on the Lord's Day was seen in terms of festal rejoicing, the Lord's Day soon 
came to be compared with the Sabbath in that both could be considered 
festivals. No implications were drawn from this, however, to the effect that 
the Lord's Day, like Old Testament festivals, was to be treated as a day of 
rest. 144 

Finally, there is a striking similarity between Sabbath and Sunday in their 
relation to the concept of lordship. The Old Testament Sabbath, as we have 
seen, was “to the Lord." It was the day Israel's Lord claimed specifically as His 
own and the day on which His people's allegiance to their Lord was acted out. 
It can quite justifiably be called the Old Testament Lord's Day. In the New 
Testament the title KvpiaKT) i)pLkpa distinguished the first day of the week as 
the new Lord's Day, the day on which by their worship the new people of God 
demonstrated their allegiance to Christ's lordship established by the Resurrec- 
tion. Both days then point to God's lordship over time and history but again 
this was exhibited in two different ways. On the Sabbath Lordship was ac- 
knowledged by ceasing from work for the whole day, while on the first day of 
the week it was proclaimed by meeting for worship during part of the day. 

The differences between Sabbath and Sunday have already come to the 
fore, and been explicated, particularly in our evaluation of Sabbath- 
transference theology; so they can simply be enumerated at this stage of the 
discussion. The Mosaic commandment with reference to the Sabbath is not 
applicable to the first day of the week, although, reinterpreted in the light of 
Christ, it is applicable to every day of the week. Whereas observance of the 
Sabbath involved literal physical rest, this is not the purpose of the Christian 
observance of the first day of the week. The primary focus of the Sabbath was 
abstention from work, but observance of the Lord's Day centers in worship of 
the risen Lord. The Old Testament Sabbath was the seventh day of the week; 
the New Testament Lord’s Day is the first day. Although the Sabbath was 
considered a special holy day for the whole day, there is no evidence that the 
Lord's Day was regarded in this way; it was simply the appropriate day on 
which worship was to take place. 

The position taken in this essay in regard to the relation between Sabbath 
and Sunday can now be seen to be rather different from various other posi- 
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tions which are currently advocated. It differs from those Christian groups, 
such as the Seventh-Day Adventists or Seventh- Day Baptists, who observe 
Saturday as their day of rest and worship. The most recent scholarly presenta- 
tion from this perspective is S. Bacchiocchi’s important work, From Sabbath 
to Sunday , which in particular concentrates on a historical reconstruction of 
the origins of Sunday in order to demonstrate “that Sunday observance does 
not rest on a foundation of biblical theology and/or of apostolic authority, but 
on later contributory factors. . . ." 145 These, he argues, were a combination 
of Jewish, pagan and Christian factors. In the midst of negative relationships 
between Jewish and Christian communities in Rome at the beginning of the 
second century A.D., a new day of worship emerged from the need for radical 
Christian separation from Judaism. Paganism contributed the possibility of 
adopting the day of the Sun and Christians were then able to find theological 
justifications for this shift of day . 146 

Those who celebrate Saturday are clearly the most consistent Sabbatarians 
but fail to do justice to the newness of the eschatological situation brought 
about by God's actions in Christ, and therefore to the discontinuity between 
the Old and New Covenants, and to the attitude of the New Testament 
writers, whom we have examined above, to the Mosaic Law. In addition, 
Bacchiocchi's particular treatment of the New Testament data and his recon- 
struction of the evidence of the postapostolic period fail to convince at too 
many crucial points . 147 

Equally clearly the position of this essay differs decisively from those who 
view Sunday as the Christian Sabbath. This is the traditional Sabbatarian 
position, espoused now particularly by such groups as the Lord's Day Observ- 
ance Society and the Lord's Day Alliance 148 and by R. T. Beckwith and 
W. Stott in This Is The Day. 149 It differs also from the somewhat modified 
Sabbath-transference view espoused by the Orthodox and Roman Catholic 
branches of the church, in which the most important claim made for Sunday 
is that it is a feast day and thus a day of rest for worship . 150 An extensive 
critique of Sabbath-transference theology in general has already been 
supplied, and it has been indicated that in a variety of ways it too fails to do 
justice to the biblical evidence, the movement of redemptive history, and the 
history of the postapostolic church. 

Barth's theology of Sunday centers around the notion of a “holy day" that 
was established at creation, celebrated by Jews on the Sabbath, and observed 
by New Testament Christianity on the first day of the week, because it recog- 
nized in the Resurrection the fulfillment of the covenant between God and 
humanity established at creation. “In the resurrection of Jesus it saw and 
understood that the seventh day of creation which is to be kept holy as the 
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‘Lord's Day' — as the day of God's resting and also of the resting in Him 
commanded to man — is not only the last but above all the first day of man, 
and is therefore to be kept as his holy day ." 151 Barth offers some interesting 
theologizing and practical advice on the basis of this notion of a “holy day" for 
humanity at creation and in the New Testament, but unfortunately supplies 
no exegetical or historical evidence in support of his presupposition. 

P. K. Jewett's book, The Lords Day lS2 attempts to provide a clearer 
theological justification of Sunday as the completion of the fourth com- 
mandment in terms of a dialectic of fulfillment in hope. He rejects the 
position of Sabbatarians for giving only a “yes" to the fourth commandment 
and rejects that of the Reformers for giving only a “no. " To his credit he works 
with the continuities and discontinuities involved in the progress of the history 
of salvation, yet in terms of the concept of rest does not do justice to the nature 
of the discontinuity produced by fulfillment in Christ. He concludes that 
since the rest in Christ is the earnest of a future hope, the Christian church, 
like God's people of old, should have its literal day of rest as a type and sign of 
the final rest . 153 Jewett's exegesis of New Testament passages to provide sup- 
port for his mediating position is not convincing and he provides no historical 
explanation as to how the New Testament church and the postapostolic 
church failed to see the necessity of the sort of continuity in terms of literal 
rest that he advocates for the Lord's Day . 154 

On the surface it would appear that the conclusions reached in this volume 
have most in common with W. Rordorf s work, Sunday . 155 Yet while there is 
agreement with his emphasis on discontinuity whereby Sunday is to be seen 
in terms of worship and not rest, this volume arrives at such a conclusion in 
very different ways, and, in providing an overall biblical and theological 
framework, allows for a more positive assessment of the relation of the two 
days, Sabbath and Lord's Day, in the progress of the history of salvation. The 
contributors to this volume have been more positive in their treatment of 
historical material both in the Old Testament and the New Testament than 
Rordorf, and have made a greater attempt to deal with material in its canoni- 
cal context and not simply on the basis of historical reconstruction. This has 
meant, for example, a very different view from Rordorf s about Jesus' attitude 
to the Sabbath, for on his reconstruction of the gospel material Jesus simply 
rejected the Sabbath and rescinded the fourth commandment . 156 The con- 
tributors to this volume also differ radically from Rordorf as to why Sunday 
worship might be considered normative, since for Rordorf everything hangs 
on the close connection he posits between Sunday observance and the Lord's 
Supper, with Sunday worship originating in the risen Lord's sharing of the 
Easter meal with His disciples , 157 and yet he fails to sustain his case for such a 
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reconstruction. 158 The approach of this volume then turns out to be quite 
different from that of Rordorf. 

Lord's Day. Rest, and Worship 

Whatever the evidence of the New Testament and of the early church, in 
many parts of the world Sunday, for the Christian church, has been consid- 
ered a day of rest. The desire to have rest from work on Sunday in order to be 
able to worship as conveniently and as much as possible seems to have been a 
natural development in the life of the church in societies that were amenable 
to this arrangement. It cannot be denied that societies that have adopted the 
arrangement of making Sunday a rest day for their members have benefited 
from this in a variety of ways. It is not our intention to challenge the value of 
the existing institution of Sunday as still in some form a weekly recreation and 
rest day or to enter the debate about whether and how Christians should seek 
to have their preferences legislated for others in a pluralistic society. It is our 
intention, however, to challenge the view that gives biblical status to this 
Sunday tradition as binding for the individual or the church, and to challenge 
the theology that has been developed to give this support. 

It should not be thought that the position that has been taken in regard to 
the continuity and discontinuity between Sabbath and Sunday leads to a 
‘gnostic'’ view of humanity because it appears to stress a realized eschatology, 
and to emphasize the “spiritual” as over against the physical on the basis of the 
fulfillment and reinterpretation of Old Testament commands and motifs by 
Christ. Though there is no evading the fact that the New Testament does 
reinterpret the category of literal Sabbath rest and this must be given priority 
in hermeneutical considerations, when this evidence is set in the context of 
the canon God's concern for the whole person, including his or her physical 
well-being and therefore bodily rest, is quite clear. The commands to Israel 
about the Sabbath, though no longer binding, remain instructive about God's 
concern for His people's physical rest. If God commanded His people to rest 
every seven days back in the Old Testament and it was considered valuable, is 
it not likely that such regular rest will be just as valuable today? A passage such 
as Deuteronomy 5: 14 indicates that the Sabbath had a profound social and 
humanitarian aspect to it and was instituted with those in view who were 
particularly burdened with work and who were subject to the command of 
others. It functioned therefore as a check against exploitation and to show that 
both in their standing before God and in their right to rest all the members of 
the community were equal. This perspective needs to be part of a Christian 
view of work and recreation. Indeed it has been pointed out that one of the 
differences between a Marxist and a biblical anthropology is represented by 
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the Old Testament Sabbath. Whereas Marxism considers that the essence of a 
person is in his or her work, which transforms nature, the Old Testament 
relativizes its own command to work by the Sabbath, which taught Israel that 
work could occupy six sevenths of its waking life but not the whole of it. It was 
not humanity’s chief end. Indeed in the New Testament Jesus recognizes His 
disciples’ need for physical rest (cf. Mark 6:31) as well as for salvation rest (cf. 
Matt. 1 1:28). In Paul one of the aspects of salvation that still awaits realization 
is that which affects the physical body. The fulfillment that Christ has brought 
cannot mean therefore that the body is now beyond the need for physical rest. 
This need for physical rest and recreation is worth underlining particularly 
when many people are succumbing to the neurosis of work addiction or 
“workaholism,” as some are calling it by analogy with alcoholism. 159 Men 
and women are insisting that it is really only their work that is fulfilling and 
gradually it absorbs them to such an extent that they feel guilty about doing 
anything else. This is a particular danger for those whose work is their voca- 
tion and for Christians who rationalize their addiction as “serving God.” 

How do the results of our study tie in to this? God’s concern for the whole 
person and for all His creatures being able to have regular rest from their work 
surely instructs us that although the literal Sabbath day of rest has been 
abrogated and has not been transferred to Sunday, we should share this 
concern for regular periods of rest both for ourselves and for others in our 
society. 160 From this perspective this essay is not advocating that Christians 
should not rest on Sunday. Rather its position suggests that they should take 
regular rest, that this rest can be any day or extended part of a day, including 
Sunday, but that there is no biblical or compelling theological reason why it 
has to be Sunday. 

No longer do most people, however, work six days a week. In the West 
there is generally a five-day working week with attempts now being made to 
establish a four-day week, and there is the additional factor in many parts of 
enforced unemployment because of economic recession. The trouble is not 
that there is no respite from having to work, but what to do with the leisure 
time and how to prevent it from simply being filled up with the hectic round 
of activities that will show that leisure itself is caught on the treadmill of 
working and consuming. 161 In the midst of the mad rush of work and play, 
those who through Christ already enjoy a foretaste of the Sabbath rest to come 
should be able to go about both their work and their play with an inner 
freedom that produces a more leisurely style. The quality of the church’s 
worship has much to do with this. The amount of time free from regular work 
provides a great opportunity for the churches not only to harness their mem- 
bers’ time for the work of Christ’s kingdom but also to ensure that, whatever 
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other activities they schedule for Sunday, worship is the priority for the Lord's 
Day. This surely has to be more than a rushed one hour performance. Rather 
structures have to be provided that allow the gathered community of believers 
to participate in corporate and meaningful worship of its Lord. Cultic worship 
is the focus of the church's existence, for worship is the church's recognition 
of its Lord and marks it out as His particular sphere of lordship. If worship is 
the church's heartbeat in this way, and Sunday is the appropriate day for 
worship, then rather than giving attention to what should or should not be 
done during the rest of the day, there can be concentration on making as sure 
as possible that Sunday worship has the vitality and significance it should 
have. As believers celebrate the salvation rest achieved for them through 
Christ's resurrection, they can give thanks that it is not their own achiev- 
ements or productivity that gives them value in God's eyes. By the Resurrec- 
tion they have been liberated and their failures, feeble undertakings and 
unfinished work need not bring them into bondage. If the Lord's Day involves 
joyful celebration of the rest Christ provides, if it involves mutual exhortation 
to enter into and live out that rest, then believers will not need to worship 
their work or work at their play, but there will be an inner liberation, a 
genuine leisure in the way in which they go about both the work and the play 
of the week to the glory of God. 162 Since the Resurrection proclaimed Christ 
as Lord not only over the church but also over history and the cosmos, 
appropriate celebration of that event in Sunday worship will not allow the 
concerns of the rest of the week to be forgotten but will express the integral 
connection between worship of the Lord and all areas of Christ's lordship, 
including every part of the believer's life. In this way also in the conflict of 
sovereignties that will continue in this world until the eschatological day of 
the Lord to which it points, the Lord’s Day may be seen as the day from which 
the Lord reigns over the rest of the week. When the significance of the Lord’s 
Day is grasped, every day is transformed, so that in fact it can be said of each 
day, “This is the day which the Lord has made; let us rejoice and be glad in 
it" (Ps. 118:24). 
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